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ROYAL CHORAL SOCIETY. 
ROYAL ALBERT HALL. 


Patron: His Majesty Tue Kina. 


Conductor: Sir Freperick Bripce, M.V.O. 
ELGAR’S 
THE DREAM OF 
“GERONTIUS” 


ASH WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 4g, ar 8. 


Artists: 
MISS EDNA THORNTON. 
MR. GERVASE ELWES. 
MR. WILLIAM HIGLEY. 


Organist: Mr. H. L. Bacrour, Mus.B. 
BAND AND CHORUS, ONE THOUSAND. 


Prices: Stalls, 7s. 6d. ; Arena, 6s. ; Balcony (Reserved), 5s. ; 
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ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC, 
TENTERDEN STREET, W. 


Instituted 1822, Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. 
Patron: His Most Gracious Majesty Tue Kina. 
President: H.R.H. THe Duke or Connaucnt, K.G. 
Principal: Sir A. C. Mackenzig, Mus.D., LL.D., F.R.A.M. 


LENT HALF-TERM begins Thursday, February 17. 
Examination, Monday, February 14, at 3. 

FORTNIGH fLY CONCERTS, Saturdays, February 5 and 19, at 8. 
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Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1883. 
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Director : 
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ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC, 
METROPOLITAN EXAMINATION, CuristMas, 1909. 
The following CANDIDATES have passed :— 
IN HARMONY. 

As a Teacner.—Charles Elvin Skillings. | 

Examiners.—Messrs. F, Corder, A. J. Greenish and Sir A. Cc. | 
Mackenzie. | 

IN SINGING. | 

As Teacuers.—John Leslie Kenny, Hannah Rachel Pugsley, Mary 
Thorp Kobson, Alexander Souter, Eleanor Stansfield, Frederick Lewis 
Thompson, Catherine Agnes Ward. 

As Perrormers -——Ruby Gwendolyn Appleton, Kathleen Armstrong, 
Sarah A. Birch, Elsie Margaret Blott, Mabel Kate Bonser, Charles 
Davis Brooks, Dora Gertrude Brown, Rosie Jenny Budd, Winifred 
Carter, Edith M. Cosgrove, Winifred Cawker Davies, Amy Durant, 
Constance Foljambe, Winifred Alice Gaubert, Edward S. Goy, Louisa 
Eva Guthrie, Margaret (Daisy) Ritchie Hay, Edith Hill, Mabel Jones, 
Hilda Langhorne, Samuel Lansdale, Hilda Kathleen Marchand, Muriel 
Annie Michell, Abraham Robert Mutter, Gladys Newboult, Gertrude 
Evelyn Newson, Frances Ann Pearson, Arthur William Hoare Poole, 
Alice May Roberts, Stella Robbins, Amelia Grace Gordon Roesler, 
Isabella Steel Rushforth, Verdon Sansam, Jennie Scott, Ethel Mary 
Wilkes, Helen Edith Wilson. 

Examiners.—Messrs, Edward Iles, Alberto Randegger, Arthur 
Thompson and Fred. Walker. : 


IN PIANOFORTE PLAYING. 

As Perrormers AnD Teacners.—Reginald Biggers, Gertrude Mary 
Gordon, Isabel M. V. Hammond, Mary Beatrice Macnair, Hester | 
Denne Parker. 

As Teacuers.—Annie Leith Adams, Marian E. Adams, Margaret 
Sinclair Anderson, Jeanie Arthur, Ada Norah Austin, Eva Ellen Bailey, 
Norah Grace Belcham, Ida Adeline Bennet, Gertrude Birtwell, Mary 
Grisel Bissett, Vera Maude Hill Bosisto, Bridget Bradshaw, Dorothy 
Butt, Christine Athene Calliphronas, Gladys E. M. Carter, Dorothy | 
Chapman, klsie Cooper, Hilda Mary Coradine, Margaret B. Couch, | 
Alice Agnes Bowden Craig, May Marguerite Daniels, Adeline Dixon, 
Roberta Kerr Dukes, Gladys Peploe Karle, (onstance Ada Easteu, 
Lucy Ehrmann, Gladys Eveline Mackenzie Fletcher, Margaret Lyth 
Foster, Muriel Irene Fry, Brenda Madeline Fyson, Ethel Gallacher, 
Harry Douglas Glossop, Hilda A. Greene, Gladys Greenhow, Constance 
Elaine Gritton, Kate Gurnell, Marie Caroline Hanan, Alice Agnes 
Hardwick, Margery Hardy, Daisy Hawke, Violet Alexandra May 
Head, Constance Maud Heyward, Violet Edith Hiley, Violet Annie 
Hitchman, Maude Evelyn Hornsby, Margaret Thompson Ironside, 
Doris Marguerite Jamieson, Alice Louise Jenkins, Susie Jenner, Eliza- 
beth Gillies Keightley, Jenny W. Kinmond, Elsie Annie Kininmonth, 
Valérie S. J. A. Lacour, Miriam Aubrey Law, Gwendolyn Ada Marie 
Lines, Julia Gwendoline Little, Gwendolen Logan, Elizabeth King 
Caskey Lytle, Mary MacDonald, Elizabeth Mackay Macintyre, Mary | 
Goldie Macmillan, Phyllis Maud Malcolm, Lois Marquand, Dorothy 
Maxwell, Georgina McBrearty, Janie Wilson McIntosh, Isabella 
McLeod, Ada Georgina Mobsby, Florence Monk, Oliver S. Morgan, 
Violet Newnham-Smith, Margaret Owen, Rebecca Louisa Patch, May 
Paterson, Fdith Pearlman, Marguerite Elizabeth Peaston, Lizzie 
Appelbe Phillips, Marguerite Bessie Price, Edith Mary Prince, Olive 
Pryce, Daisy Evelyn Punchard, Marion Quilliam, Dorothy Helen 
Radford, Ida Kathleen Raven, Lucy Antoinette Reynolds, Mary 
Reynolds, Dorothy Furze Robson, Melicent Joan Rogers, Charles | 
Ramsay Murray Ross, Elsie Saint, Lucy A. Satterthwaite, Gertrud A. | 
S. Schwerdtner, Henry Scott-Baker, Lilian May Sharman Dorothy 
Sharp, Sarah Harrison Shaw, Frances Anne Sherriff, Lisa icoosenlt 
Violet Smith, Eveline Mary Snell, Lilian Dorothy Stanier, Harriett 
Alice Stanser, Gertrude Alice Maud Steeves, Leila Lucy Thomas, Hilda 
Grey Thornton, May Harley Tulloch, Mary Eveline Anne Turton, 
Margaret Wakeford, Mabel Florence Walker, Ruth Mabley Walker, | 
Lottie Wall, Dorothy Wasley, Eva Madeline Watterson, Elizabeth 
Weiss, Annie Maude Wells, Dorothy Helen Whitefoot, Mary Elizabeth | 
Wilkinson, Lottie Willday, Dorothy Angell Williams, Frances Lydia | 
Octavia Williams, Lilian Willis, Albert Krnest William Willmott, Edith 
Ruth Wilson, Dora Withers, Violet Muriel Wood, Mary Lansdell | 
Wright, Mary Ellinor Yeatman, Margaret Alexina Young. | 

As Perrormers.—G. Douglas Bell, Gladys Maude Mary Craddock, 
Vida Whittaker. | 

Examiners. — Messrs. Carlo Albanesi, Oscar Beringer, Sydney | 
Blakiston, Henry R. Eyers, Alfred E. Izard, E. Howard-Jones, Ernest | 
Kiver, Herbert Lake, Stewart Macpherson, Tobias Matthay, Claude F. 
Pollard, Charles F. Reddie and Benno Schinberger. 


IN ORGAN PLAYING. | 

Arthur Cyril Baynham, R. Garrett Cox, C. H. Stuart Duncan, Thomas | 

Cuthbertson Leithead Prichard, Arthur Cyrus Rackham, Henry Lucas 

Read, Alfred Guest Smith, Benjamin Treavett, Alfred Wrigley. | 

Examiners.— Messrs. G. F. Huntley, Henry W. Richards, Reginald 

Steggall and Sir George C. Martin. } 

ORCHESTRAL INSTRUMENTS. | 

VIOLIN PLAYING. | 

As Perrormers AND Teacuers.—Herbert John Brine, Phyllis A. | 

Norman Parker, Margaret Steed. 

As Teachers. — Hilda M. Baxter, Aubrey Cecil Ford, Gertrude | 

Fuller, Vera Godson, Albert Herrmann Hill, Nina Manly, Olive Milne, 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC, 
METROPOLITAN EXAMINATION, 


ORCHESTRAL INSTRUMENTS—continued. 
BASSOON PLAYING. 
As A PERFORMER AND TEACHER.—George Albert Herniman. 
EXAMINERS.— Messrs. Josef Blaha, F. Curder, Edwin F. James, Alfred 
Kastner, W. Frye Parker and Hans Wessely. 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 
EXAMINATION VOICE CULTURE CLASS-SINGING 
For BOYS anp GIRLS, CHRISTMAS, 1909. 

The following CANDIDATES have Passed :— 

k. Thompsun Edwards (with honours), Hilda Moore (with honours), 
Rose Butler, Florence C. Cottingham, Robert Bernard Elliwtt, Theodora 
Mary Fagan, Mary Wharton Parkinson, Frederick Kavenhill, Winifred 
Margaret Saril, Arthur Skinner, Gerald William Watson, Arthur Ernest 
Whiteley, Henry Cruse Wilimot. 

Examiners.—Dr, G. F. Huntley and Dr. H. W. Richards. 


BIRMINGHAM AND MIDLAND INSTITUTE, 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


Visitor Sir Epowarp Excar, Mus. Doc., LL.D. 
Principal .. GRaNVILLE Bantock. 
Visiting Examiner Ernest WALKER, Mus. Doc. 


SESSION 1909-1910. 
The Session consists of AUTUMN TE«M (September 20 to December 16), 
Term (January 17 to April 16), SummMEeR TERM (April 18 to 
une 25) 
Instruction in all branches of Music. Students’ Choir and Orchestra, 
Chamber Music, Students’ Rehearsals, Concerts, and Upera. 
Prospectus and further information may be obtained from 
ALFRED HAYES, Secretary. 


UNIVERSITY OF DURHAM. 


The Examinations for Degrees in Music are held in Durham in 
March (Matric. Exam only) and September. 

For particulars, apply to the Secretary of Examinations, University 
Offices, Durham. Copies of former Examination Papers, 1s. each Set. 


ASSOCIATION MUSICALE DE PARIS. 
J. DE LA TOUR, President Director. 
4, Rue Troncuet (Madeleine), Paris, FRANCE. 


CONCERTS—ALBERT SPALDING 
AND SPECIAL CONCERTS DEVOTED EXCLUSIVELY 
TO FRENCH COMPOSERS. 


VICTORIA COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 
LONDON. 
(Under the direction of The Victoria College Corporation, Ltd.) 
INCORPORATED 
42, Berners Street, Oxrorp Street, Lonpon, W. 

Hon. President: Tuk Most Hon. THe Marouis oF ANGLESEY. 
Principal: J. H. Lewis, D.C.L., F.E.1.S., Mus. Doc. 
Chairman: J. M. Benriey, Mus. Doc, Cantab., Hon. F.R.A.M. 
Hon. Director of Studies: Sistey, Mus. Doc., F.1.G.C.M. 
Hon. Sec. : Geo. A. Stanton, F.1.G.C.M. 


Metropolitan Examinations in all subjects, including the Diplomas of 
A.V.C.M., L.V.C.M, F.V.C M., also for the Teacher's Protessional 
Diploma in the Art of Teaching, July, rgio. 

Local Theoretical Examination, July, rg1o. 

Practical Examinations are now being held at the various Centres. 

Gold, Silver, and Bronze Medals are offered for Competition. 

Local Secretaries required for towns not represented. 


All communications to be addressed as usual to the Secretary, Central 
Office, 11, Burleigh Street, Strand, W.C. 


THE 


Monica Orr, Mary Beveridge Peat, Grace Edith Powell’ Jessie kdith | DELLE SEDIE SCHOOL OF 


Snow, Elsie Werry, Beatrice Elliott Whittingham, Agnes Marjorie 
Whyte. 
tL As Pervormers.—Hilda Rose Blum, Leonard Albert Connabeer. 
VIOLA PLAYING, 
As a Teacuer.—William Leonard Richer. 
HARP PLAYING. 
As A Pervormer AND TeacnEer.—Mary O'Neill. 
As a Pexrormer.—Hilda Kachel Mary King. 


(For continuation, 


¢ next column.) 


SINGING, 


Directors: Mr. Inco H. Simon, Mme. Cieaver-Simon 
(the only authorised representatives of Dette SEpie), Miss GERTRUDE 
GriswoLp, 

Mrs. J. RupGe, Managing Director, 
12, Hill Road, St. John's Wood, N.W. 
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KING’S THEATRE, EDINBURGH. 
UNDER THE DISTINGUISHED PATRONAGE OF 


EVERY MUSICIAN UISE 


| 
SHOULD READ THE | HERR ERNST DENHOF’S 


MUSIC NOTES Operatic Festival _Performances 


CARL ROSA OPERA COMPANY, 
WHICH APPEAR IN THE FEBRUARY 28—MARCH 12, ro10. 


WEN FOR THE First ON ANY British STAGE OUTSIDE LonDoN 


DAILY MAIL 
WAGNER'S GREAT TETRALOGY 


(GREATER LONDON EDITION) “THE RING OF THE NIBLUNG,” 
Whilst the CARL ROSA OPERA CO. will give OTHER OPERAS, 


V Two Complete Cycles of the ‘‘Rinc” will be given under the 
E E R ¥ M O N D A . £ | direction of the Great German Conductor, Kofkapellmeister 
| MICHAEL BALLING, 


| Who, on the recommendation of Dr. Richter, last summer conducted the 

— —_ ——_...— | “Ring” Performances at Bayreuth, and among others the following 
~ Artistes have been engaged:—Mesdames AGNES NICHOLLS, 

MR. WATKIN MILLS FLORENCE EASTON, CAROLINE HATCHARD, MARIE 
TEACHES THE ALEXANDER, EDNA THORNTON, and Messrs. FRANCIS 


| MACLEN G <DMON FREDER 4 
ART OF SINGING | THOMAS MEUX,” CHARLES KNOWLES” ROBERT 
IN ALL ITS BRANCHES. | RADFORD, and FRANCIS HARFORD. 
Special attention given to By kind permission of Messrs. Paterson & Sons, the 
VOICE PRODUCTION, BREATHING | SCOTTISH ORCHESTRA 
AND THE | (80 PERFORMERS) has now been secured. 


CF CRATERED. The “‘ RinG” Performances will be given on the following dates :— 


iG 0. ist Cycle. and Cycle. 
~ > THE VALKYRIE —Tuvespays, March1, March 8 7.0 —11.15 
MORECAM BE SIEGFRIED .. —Tuurspays, March 3, 6.30—11.20 
MUSICAL FESTIVAL 
OF THE GODS—Saturpays, _March 5, Marchi2 1.30—7.0 
May 4, 5 6, AND 7, 1910. Prices for the whole Cycle of Four Performances :—Boxes, £25 4s., 
x pen ge £16 16s., £8 8s.; Dress Circle, £4 4s.; Orchestral Stalls, £3 ros. ; 
ABRIDGED SYLLABUS, Free. | Family Circle, £3 and £2 10s.; Pit (Back Rows only), £1 10s. ; 
COMPLETE SYLLABUS, 3p. Post-FRee. Gallery, 4s. and £1. 
ceanenacemnsisae | Full Prospectus to be had from, and orders for Seats to be addressed 
H. POWELL, | to, the only Booking Office, R. W. PENTLAND, 24, Frederick Street, 
Festival Office, Morecambe. Secretary, | Edinburgh. 


ANTONIO STRADIVARI THE BEST PIANISTS 


‘are those who play with most expression. Much 


HIS LIFE AND WORK (1644-1 737) | keyboard practice kills delicacy of tone and control, 


BY 'but the Macdonald Smith System cultivates it to 
the full, without any drudgery. 
W. Henry Hill, Arthur F. Hill, F.S.A., | 
and Alfred E. Hill. Mr. E. W., of Ashton-under-Lyne, says: 
“ You have opened a new world to me.” 
A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. Mr. G. E. D., of Gore, New Zealand, says: 

This Book contains the whole of the original text and most | * The technical rules and hints, which / 
of the illustrations, with the difference that the coloured have applied, have alone been worth the 
plates have been replaced by photographic reproductions. three guineas.” 

On the other hand, however, it includes an additional illus- | a 
tration in colours, by way of frontispiece, of the celebrated MACDONALD SMITH’S SYSTEM OF 


Stradivari Violin, known as ‘* The Messie.” PERFECT TOUCH AND TECHNIQUE. 


In reviewing the earlier edition, 7ke Times said: Vhatthe authors 


were well qualified for the task is plain. They belong to a family in | Cometere Course or Lessons by CoRRESPONDENCE, 


which violin making has been traditional for generations, they have been Tuxee Guineas (by Instalments if desired). 
aided by the family lure and guided by wide and varied experience. 
hus equipped, they have devoted themselves to a careful examination | Course “‘B" for Beginners, Course ‘‘C" for Players. 


and comparison of the great maker's instruments, and the list cited | 
Justifies the conclusion that there can be few which have escaped their 
notice." The same journal refers to the book as ‘‘ the most important 


— yet made to the history of the great fiddle-maker and “ PIANOFORTE PLAYING,” and other Articles 
ork, 


by Macvona.p Smirn, 32 pp., post-free, 7d. 


Price 7s. 6d. net. Post-free, 7s. 10d. Terms and Conditions for Personal Lessons (to Concert Players only) 


on application. 


W. E. HILL & SONS, | 
140, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. M. MACDONALD SMITH, 19, Souant, W.C. 
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Playing for Pleasure. | 
However good your technique and power of execution, 
you cannot derive pleasure from your pianoforte playing 
unless you can read mvsic as readily and easily as 
reading a book. Playing pieces which you have had to 

study and learn can give only a very limited enjoyment. 
It is not difficult to acquire the ability to play even the 
most advanced music at first sight ; but you can only do 
so by the aid of my System of Pianoforte Sight- Playing. 
By any other means you will have to give years of 
practising for many hours daily, while my system 
involves little more than 15 minutes’ daily practising for 
three months. The results are certain. Provided that 
you have the necessary finger dexterity, o piece, how- 
ever advanced, will be too difficult to play at first 
sight. With students less advanced the results are 
proportionately great. 


Fret FOR COMPLETE CORRESPONDENCE CouRSE, £3 3s. 


My Booklet describes the principles and methods of the 
System. Sent free to any pianist on application to 
L. M. EHREMAYER, 27, Chancery Lane, W.C. 


(Personal Lessons in all Branches of Pianoforte Playing. ) 


THE EHREMAYER SYSTEM OF 
PIANOFORTE SIGHT-PLAYING. 


INCORPORATED GUILD OF CHURCH 
MUSICIANS. 
Incorporated pursuant yy XXX. and XXXI. 
Victoria, Cap. cxxxi., § 23. 


President: THe Very Rev. true Dean or Bristow. 


ASSOCIATE (A.LG.C.M.), LICENTIATE (L.1.G.C.M.), FEL- 
LOWSHIP (F.1LG.C.M.) EXAMINATIONS in London and at 
approved Provincial Centres in July, 1910. 


COMPETITIONS FOR 1910. 

A Sicver Mepat. for the best simple setting of the Office of Holy 
Communion (Male Voices). 

A Sirver Mepat for the best Offertory Sentence (Male Voices). 

\ Bronze Mepat for the best Vesper Hymn. 

A Bronze Mevat for the best Benedicite (Chant Form). 

GUILD GAZETTE (Quarrerty) ‘TWOPrENCE. 
REGISTER OF ORGAN VACANCIES. 

Organists (Members) have the rrxee use of the Register of Vacant 
Appointments. 

Calendar (gratis) and further information of Dr. LEWIS, Warden, 
42, Berners Street, London, W. 


GRANDEST PNEUMATIC ORGAN 
IN THE WORLD 
AS IN WESTMINSTER CATHEDRAL. 
Can IN Parts Prom £250. 


THOMAS C. LEWIS can be personally consulted any time at Museum 
Organ Works, Lambert Road, Brixton Hill, London. 


va: 
CHURCH ORGAN. 
PRICE £360. A GREAT BARGAIN. 

Originally vuilt for the International Music Trades Exhibition, 

rystal Palace. 

Two Manuals, compass CC to A, 58 notes; Pedals, concave and 
radiating, CCC to F, 30 notes. Dimensions: 1oft. wide, 8ft. deep 
(including pedals), 17ft. high. 

Can be inspected by appointment. 
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PROFESSIONAL NOTICES. 


MISS ELAINE BIRCH (Soprano). 
Oratorios, Concerts, &c. 
7, Arundel Gardens, Fulham, S.W. 
“ Pleasing and powerful voice.” 
“Excellent vocalist.”—//kley Gazette. 


MISS KATE CHERRY (Soprano). 
Telephone—2884 P.O., Hampstead. 
Address, 22, Carlton Vale, Ww. 


MISS MARJORIE EATON (Soprano). 
The beautiful singing of Miss Eaton.”—J/anchester Press, Dec., ‘oo 
For Oratorios, Cantatas, &c., 237, Katherine Street, Ashton-under-Lyne, 


MISS DOROTHY PARKS (Soprano). 
Oratorios, Concerts, At Homes, &c. 
__ For vacant dates, 14, Plympton Avenue, Brondesbury, N.W. 


MR. CHARLES RAY (Solo Alto). 


Principal Alto Holy Trinity, Sloane Street. 
For terms, address, 35, Cloudesdale Road, Upper Tooting. 


MR. GEORGE FERGUSON (Tenor). 


Oratorios, Concerts, Cantatas, &c. 
Address, 40, Ross Road, Wallington, Surrey. 


MR. SAMUEL PAYNE (Tenor) 
(late of Exeter Cathedral). For Oratorio, Concerts, At Homes. 
122, Albert Palace Mansions, Battersea Park, S.W. 


MR. GORDON HELLER (Baritone). 
(A.R.C.M., Performer and Teacher). 
15, Boar Lane, Leeds. 


MR. GEORGE STUBBS (Baritone). 
(St. Paul's Cathedral.) 
5. Brockwell Park Gardens, Herne Hill, London, S.E. 


“MR. ERNEST A. FLAMBE (Bass). 


Oratorio, Concerts, Festivals, &c. (wde Press). 
Address, 99, Hazelville Road, Hornsey Lane, N. 


JOHN SENIOR (Solo Basso, Ripon Cathedral).— 
Now BOOKING ENGAGEMENTS for Oratorio, Ballad 
Concerts, &c. For terms, apply, 21, Hillshaw Terrace, Ripon. 


MISS ESTELLA LINDEN 
(YORKSHIRE SOPRANO). 
Of London (Mr. Fagge)and Provincial Concerts ; Bristol (Mr. Riseley). 
Sutron (“Merrie England”), Dec. 7, 'o9.—‘* Did excel- 
lent work in the part of Bessie, above all in the ‘ Waltz Song.’ "—ews. 
18, Stanley Gardens, Hampstead, N.W. 


MISS LILIAN TURNBULL 


(SOPRANO). 
Address, 14, Rowhill Mansions, Clapton, N.E. 


MISS DASIE E. AVIS 
(CONTRALTO. Former pupil of Mr. Enwin 


Oratorios, Concerts, and Musical At Homes. 
“Sunnyside,” Wroughton Road, Clapham Common, S.W. 


MISS 
DOROTHEA CROMPTON 
(CONTRALTO). 
Concerts, At Homes, Oratorio, Lessons, &c. Old French and English 
Songs a special feature. ; 
“* Voice of liquid and pure quality, refined style, sings with delightful 
charm and delicacy.”—Standard. 
“Tue Messian.”—‘“*Miss Dorothea Crompton sang in a very 
masterly manner."”— Acton Gazette. 
For terms, vacant dates, &c., apply— 
Bechstein Studios, Wigmore Street, or Neville House, Twickenham. 


MR. WILLIAM BOLAND 
(TENOR). 
Oratorios, Concerts, &c. 
“ Messian.” — “The tenor music was in the capable charge of 
Mr. Boland, who sang with great tonal effect." — Nottingham Guardian. 
Address, c/o Novello & Co., Ltd., 160, Wardour Street, W. 


MR. SAMUEL MASTERS 
(TENOR). 
‘The splendid reputation enjoyed by Mr. Samuel Masters, the well 
known tenor, throughout the British Isles is the legitimate result of a 


remarkably fine voice of great range and a!most phenomenal power, 
his artistic singing.” —A7ngston Musical Courier. 


Telephone: 613 P.O. 


REST CARTWRIGHT, Organ Builder (Est. 1897), 
Park Roav Works, West Green, Lonpon, N. 


Address—2t, Grange Road, Kingston-.n-Thames. 
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MR. SADLEUR BROWNE 


(TENOR, Westminster Cathedral, S.W. Re-appointed May, 1909). 
The Solo Tenor, 1897-1902, Southwark Cathedral, S.E. 
Professor of Singing, The London College of Music. 

Of the’Royal Opera House, Crystal Palace, Albert Hall, Queen's Hall, 
and St. James's Hall Concerts. 

In AN EMERGENCY, WORKS DONE aT SIGHT. 
fr.“ Mr. Sadleur Browne is the possessor of a fine, sweet tenor voice, of 
remarkable purity. He gave a delightful rendering of ‘Good-night, 
Beloved,’ and an old sea-song entitled ‘The Lowland Sea,’ and in 
response to an encore he substituted ‘ Myrra,’ which was charmingly 

interpreted."—Morwich Daily Press. 

“Tuk Seasons."—‘‘ The Cavatina, Distressful nature faintly sinks,’ 
stood out in bold relief as the most delicate piece of solo-singing in the 
whole concert, and won him a well-merited encore. In the air, ‘The 
traveller stands perplex'd,’ he was likewise altogether admirable.”— 
Hampshire A dvertise r. 

“This short air (‘ Behold and see if there be any sorrow”), as rendered 
by Mr. Sadleur Browne, is settled in my mind as an example of sacred 
expression unique in its elevation and intensity. The accent of pathos 
could scarcely go farther than in the above.— Western Daily News. 


Please note New Appress: 24, Hilldrop Road, Camden Road, N. 


MR. FRANCIS GLYNN 


(TENOR). Oratorio, Cantata, Concerts. 
The Close, Stratton St. Margaret, near Swindon, Wiltshire. 
Tel. : “Glynn,” Stratton St. Margaret. 


MR. ASHBRIDGE MILLER 
Edinburgh, 
MR. ERNEST PENFOLD 
(SOLO TENOR, City Temple). 
“ Messtak,” Jan. 3.—‘* Mr. Penfold is one of the best tenors ever 


heard in Thrapston.”—North Hants Telegraph. 
‘Phone: 68 Harlesden. Address: 21, High Rd., Willesden Green, N.W. 


MR. ARCHDEACON 


(BARITONE). 
3A, Upper Baker Street, N.W. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 


MR. MONTAGUE BORWELL 


(BARITONE) 
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WINIFRED MARWOOD 


(Mrs. MontraGue Borwe tt) (SOPRANO) 
“BOARSLAND,” BRONDESBURY PARK, N.W. 
Telephone: 415 Willesden. Telegrams: ‘Soloist, London.” 


MR. REGINALD HALE 


(BARITONE). 
Oratorios, Concerts, Banquets, &e. 77; Park Avenue South, Hornsey, N. 


MR. CHAS. HUTCHINSON 


(BARITONE). For Oratorio, Concerts, &c. 
Address, 223, Abbey Road, Barrow-in-Furness. 


“MR. WILLIAM BURT | 


(BASS-BARITONE), 
Oratorio, Ballads, &c. 
“IT recommend Mr. William Burt as a thoroughly competent and 
reliable vocalist and musician.”—ALLEN GILL. 
** Devonia,” St. Albans. Tel. : 141 St. Albans. 


ROBIN OVERLEIGH 
(BASS-BARITONE). 
“Exyyan " (Weybridge, April 26).—‘‘ The performance was specially 
noteworthy for the fine interpretation of the outstanding rd/e by 


Mr. Robin Overleigh. This singer ranged up and down the entire gamut 


of the emotions. He was in turn supplicating, dramatic, derisive, 
passionate, declamatory, despairing, serene. His voice accommodated 
_ “ every mood, and its fine timbre responded readily to each new 
lemand,”” 
Telegraphic Address : Overleigh, Caterham Valley. 
Telephone: 64 Caterham. 


MR. HERBERT TRACEY 
18, Mount Streatham, S.W. 
Telephone, 865 Brixton. 
MISS ELLEN CHILDS 
(CHROMATIC HARPIST). 

Successes, 1907: Associated Board R.A.M. and R.C.M. School 
Exams. (March); Local Centre (November). 

For terms, apply, 170, Belsize Road, N.W. ; or, Messrs. Pleyel, Wolff, 
Lyon & Co., 79 and 80, Baker Street, Portman Square, W. | 


é Address, Blomfield Crescent, Hyde Park, W. 
Telegrams :—‘‘ Musicomane, London.” Telephone: 490 Mayfair. 


Musica. Reviser To Messrs. NovELLO ror TWENTY-FIVE YEARS. 


COMPOSERS’ MSS. 
REVISED and PREPARED FOR PRINTING; ADVICE GIVEN 
as to most suitable publishers for various styles of composition. 

H. ELLIOT BUTTON, “ Harewood,” Ardwick Road, 
Hampstead, N.W. 

Reference to the following Composers kindly permitted :— 

Sir C. Husertr H. Parry, Bart., C.V.0., Sir Epwarp ExGar, 
Sir Freperick Brince, M Y.O., Dr. WaLrorp Davies. 


A WELL-KNOWN COMPOSER 


having an entrée to all the leading publishing houses will, assisted by 
an expert staff, revise and arrange 


COMPOSERS’ MSS. 


for publication. 
Address: ‘* Musicus,” 2, Thornyhedge Road, Gunnersbury, W. 


R. ALLISON instructed by Post Candidates 
who OBTAINED DEGREES OF MUS.D. and MUS.B. 
at Oxford, Cambridge, Dublin, London, and Durham Universities. 
Diplomas of F.L.C.M., L.Mus.L.C.M., A.R.C.M., F.R.C.O., and 
L.R.A.M. Gold Medals, Silver Medals, Scholarships. Prizes, 
‘* Honours,” and Pass Certificates (of the Colleges of Music) to the 
number of over eight hundred. Dr. Allison is quite willing to teach those 
who neither require nor desire to pass examinations. Harmony, Counter- 
point, Orchestration, and Analysis of Compositions by Post, to corre- 
spondents anywhere. Personal instruction in Theory, Singing, Organ, 
and Pianoforte. Cambridge House, 68, Nelson Street, Manchester. 


EVISION OF MUSICAL COMPOSITIONS. 
Dr. Horton Allison, Mus. D., 68, Nelson Street, Manchester. 


L.R.AM.. A:R.C.M. (Paper Work).—Special 
Correspondence Lessons for the papers on 


“ Rudiments,” ‘‘ Form and Teaching,” ‘‘ Harmony,” and the papers set 
at the RC.M. for Teachers of the Pianoforte. Mr. F. GURNEY 
BARNETT, L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M., ‘‘ Normanhurst,” Llanerch Road, 
Colwyn Bay, N. Wales. 


L.R.A.M. (PIANOFORTE) 


MB; E. H. BIBBY (Mus.B., L.R.A.M., F.R.C.O.) 
has SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE COURSE in 
preparation for the ‘‘ Form and Teaching” and ‘ Rudiments” portions 
of this Examination. 
LATEST SUCCESSES :— 
L.R.A.M. EXAMINATION, 1909.—Five Correspondence Pupils 


Address, c/o Forsyth Bros., Deansgate, Manchester. 


M R. CLIFTON COOKE (over 20 years’ experience 
Manvet Garcia method), Vocal Expert Empire Educational 

League, Sole Lecturer on Song and Speech tothe Lecture League, Ltd., 

will TRAIN a GOOD VOICE on exceptional terms. 80 per cent. of 

his pupils in the profession. 

Studio, 20, Bloomsbury Street, New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 


NAR. GEORGE R. CEILEY gives LESSONS 
in the traditional School of SINGING as taught by 


| CHAS. LUNN and Signor Catraneo. 


The late Chas. Lunn wrote: ‘‘I take a special interest in Mr. George 
R. Ceiley owing to his clear perception, high musical knowledge and 
the skill in which he applies what I have taught him": and the late 
Dr. Turpin wrote: ‘In that delicate and difficult department of Voice 
Production, Mr. Ceiley is indeed one of our chief authorities.” 

West-End Studio: but address, Caythorpe, Fortis Green Road, N. 
R. L. A. HAMAND (Mus. Doc. Oxon., F.R.C.O.) 

COACHES for all Examinations personally or by correspond- 
ence. Organ Lessons in Londen when desired. Successes at Oxford 
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The Bechstein Studios, Wigmore Street, W.; or, 38, Enys Road, 
Eastbourne. 


THE 
ECHSTEIN HALL STUDIOS, 32, 34, 36, 38 and 
40, WIGMORE STREET, W., are specially constructed with 
every convenience and facility that science and money can suggest, 
providing a magnificent Entrance Hall, Electric Lift, separate 
Lavatories for Ladies and Gentlemen on every floor, also comfortable 
Lounges for waiting. The Studios are appropriately furnished, lighted 
by electricity, one or more Horizontal Grands in every Studio, &c., &c. 
: | ‘HE BECHSTEIN HALL STUDIOS are in the 
centre of London's musical life, known by everybody, and already 
used by over a hundred of the most eminent London and Provincial 
Professors of Music. 
HE BECHSTEIN HALL STUDIOS are let by 
the year for exclusive use, or by single days, the charges being 
very reasonable and inclusive. Applications should be addressed to:— 
Tue Manacer, 40, Wigmore Street, London, W. 
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D: CU THBERT H HARRIS, “Mus. Doc. Dunelm., ADAME MARIE WITT, for NATURAL 
F.R.C.O., Author of “ Examination Questions and How to | VOICE PRODUCTION and "ARTISTIC SINGING, 
Work them " (Novello's Primers, No. 70), COACHES for all Musical | Blomfield Road, Maida Vale. Her well-recommended Vocal Exercises, 
Exams. 173 SUCCESSES since 1900 in MUS. DUC., MUS. BAC., | * The Singer's Guide,” 2s. 6d. net, published by Novello & Co., Ltd. 
F.R.C.O., A.R.C.O., L.R.A.M., &. RECENT SUCCESSES: 
“EXERCISE” COURSES, 1909 — FOUR Mus. Bac. and ONE R. PERCY WOOD, F.R.C.O., Specialist in 
Mus. Doc., Durham; DURHAM EXAMS., SEPT. 1909, THREE preparing Candidates for F.R.C.O., A.R.C.O., &c. 

in FINAL Mus. Bac., and ONE in first Exam. Also Eaercise and Particulars of System forwarded on application. 

Final Exam, for Mus. Doc., Dublin. R.C.U. EXAMS., JAN. 1910,| RECKNT SUCCESSES: 38 Correspondence Pupils have passed 
SIX in Paper Work and THREE in Organ. The “Cart” Prize in | FLR.C.U. or A.R.C.O. since 1909, as follows: 12 A R.C.O., Fis 1910; 
Fellowship Exam. has again been awarded to a candidate coached by | 3 F.R.C.O., Jan., 1910; 5 F. R co. _ July, 1909; 12 AR. c.0. 


Dr. Harris. For prospectus apply July, 1909; 1 -O., Jan., 1909 wr C.U., Jan., 1909 ; 2 A.R.C.O,, 
52, Buckleigh Koad, Streatham, 5.W. Telephone: 487 Streatham. July, 1908: 2 AL.R.C oc, Jan., 1908 : R.C. 0.) an., 1907; A.R.C.M, 
— | (Theory), April, 1907 ; R. A.M. (C an., 1907; A.R.C.O., 


‘THEO. HEMMINGS, Mus. Bac. Oxon., F.R.C.O., | July, Jan, 1905 (ail Correspondence Pupils), 
an experienced and successful COACH to all Music Examina- | Address, 8, Harley Re Road, H Harlesden, _ London, | N.W. 


tions, Oxford, Durham and Dublin Mus. Bac., F.R.C.O., and A. K.C.O., 

with Precis and Hints on Essay, L.R.A.M. and A.K.C.M., practical | ORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
and paper work (Piano Singing). Jan., 1908, Pupil won LONDON — GRADUAIED POSTAL LESSONS IN 
“Cart” Prize. Sheppard Street, Stoke-on-Trent. HARMONY, COUNTERPOINT, THEORY OF MUSIC, FORM 


R. ARTHUR S. HOLLOWAY, Mus.D. Oxon., tp ANALYSIS, ORCHESTRATION, MAR.CM., ARC. 
REPAREL ’upils prepared for Mus, sac A.) 0., 
13, Roseleigh Avenue, Highbury, N., continues to P ?.R.C.O., and other examinations by experienced University Graduates 
CANDIDATES tor the various Theoretical Examinations. Music of | in Music. Terms moderate. Prospectus and Full particulars free on 
any description revised or arranged. LESSONS in COMPOSITION, application to the Secretary, E. S. Kinc, Correspondence School of 


by post if desired. | Music, 59 and 60, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
R. EAGLEFIELD HULL, Mus. Doc. Oxon., | /CTUDIO, OXFORD CIRCUS.—Furnished, sunny, 
F.R.C.O., &c., COACHES for all Exz aminations, Practical and oustnahe. od. per hour (fire, gas, inclusive). Two Pianos 


Theoretical, personally or by correspondeuce. Speciz al Playing Courses, 
.R.C.O. and F.R.C 0. pieces and tests. Special ** Exercise Courses. Broadwood), STUDIO Oxford Street, W. 
Dr. Hull's Doctorate ** kxercise" was “specially commended " by 
Professor, Sir Hubert Parry. Special Course in Choir-training. ATH. —Professional ladies and gentlemen visiting 
LAST FIVE YEARS SUCUCBSSES: 5 MUS. DOC. ;28 MUS. BAC. ; this City will find excellent TEACHING ROOMS at this high. 
F. aper 17 (Playing) *9 | class establishment, 15, Milsom Street, Bath. Charges moderate. 
‘aper ork), including 1909, Exam. 4 aying), 3 th. 
(Paper Work); FELLOWSHIP “CART” PRIZE; 3 ALR.C.O, | Milsom & Son, Ltd., Milsom Street, Ba 
(Playing); 2 L.£.C.L.; L.R.A.M. GRACE IVORSON, A.R.A.M., A.R.C.M. 
For Prospectus, address, 48, New North Road, Huddersfield. (Organist to the Magdalene Hospital, Streatham), Pianist (Gold 
> Medal), Performer (Solos and Accompaniments). Piano, Organ, Theory 
R. F. J. KARN, Mus. Bac. Cantab. ; Mus. Doc. Lessons. CUACHING for Exams., Works and Songs. Reads MS. 
Foronto ; gives LESSONS by Post, in HARMONY, COUNTER. | and Score. Transposition. Knowledge of French, German, Italian, 
POIN I, FUGUE, FORM, ACOUSTICS, ORCHESTRATION, &c. Latin. Visits clients ; or at 223, Oxford Street, W. 
Candidates prepared by Dr. Karn have obtained the degrees of 
MUS. BAC. or MUS. DUC. at DURHAM, OXFORD, DUBLIN, LIFTON COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS, May, 
CAMBRIDGE, and LON DON Universities ; also F.R.C.O., A. R.C.O., 1910.—Besides the other Scholarships open to Competition, one 
L.R.A.M. (Composition, Pianofurte, Organ, Bandmastership and Con- | of £25 a year will be offered for Music to a Candidate showing also 
ducting), A.R.C.M. (Theory of Music, and Pianoforte Teaching), | sufficient knowledge in Latin, Mathematics, English and French. 
L.Mus. and A.Mus., L.C.M., ASSOCIATED BOARD, <Xc. | Particulars and conditions from the Head Master or Secretary, The 
Dr. Karn continues to Coach for «// Musical Examinations. Special College, Clifton, Bristol. 
Preparation in Kudiments, Form, and Teaching for L. R.A. M. 
Also PERSONAL Lessons: MSS. revised fur publication. Classical @ INGING SCHOLARSHIPS.—TWO ) only ly offered 
Works analysed for Examinations. Terms moderate and inclusive. (470, £50) in well-known preparatory school for BOYS aged 10 
106, Haverstock Hill, London, N.W. Telephone, 524 P.O., Hampstead. | to r2. Apply (before March 15) to G. C. Hodgson, Organist, Mostyn 


R. MARKHAM LEE, M. A. Mus.D. Cantab., House School, Pz arkgate Cheshire. 


F.R.C.O., COACHES by C correspondence for Mus.D., Mus. B., HICHEST ER CA’ r THEDRAL. TWO LEAD- 
k.C.O. and other Exams. Personal lessons in Composition, Pianoforte, ING BOYS WANTED at once. Apply to the Organist, 
&c., at 126, Oxford Street, W., or Forest House, Woodford Green, N.E. | F. J. W. CROWE, Esq., St. Peter's House, Chichester. —__ 

kK. LEWIS, Mus. Doc., F.E.1.S., Warden, DETEKRBOROUGH CATHEDRAL. — LAY 
porated Guild of Church Musicians, gives LESSONS, Personally CLERK WANTED (Baritone Voice). The foundation stipend 
or by Post, in HARMONY and COUNTERPOINT. 42, Berners St, is £20 per annum, which sum is increased to £76 per annum during the 
Oxford St., W. pleasure of the Dean and Chi apter. Applications to be sent in = later 
DR. LEWIS’ TEXT-BOOKS: bowkg we — particulars, apply to Mr. G. J. Gray, Chapter 
Harmony.” (2 vols.) 5s. each, net. 
i til 5s. net. e 7 ENORS and BASSES REQUIRED, for the 
“Bueus” aaa AND CANON. $8. net. | Voluntary Choir of a large church in Fulham. Gentlemen 
‘*Rememwrs or Music.” 28. 6d. net. mg of joining please apply, Reginald Bruce, 57, Hotham Road, 


“DEVELOPMENT OF ANGLICAN CuuRCH Music.” as. net. 
**PRonouNcING VOCABULARY OF Musica Terms.” 6d. net. ADY SOPRANO, A.L.C.M., seeks APPOINT- 
* Dictionary oF Musicat Terms.” 6d. net. | MENT as Church Soloist and Choir Leader ; would also train Choir. 
“MATERIAL OF MeLopy.” 3d. net. Experienced. Cants atrice, Novello & Co.. Ltd., 160, Wardour We 
_ The above, complete, will be forwarded (carriage paid) f for or 15S. 


R. MARCHANT, Mus. D. Oxon., F.R.C.O. | 
- (Author of “ 500 Fugue Subjects and Answers,” Nevello’s | MASON. Testimonials as to character and ability on application. 
Primers, No. 35), &c., PREPARES CANDIDATES for all Musica! H. A., _ Novello & Co., Lid. , 160, Wardour Street, W. 
Examinations by Post. 10, Glebe Crescent, Stirling, N.B. | HRIST’S COLLEGE CAMBRIDGE. The 
R. H. H. L. MIDDLE’ Mus. D. _(Dubl.) )s post of ORGANIST will VAC AN’ T on 1910. The 
F.R.C -O., L.R. A. M., _A. R.C.M., makes a SPECI ALITY of stipend is £65 a year, and the holder is required to read for the B.A. or 
COACHING for DEGREES. L.R.A.M. 1897-1908, NINETY. Mus. B. degree. The competition will be held on Tuesday, April 19. 
THREE SUCCESSES; A.R.C.M., 1897-1909, ‘1 WO HUNDRED | For further ‘information apply to The Dean. 
AND THIRTY-FIVE SUCCESSES. Equally good results in R.C.O. | ——————- = 
and other Examinations. > XPERIENCED lady ORGANIST, capable Choir- 


Address, Thornleigh, 6, Elm Park Road, Finchley, N. trainer, REQUIRED, for a London Hospital, Sunday mornings 


\R. HAMILTON ROBINSON (Mus.D. Dunelm.. up | d occasional week- -days only. A. H., Novello & Co., Ltd., 160, Wardour 
A.R.A.M. F.R.C.O.), PIANOFORTE, HARMONY, | W: 
Cc ERPOIN COMPOSITION, ORCHESTRATION, 
ACOUSTICS, &c. Preparation for University, R.A.M., R.C.M., RGANIST (25 )s experienced, pupil of Mus. ate 
-C.O., and ‘other Examinations. Lessons personally or "by corre. desires POST, in or near Liverpool preferred. Muderate salary. 
spondence. 30, Mount Park Crescent, Ealing, W. G. F. » Novello & Co, Led. 9 360, Wardour Street, ha ——— 
R. A. E. TAYLOR, Mus. Bac., A.R.C.O., ATHEDRAL- TRAINED ORGANIST and 
COACHES (post) for all Musical Examinations. Pupils have CHOIRMASTER desires APPOINTM ENT in or near London. 
passed the A.T.C.L., L.R.A.M., A.R.C.O., and complete MUS. BAC, | Experienced, good choir-trainer and recitalist. Apply W. N., 
Course. Pupil was awarded Stillie bursary (Glasgow, 1906). eel Novello & Co., Ltd., 160, Wardour Street, W. 
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D: CU THBERT H HARRIS, “Mus. Doc. Dunelm., ADAME MARIE WITT, for NATURAL 
F.R.C.O., Author of “ Examination Questions and How to | VOICE PRODUCTION and "ARTISTIC SINGING, 
Work them " (Novello's Primers, No. 70), COACHES for all Musical | Blomfield Road, Maida Vale. Her well-recommended Vocal Exercises, 
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-C.O., and ‘other Examinations. Lessons personally or "by corre. desires POST, in or near Liverpool preferred. Muderate salary. 
spondence. 30, Mount Park Crescent, Ealing, W. G. F. » Novello & Co, Led. 9 360, Wardour Street, ha ——— 
R. A. E. TAYLOR, Mus. Bac., A.R.C.O., ATHEDRAL- TRAINED ORGANIST and 
COACHES (post) for all Musical Examinations. Pupils have CHOIRMASTER desires APPOINTM ENT in or near London. 
passed the A.T.C.L., L.R.A.M., A.R.C.O., and complete MUS. BAC, | Experienced, good choir-trainer and recitalist. Apply W. N., 
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PIANIST 


(SOLOIST, CHAMBER-MUSIC, PEDAGOGUE), 
With first-class references from Prof. X. ScHaRwenKA and Ferr. 
Busont, wishes suitable POSITION at 
Letters addressed to W. J., Novello & Co., Ltd., 160, Wardour St., 


JIOLA PLAYER (lady) wishes to meet with 
\ pctastonel lady Violinist and ‘Cellist to form STRING 
_H.I E. B., Novello & Co., Ltd., 160, Wardour Street W. 


WANTED, by old established 
House, to introduce and sell High Class PIANOS and MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENTS on Commission. Good opportunity for man already 
travelling in other lines, with time to devote to fresh business. M. S., 
Novello & Co., Ltd., 160, Wardour Street, W. 


‘WO-MAN UAL EXHIBITION C ORGAN, 21 

stops. Magnificent Instrument. Specially built for recitals at 

the C. M. S. Fxhibition “* Africa and the East.” Bargain. Thomas S. 
Jones & Son, Marlborough Organ Works, Upper Holloway, N. 


IPE ORGANS for SALE, New and Second- 
Estimates for Organ work 


hand, 2 manuals and 1 manual. 
repairs, &c. Wm. 


QUART HT. 


Bate & Co., Organ Builders, 9, Burdett Road, | 


London, E. | 


IPE ORGAN for SALE.— Two manuals and 

pedals; full compass; full scale pipes. Builder, Bryceson. In 

perfect order and condition. Apply, Messrs. Thurnam, Devonshire 
Street, Carlisle. 


\RGANS for IMMEDIATE SALE.—Two very 
fine instruments, in perfect order, now standing in London 
Churches. 3 manuals, 41 stops, and 2 manuals, 23 stops. Also several 
smaller Organs at very low prices. Henry Speechly & Sons, Organ 
Builders, Dalston, N. bh. 
HURCH ORGAN.—English “Imperial Pipe” 
Organ, as manufactured by W. E. Richardson & Sons, Central 
Organ Works, Hulme, Manchester. Established 1845. Specifications 
on on application. 


RGANS (New and Second-hand) for SALE. 

Various prices. Instruments built for Church or Chamber 

from £50, on up-to-date principles, at Bedwell & Sons, Cambridge 
Organ Works, Cambridge. 


(Cavscn ORGANS, built partly with sound, 
second-hand materials. Jaclusive prices, including carriage ond 
erection (if desired), from £200. For particulars, &c., address, Norman 
& Beard, Ltd., Ferdinand Street, London, N.W. (Organ Builders to | 
H.M. The King). 


THE POSITIVE ORGAN.—Areal PIPE ORGAN, | 


giving the effects of two manuals and pedals on its single hey. 


board. Prices from £70. Over 750 supplied. Estimates given for | 
Repairs, Rebuilds, Two- and Three-Manual Organs, &c. 
Positive OrxGan Co., Ltd., 44, (opposite 
Tube Station), London, N.V 


TOR SALE.—Set of RUMMEN’S ae PEDALS 
and BE NCH. Carriage to be paid by purchaser. £2 ros. Apply, 
AR, 51, Eyot | Gardens, Hammersmith, London, Ww. 


0] P. "wl ORGAN PEDALS for Pianos. We are 


makers to Organ Builders and Profession, by whom our 


anted 
elite Sor real merit. Write, O.P.C. Works, Brinscall, ( orley. 


RGAN PRACTICE.—Three-manual Pipe Organ 

for Practice—good condition ; complete set of couplers; blown 

by hydraulic engine. 1s. per hour. Hamilton Evans & Co., 54, London 

Hare Forest Hill, S.E. (x minute from Station). Telephone—693 
enh. am, 


ft are pronounced “the only perfect,” and we are thrice 


RGAN PRACTICE.—-OVERSTRUNG PIANO-. 


FORTE, fitted Pneumatic 
Board and Organ Bench. Complete, £25. 
120, Blackhorse Road, Walthamstow. 


IANO PEDALS.—NorRMAN & BEARD’s Patent 

Pneumatic Pedal Attachment for the Piano, as used by many 

well-known solo organists. Full particulars from Norman & Beard, Ltd., 
Organ Builders, 19, Ferdinand Street, London, N.W. 


TIRGIL CLAVIER for SALE —aln 
bargain. Apply, 42, Manor House, Marylebone Road, N.W. 


\JIKGIL CLAVIER for SALE. ynd 


In gond c ondition. 
Moderate price. Bargain. D., Novello & Co., Ltd., 160, Wardour 
Street, w. 


(LARINEDs in A and B flat (MAHILLON S best, | 
Purescut keys), —— condition, with patent-leather case for | 
two. £7103. W. A. C., 183, Lodge Lane, Liverpool. 


OR SALE. —inae VIOLA. Fine tone, good 


condition, reasonable price. Write for appointment to W. B. | 
Bournville, King’s Avenue, New Malden. 


YROFESSIONAL and MUSICAL ARTISTES.— | 

Comfortable homes for Young Ladies, with Sitting-rooms, Pianos, 
Zaths, Basket: | 

92 and rar, 


Radiating Pedal- 


Attachment, lal- | 
Organist, 


Great Bargain. 


Buffet—separate Tables. Dining- rooms Re-decorated, 
fooms, Moderate terms. Write, 
Charlotte Street, Fitzroy Square, W.C. Close to Tube. 


—almost new;/| 


| Telephone: 


1910. 75 


>VERY COMPOSER should send for DINH DINHAM, 
BLYTH & CO.’'S Specimens and Price Lists (free) for Litho- 
graphing Anthems, Songs, &c. 50 Copies of Hymn-Tune, Kyrie, &c., 
6d. ; 100, 4s. 6d. Fencharch Street, London. Established 1872. 


Auction for the Sale of Musical 
mc PUTTICKand SIMPSON, Auctioneers, 
7, Leicester Square, London, W.C., hold SPE ‘cl AL SALES of 

M USICAL INSTRUMENTS on or about the 2oth of every month. 
Sales of Musical Libraries, Music Plates, and Copy: rights, Trade Stocks, 
Manufacturers’ Plant, &c., are held as occasion may require. 
Valuations for Probate or Legacy Duty, or for Public or Private Sale. 
Terms on application. 


THE MALKIN 
PATENT PEDAL ATTACHMENT 


All Organists should write for particulars of above 
attachment. It is the latest invention, most up-to-date, 
the simplest, best and cheapest attachment on the market, 
absolutely noiseless, is easily fixed by any amateur, and will 
not injure the most delicate pianoforte. 

OuR NEW AND EXCLUSIVE OCTAVE ATTACHMENT 
is the Greatest Advance in Pedal Attachments since 
their introduction. 

The following testimonial is one of many— 

Brampton, Cumberland. 
Dear Sir, October 6, 1909. 
After an exhaustive examination and trial of your attachment, 

I am well satisfied that it is the best on the market for simplicity 

and durability, noiseless and perfect repetition, and non-injurious 

to any piano. It cannot be beaten, and the moderate price should 

guarantee a large sale. Yours faithfully, 

F. DIGGLE, Mus. Bac., A.R.C.O. 

Full particulars from— 

THE MALKIN PATENT PEDAL CO., LTD., 

HANLEY, STAFFS. 


PIANO PE PEDALS. 
BEST AND CHEAPEST. 


Intending purchasers should write for our Price List of Pneumatic 
and Mechanical Attachments for the Piano. 

Perfect touch and repetition guaranteed ; Piano action not interfered 
with, and left absolutely free ; Pedals Pedals ensily removed. 


WORKMANSHIP Gl P GUARANTEED. 


SCOVELL & CO., Lrp., City Oncan Works, Epinsurcu. 


THE OLD FIRM. 


P. CONACHER & CO. 


Organ Builders, 
SPRINGWOOD WORKS, 
HUDDERSFIELD. 

TWO GOLD MEDALS. 


NICHOLSON AND CO. 
ORGAN BUILDERS, 
PALACE YARD, WORCESTER. 
(ESTABLISHED 1841.) 

and Estimates 


sent free. 


THE 


MUSIC COPYING AGENCY. 


STRONG & DARE, 99, REGENT St., Lonvon, W. 


| Every description of 


MUSIC COPYING, TRANSPOSITION, 


undertaken by thoroughly experienced writers. 


&e., 


| ORCHESTRATION. — Composers’ Works 
Orchestra by expert arrangers. Highest 
recommendations from well-known Musicians. 
Orchestral Scores and other MSS. Edited and Revised. 
Estimates given for Engraving. 
1663 City. Telegrams: Musicopag, London. 
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THE MUSICAL 


TIMES.—FEBRUARY 


I, 1910. 


(INstTiITUTED 1872.) 


Chairman of Board : 
Sir FREDERICK BRIDGE, M.V.O. 


Director of Studies: G. E. BAMBRIDGE, F.T.C.L., F.R.A.M. 


Director of Examinations: C. W. PEARCE, Mus.D. 


Students may join at any time, for the full course or single | 


subjects. 


The College provides Instruction in all Musical Subjects, 
trains students of both sexes to become efficient 
In 


addition to the individual tuition, there are Classes in 


and 


Soloists (amateur or professional) and Teachers. 


special subjects, as: Pianoforte Technique, The Art 


Teaching Music, and Elocution; also periodical Lectures 


on Musical History, &c. 


All students are entitled to attend the Orchestral, Chamber 


Music, and Choral Classes without further fee. 


There is an Operatic Class open to outside as well as | 
College Students, and a Class for Training Boys for | 


Cathedral Choirs. 


Students are prepared for London and other University | 
Musical Degrees, for the Examinations of the Royal College 


of Organists, &c. 


Tuition is also given by Correspondence. 
lessons. 


Students are admitted to the Junior School up to 15 years | 


of age. 


Write for the New Prospectus. 


SHELLEY FISHER, Secretary. 


Mandeville Place, Manchester Square, London, W 


WILL BE PUBLISHED FEBRUARY 5. 
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EDWARD ELGAR. 


THE POEMS BY 
GILBERT PARKER. 


OH, SOFT WAS THE 
(Op. 59, No. 3). 


WAS IT SOME GOLDEN 
(Op. 59, No. 5). 
TWILIGHT 


(Op. so, No. 6). 


SONG 
STAR 


Price Two SHILLINGS EACH NEY. 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 
THE 
ROYAL COLLEGE OF ORGANISTS 
FELLOWSHIP EXAMINATION 
JULY, 1910. 


SOLO PLAYING TEST PIECES: 
1. Toccata and Fugue in D minor (Book 10, maeng & Higgs’ Se 


Edition) Bach 

- Adagio in F (No. 41 Ananguments for the we by 
WwW Sest) Haydn 

. Con Moto in B flat H. Smart 1 


London: Nove.to anp Company, Limited. 


TRINITY COLLEGE oF MUSIC. | 


Also evening | 


3 


“THE PIANOFORTE 
AND THE ABILITY TO PLAY IT.” 


| BEFORE BUYING A PIANO PLAYER 
INSPECT, or obtain full particulars of the 


Broadwood Player-Piano. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION. 


JOHN BROADWOOD & SON: SONS, Ltp., 
CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, w, 


BOSW ORTH EDITION. 


IMPORTANT 
NEW CHORAL WORKS 


EDITED BY 


SIR FREDERICK BRIDGE. 


GOD THAT MADEST EARTH 
AND HEAVEN 
SOPRANO SOLO AND CHORUS 
By THOMAS ATTWOOD. 

| Price Threepence. 


THE SOULS OF THE RIGHTEOUS 
FULL ANTHEM 
By SIR JOHN GOSS. 


Price Fourpence. 
FOR LENTEN SERVICES. 
| BY THE WATERS OF BABYLON 
ANTHEM FOR FOUR VOICES 
By J. T. FIELD. 
| Price Threepence. 


GOD SO LOVED THE WORLD 
BARITONE SOLO AND CHORUS 
By ROBERT ARTHUR HODGSON. 
Price Three-Halfpence. 


MAGNIFICAT AND NUNC DIMITTIS 
IN A MAJOR 
By J. T. FIELD. 
Price Threepence. 
Special quotations to Choirmasters—sample — post-free on 
application. Complete Lists post-fr 


of 


BOSWORTH & CO., 
17, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W. 


Just 


PERFORMED WITH GREAT SUCCESS AT QUEEN’s HALL. 


SOLEMN MELODY 


FOR 
STRINGS AND ORGAN 


COMPOSED BY 


H. WALFORD DAVIES. 


ScoRE 2s. cd. 

| STRING PARTS Is. 3d. 

ORGAN = os. 6d. 

Pt | ARRANGEMENT FOR PIANOFORTE SOLO Is. 6d. 
IN THE PRESS. 

2 © | ARRANGEMENT FOR ORGAN SOLO Is. 6d. 
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Che Wusical Cimes 
AND SINGING-CLASS CIRCULAR. 
FEBRUARY 


I, 1910. 


VINCENT D'INDY 
CESAR FRANCK.* 


By ErNrEst NEWMAN. 


M. ON 


One could wish that the first book on César 
Franck to appear in England had been written 
by an Englishman, if only as an indication that 
Franck’s music was already well known in this 
country ; but as that, unfortunately, is not yet the 
case, it is well to have the work of propaganda 
done by any competent writer, and of M. Vincent 
d'Indy’s unusual competence in this matter there 
cannot be the least doubt. Himself a pupil of 
Franck, an accomplished musician sympathetic to 
most that is good in modern music and yet with 
his roots firmly embedded in the past, a thinker 
and a not inconsiderable man of letters, he is 
on the whole the writer most fitted to speak with 
authority on César Franck and his music. His 
own temperament, in which austerity occasionally 
becomes tartness, does indeed obtrude _ itself 
disadvantageously here and there; but on the 
whole the book is admirably sane and sound. 
Mrs. Newmarch has of course done the work of 
translation excellently, and has made the volume 
more useful to English readers by a preface in 
which she discusses the progress of musical taste 


in France during the rgth century, and gives an} 


interesting vésumé of the career of M. d’Indy 
himself. 

It was quite in keeping with the irony of things 
that the greatest French musician of the second 
half of the last century should not have been a 
Frenchman. History is full of these little strokes 
of humour. 
times—Napoleon—was an Italian. The greatest 
modern German musician—-Beethoven—was half 
a Dutchman. Germany gets the credit, not only 
for Liszt, 
who was a Bohemian, and for Haydn, who 
was a Croat, but for four of the greatest living 
conductors—Richter (a Hungarian), Nikisch (a 
Hungarian), Mahler (a Bohemian Jew) and 
Weingartner (a Dalmatian), César Franck was 
a Belgian, born at Liége in 1822, in the 
Walloon country, which, as M. d’Indy says, 
is ‘peculiarly French, not only in sentiment and 
language but also in its external aspect,’ and at 
the same time ‘German in its customs and 
surroundings.’ It is not too fanciful to trace to 
this complex heredity environment, as 


M. d’Indy does, the main qualities of Franck’s | 


eclectic nature, that made him ‘the creator of a 


‘ymphonie art that was exceedingly French in its | 


balance and precision, while at the same time it 


Translated, with an Intro- 
7s. 6d. net. 


,' César Franck. By Vincent « Indy 
Cuction, by Rosa Newmarch. Jolin Lane. 


music, chiefly the organ and composition. 
‘leading French musicians of the time, especially 


‘ducing the cor anglais. 


who was a Hungarian, for Gluck, | - 
beautiful work, most of them found they had 


| rested upon the solid basis of Beethoven’s art, itself 
| the outcome of still earlier musical traditions.’ 


The 
Franck family settled finally in France in 1846, and 


| César in time became a naturalised French citizen. 
For nearly half-a-century he lived a laborious life 


in Paris as a comparatively humble teacher of 


The 


those holding official positions, were insensately 
jealous of him and unkind to him. M. d’Indy’s 
explanation seems the right one—that they knew 
him to be their superior in every way, and dreaded 
him accordingly. The teaching at the Conservatoire 
appears to have been strangely incompetent in 
many respects, and we can imagine that when 
Franck became professor of the organ there, in 1872, 
some of his colleagues were made to look rather 
small. One anecdote told by M. d’Indy will suffice 
to show the intellectual and musical calibre of some 
of the prominent Parisian musicians of that day. 
When Franck’s Symphony was given in 1889 by 
the Société des Concerts du Conservatoire, 
M. dIndy asked one of the authorities—‘ a 
professor at the Conservatoire and a kind of 
Jactotum on the committee ’—what he thought of it. 
‘That a symphony?’ he replied in contemptuous 
tones. ‘ But, my dear sir, who ever heard of writing 
for the cor anglais in a symphony? Just mentiona 
single symphony by Haydn or Beethoven intro- 
There, well, you see, 
your Franck’s music may be whatever you please, 
but it will never be a symphony!’ ‘There could 
hardly be much communion of soul between 
Franck and a man like this; and when Franck’s 
abilities and the natural lovableness of his nature 
drew to him most of the best of the younger 


musicians in Paris, he seems to have been disliked 


even beyond the normal limits of hatred permissible 
in Conservatoires and Academies and other places 
where men are engaged in teaching the humanising 
art of music. When he gave a private performance 


: al lof the then unknown ‘ Beatitudes’ at his house, 
« . « 
The greatest Frenchman of modern 


and invited the Minister of Fine Arts, the critics, 


‘and the Conservatoire professors, thinking—good, 
/simple man—that all these disinterested seekers 


after truth would be anxious to hear a new and 


engagements elsewhere, while the one or two critics 
who turned up ‘fled in a few minutes.” When he 
died, in November, 1890, ‘no official deputation 


from the Ministry or the Department of Fine Arts 
}accompanied the body to its last resting-place. 


Even the Conservatoire, which reckoned him 
among its professors, neglected to send a repre- 
sentative to the funeral of this organist whose lofty 


views of art had always seemed dangerous to the 


peace of this official institution. ‘The director, 
Ambroise Thomas, who had all his life been 
given to pouring forth platitudes on less worthy 
tombs, quickly took to his bed when he heard that 
a member of Franck’s family had come to invite 
him to the funeral. Other important professors 
followed suit, and were conveniently taken ill, in 
order to avoid compromising themselves.’ It seems 
incredible that such rancour should have been 
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a member of Franck’s family had come to invite 
him to the funeral. Other important professors 
followed suit, and were conveniently taken ill, in 
order to avoid compromising themselves.’ It seems 
incredible that such rancour should have been 
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aroused by a man who, from all accounts, was|afterwards from Debussy. It is perhaps the very 
singularly amiable, modest, tolerant and lovable, | individuality of Franck that has stood in the way of 
and that for some time after his death his|a general German appreciation of him, for our good 
influence should have been chiefly confined to| friends in Germany have got into a sad habit of 
his pupils, and a very small circle beyond these. | thinking that great music means simply German 
The explanation seems to be that while Franck| music. Most of them have not yet grasped the 
was big enough to arouse the suspicious fears|elementary fact that music may talk French, or 
and hatreds of smaller people, he had not the| English, and still talk sensibly and profoundly. 
masterful kind of bigness that feeds on and is| They are inclined to be a trifle condescending to 
nourished by hatred and abuse—the quality that | music that has a non-Teutonic idiom. M. Rolland 
makes a man like Wagner or Strauss simply set! gives an instance. In an article on ‘ Musique 
his teeth and swear that he will come out on top |frangaise et musique allemande,’ he tells us of a 
or die. ‘There was nothing of the fighter in Franck. | recent festival of French and German music held 
Certain aspects of life, indeed, he never understood. | in Strasburg, at which he was greatly hurt by the 
Those of us who have heard the ‘ Beatitudes’ have | apathy of good German musicians towards the best 
noted with some amusement how completely he| modern French art. That of César Franck was 
seems to stand outside the character of Satan. | received coolly, but the audience waxed enthusiastic 
Into all the other sentiments of the oratorio he | over a superficial work of Charpentier, and Richard 
enters with peculiar intimacy ; but the sentiment of | Strauss graciously confessed to M. Rolland that he 
evil is something he knows only by hearsay, and | found it charming, ‘real music of Montmartre.’ 
his conscientious but unsuccessful attempt to|M. Rolland rightly waxes indignant at the 
express it in his music reminds us of an artist who | patronising impertinence of this attitude, with its 
has never been out of his own Midland village,|implied theory that the French are only good 
and never seen the sea, trying to paint a wreck in| enough to supply the world with piquant, sparkling 
a storm. M. d’Indy finds the explanation of the |trivialities, while it is to the Germans we must 
failure of this part of the ‘Beatitudes’ in the}look for profounder things. There is a ‘French 
fundamental sweetness and simplicity of Franck’s| spirit’ that means gaiety, lightness, and _ glitter; 
nature. ‘I can never forget,’ he says, ‘his efforts|there is also a ‘French spirit’—the spirit of 
to put on an awe-inspiring air, his frowns, the|the great serious poets and thinkers and dreamers 
contortions of his mouth and the queer sounds of|of France—that means more than this, that 
his voice, which caused us to smile rather than|means earnest emotion, and intellectual lucidity, 
tremble, when he sang “C'est moi l’esprit du mal, | and incomparable grace of style. And of all this 
qui sois roi de la terre.” Poor, dear master! His|César Franck is perhaps the best modern repre- 
good faith was unshaken, and he honestly believed | sentative in music. He is modern, yet not 
himself for the moment to be “the spirit of evil” | Wagnerian; a consummate technician, yet no 

he who had only lived and worked for good!| mechanical product of the schools; a man of 
Incapable, therefore, of drawing upon himself for|deep feeling, but of a type of feeling that is 
the expression of emotions which he never felt but | wholly characteristic of himself and his race, owing 
superficially, he borrowed the style of the most | nothing to the Teutonic tradition. He is indeed 
inferior eclectics, and here . . . . . falls backs on/| one of the heirs of Bach and Beethoven, but in no 
Meyerbeer.’ A man like this was wholly lacking | sense an imitator of either of them. He has thus 
not only in the art of Conservatoire intrigue, but in| been able to give French music an impetus it 
the art of impressing himself upon the general) sorely needed; and wherever we look into the 
public ; and it is not at all surprising that when, |changed conditions of Parisian musical life—at 
after being passed over by the State for many/|the newer schools of composers, at the larger and 
years, he was decorated with the ribbon of a/ more intelligent public for serious instrumental 
Chevalier of the Legion of Honour in 1885, it was|music, or at the excellent work done by the 
not as a composer but as ‘ Franck (César Auguste), | Schola cantorum—we find either his influence at 
Professor of Organ.’ Yet this gentle, humble, work or some other influence that has grown out 
and retiring man was the biggest force in French | of that. 
music of the latter half of the nineteenth century, 
and has given it, by his own work and through his 
pupils, an impulse so fecund that its vigour ts still 
undiminished. 

What he has done, in the first place, is to raise MUSINGS IN A LIBRARY. 
immensely the standard of French instrumental | 
music. France, until recently, has not been rich ‘ 
in this kind of art, and the fact that there is} I am no antiquary; indeed old things rather 
still, I believe, no commodious concert hall in| repel than attract me ; but it interests me to spend 
Paris, as distinguished from theatres or opera! my rare intervals of leisure in that oddest of odd 
houses, is very significant. Expert observers like | places, a musical library. Few people have ever 
M. Romain Rolland date a distinct renaissance of| had the run of this place ; few would be able to 
French music from 1870. For a time it lay under | find it even if they knew where to look for it. It 
the Wagnerian influence, the most vital reaction | is a sort of den, or vault, contrived in the heart of a 
against which came first from César Franck and large building and having no walls but the gigantic 
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bookcases which comprise it. In these cases are | must be seen to: let us take his sixth Quartet (it 
copies of what must surely be nearly all the | ought to be better than his first) and see what we 
musical compositions and works on music printed /can make of it. Accordingly I got a sheet of 
before the year 1800. There are very few that! paper, and wrote out in a short score the four parts 
have appeared since that time, because these of about half the first movement. It begins thus : 
are modern and therefore valueless, not to say 

despicable. There are also tons and tons of, 

wonderful volumes containing manuscript copies | 455. Andante moderate, 7") _ 

of madrigals, motets, and other vocal works of the 533 
17th century, done in the days when printed — 

scores were unattainable. It amuses me, I say, to 
dip at random into one of these cases and bring | 
out a volume of music, the existence of which I 
never suspected, the composer of which has been | 
forgotten this many a long year, and to endeavour | 
to find out who he was, what he did, and why he 

did it. Some of the results of these gropings I 

propose to lay before the readers of the A/usica/ | 
Times with the earnest assurance that I intend | 


writing on the level of the man in the street, and | — 
not as a learned person—a character to which 1| tere eerie 
as a are g 2 vee 
| 


have no claim. 
Well, I was idly wondering to myself one day | 


why it was that I had never, since my student days, | == = aly 
attempted to write a String Quartet—for I must | gn aa i ees 
tell you, with a blush, that I dabble in composition | omens oe ’ 
now and then. Diving into one of the mighty | 
cases of my library (I call it mine, though as a/] only give a portion of the lower parts; the 
matter of fact it owns me, rather than I it), 1 drew | reader can supply the remainder with little difficulty. 
forth a portly volume, one of a set of four, indexed | Well, is this anything but rather inferior Haydn ? 
on the inside as follows : I skimmed through the other five quartets—the 
first violin parts—and although there was all that 
| piquant diversity of note-values that makes Haydn's 
by Pleyel, Op. 67. music so much brighter than that of Mozart, there 
” 5° /was not a subject, not a phrase, that had any 
individuality. After this I tried several of the 
‘other unknowns with exactly the same result. 
OME nce | Pleyel, as everybody knows, was a pupil of Haydn, 
and although he was said to have shown some 
Op. 13 Individuality at first —which has escaped my 
ig rag | search—the majority of his works are mere pallid 
» Ops reflections of his master. 
Hofmeister, Op. 9. _Now it is very easy for the superficial mind to 
Pugnani. | dismiss this matter as unimportant and to say, 
Martinelli. | ‘Great men always have their imitators ; the works 
Kivceemer. |of the great men endure; those of their satellites 
Romberg. are forgotten.’ There is more in it than this. 
Stamitz. | Stamitz and Pleyel were highly esteemed in their 
| day, as is proved by their quartets achieving the 
Another similar set of volumes adjoining declared | costly dignity of print. I feel that the men 
self to contain 73 more quartets, by equally |themselves were earnest artists enough—a man 
obscure persons and mostly in sets of 6. 1 was’ hardly writes 70 symphonies without having some- 
wmewhat staggered, especially by the fact that | thing in him—but they were educated under a 
weh people as Cirri and Vachon (unknown to false and pernicious system which has proved fatal 
Grove) should be able to get quartets finely|to all but artists of the most powerful calibre. 
engraved — aye, on copper plates — while we This system, not yet swept away, was in full vigour 
worthy moderns dared not contemplate such an when I was a student. Its doctrine was, in effect, 
wt. They must have been very good stuff, | that the student was to cultivate a blind, uncritical 
wrely! Presently I found that Grove had a word | reverence for the great masters of the past and to 
®t two about Stamitz. He was the scion of a|‘form a correct style’ (so they put it) by 
very musical stock and, besides these quartets, | endeavouring to imitate them. At the same time 
published -actually published—(it does not say at lit was impressed upon him that this imitation was a 
whose expense) many sets of six out of his seventy | vain task, for he could never, never hope to rival, 
ymphonies! And it was the merest chance that | much less to surpass his models. Above all he was 
[had not died without ever hearing of him. This! taught that art, literature, morals—the progress of 
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has always followed a dwindling | attempt to improve upon what his predecessors 
have done, or it is nothing. 
Now the art of the string quartet has gone on 
—— ‘from Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven, to Brahms, 
Dvorak and Tanéiéff, and unless I feel that I can 
‘This, which we call ‘the classical tradition,’ would, write a finer quartet than Tanéieff I have no business 
if pushed to its logical conclusion, hold that} to meddle with the matter. I have no wish to 
Palestrina was a greater composer than Mozart, have my compositions respectfully embalmed* 
and Orlando di Lasso than Beethoven, but such | after my death, and put into fat volumes that 
absurdities were evaded by another cardinal | nobody will ever open. Think of it! One hundred 
doctrine, namely, that all the great were equally|and fifty different string quartets by eighteen 
great (like the saints), and standards of relative | different forgotten composers. And these works, 
merit could apply only to the living, or the| each of four movements complete in all its parts, 
recently dead. and beautifully printed, will never be heard, but 
I believe that artists who have accepted this|stand like tombstones to the memory of their 
tradition, and looked upon individuality as a thing | authors. Memory! Mockingword! Not evenan 
to be shunned rather than cultivated, have thereby | Algernon Ashton walks through this graveyard and 
sold their birthright for a mess of pottage. They! writes to the papers about the way these tomb- 
have followed the line of least resistance (a pretty | stones are neglected. Yet how melancholy to 
mixture of metaphor !), and have sought immediate | think that all the fine brain-work expended on 
repute by producing work which was in the the manufacture of these things could not save 
prevailing fashion. Whether it be madrigals or|them from the fate of the mere shop-ballad! 
string quartets, or the shop-ballads of to-day, the , Yet there is comfort, too, for me in that thought. 
man who does this may achieve his object and win | Farewell, ¢mrtatores, servum pecus ! 
temporary fame (and a penny or two), but when 
he is as dead as his model his work will be much | 
deader ; for it is written that the Pantheon shall 


the world in fact 
course, like this : 


not include any but original statues. THE ORGAN ACCOMPANIMENT OF 
Another point struck me in looking up the lives —— rc 

of Stamitz, Pleyel, and Co. There lived—from CHURCH MUSIC. 

1809 to 1876—an English musician whose artistic By Water G. ALCocK. 


career was very similar to theirs. If you were to 

read a memoir of Thomas Mudie, you would be | The organ owes, if not its birth, at least its 
naturally loth to believe that a second-rate English- | early development to sacred surroundings, and 
man could compare with a second-rate Austrian or js still considered a necessary adjunct to the 
German, yet the fact remains that his symphonies, | music of the English Church. It is, therefore, well 
though very Haydnesque, are distinctly more | to bear this in mind when discussing its use asa 
engaging than those of Pleyel. But not a note of| means of accompaniment. Until the early part of 
Mudie’s mountain of music—not so much as |the last century, the instrument simply duplicated 
a song—has survived him, nor does it sy are vocal parts, except in solos, which naturally, 


to have done so. Some hundreds of his MSS. | with their figured bass, gave the organist scope for 
(there was no print for him !) are stowed away in| his invention. But the progress made in secular 
corners of this library in dusty packages, which | jnstrumental music, though for long without effect 
even I have scarce the courage to open, while his upon that of the Church, gradually influenced the 
foreign rivals stand in rows of rotting calf-bound | accompaniments both of Services and Anthems, 
volumes, with delusive pride, upon the sagging} and the advance made in this respect may be 
shelves of the bookcases. appreciated by comparing the organ part of earlier 
These reflections all crowding upon my mind | works with, ¢.g., Wesley’s ‘ Wilderness’ or Stanford's 
seemed to explain quite clearly to me—I do not | recent setting of the Magnificat in G. Yet this 
know if they do to you—both why I have never | development has led to abuses in accompaniment, 
written a string quartet and why Stamitz and the | intensified by the modern discoveries in variety of 
rest used always to write them in half-dozens.|tone and complex mechanism, leading to the 
When a man simply fills up a form he can go on employment of organs out of all proportion to the 
doing it, with slight variations, all his life. ‘There | needs of actual Service Music. ‘The organ recital 
was a painter whom I knew, who painted nothing | of modern times, with its orchestral transcriptions, 
else but boats on a canal. He finished a hundred | has also much to answer for, though these, in their 
pictures every year and always sold them off by | place and at suitable times, may be considered 
auction, without frames, for what they would fetch. legitimate enough. ; 
I saw one of his canvases once nailed over a| It will of course be said that had the early 
broken window. 1 would think it as much a | composers possessed our instruments they would 
crime as murder to prostitute my talent like that. | have elaborated their accompaniments ; but even 
WV hether anybody wants our music or not doesn’t | had they done so, we should still be the pooret 
matter in the least. The composer has to spend lfor the loss of the pure vocal writing which made 
nearly the whole of his life learning his craft, and|— 
each experiment that he puts forth must be an | * More likely to be cremated.—Ep., M7. 
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the world in fact 
course, like this : 


not include any but original statues. THE ORGAN ACCOMPANIMENT OF 
Another point struck me in looking up the lives —— rc 

of Stamitz, Pleyel, and Co. There lived—from CHURCH MUSIC. 

1809 to 1876—an English musician whose artistic By Water G. ALCocK. 
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them famous and so completely fitted the purpose | endeavour only to suggest; and there are many 
for which it was produced. It seems that we are| occasions when silence is even better than 
in danger of losing sight of the essentials of Church | sound. 
music, which ought to serve and not dictate to} The Hymn-tune, that retrograde movement from 
religion. Whether in composition or interpretation, | the grand old chorale, or voice of the multitude— 
the underlying thought must be devotional, and as | the People’s Song—is worthy of attention, though 
far removed from a mere ‘performance’ as is it has deteriorated so often into a part-song. It is 
humanly possible. The modern element of musical yet possible for the organist to secure even for this 
excitement has led some, indeed, to wish for a,a manly and_ dignified rendering, though 
second Palestrina! Fortunately, the influence of | sentimentality is too often its chief characteristic. 
plain-song is still felt in many Church compositions ; ‘There are occasions when, of course, nothing can 
of our time. As an example, the happiest use of be done. ‘There exists a hymn book in which the 
the ancient intonation to the ‘Credo’ and ‘Gloria | tune of ‘ Home, sweet home’ is set to the words of 
in excelsis’ is made in Stanford’s masterly | ‘I could not do without Thee’! In hymn accom- 
setting in B flat, while in the ‘Te Deum’ it forms | paniment all extravagant and undue marks of 
the theme upon which the work is built. Among / expression should be avoided. Such maltreatment 
other works which also exhibit the organ in its as playing the treble part on the Great Tromba, 
dignified and legitimate use may be included such with the left hand on the full Swell, while the 
settings of the Evening Canticles as Martin in A, | left foot is pumping out the bass s/accato on the 
Bennett in A, and Noble in B minor. These and | 16-ft. open, and the right foot securely lashed to 
other modern examples, both of Services andthe Swell pedal, should be numbered among the 
Anthems, share, with those of earlier writers, | things that unfortunately have been. 
thoughts at once lofty in ideal and worthy of| How many give a thought to the playing of the 
the Sanctuary. What is also of great import- | two chords constituting an Amen? ‘There is a 
ance in the subject under consideration, is that | well-known case of an organist who instructed his 
such modern Anthems and Services can be deputy ‘never to forget the “ coaxing-note ” for the 
effectively rendered upon an organ of moderate} Amens!’ Can it be considered artistic or even 
sie and equipment without danger of over-| necessary to put down the top note of the first 
assertiveness, unsuitable in the circumstances of|chord of an Amen before the remainder? Can 
time and place. Some latitude may be claimed | we wonder that the Church organist is not always 
in the accompaniment of many anthems, on the | considered an artist ? 
ground of descriptiveness and wider scope, though | Let us remember that we have the power of 
this must be governed by the same underlying | impressing men for good, and the privilege of 
principles, and legitimate use of the organ. | supporting earnest worshippers in their praise and 
It is in turning to the Psalms and Hymns that | prayer. 
we come nearer to the weak point of some modern| In the accompaniment to the Creed and the 
organists. ‘They may be brilliant soloists, and in! Lord’s Prayer, it may no doubt be an ingenious 
every way estimable in their wish and intention to | and clever thing to introduce parts of the ‘Siegfried 
maintain the high tone of the musical part of the | Idyll,’ and this has actually been done. But is it 
service, but the very freedom possible in such | fitting to introduce such ideas, though associated 
accompaniments is a real peril to more than| with music so lovely, at such solemn and important 
a few. | Moments ? Rather let the harmonies be few and 
The organ-loft has been the nursery of so much | simple, enough to support the voices without dis- 
which, if sincere, is inartistic, and for that very | tracting the attention from the real meaning of the 
reason deep-rooted, that we have everything to| words. ‘The dominant thought should not be 
gain if we desire to become and remain worthy of |‘ How can I astonish everybody in some entirely 
our high profession. ‘The fantastic ideas sometimes | new way ?’ 
entertained in regard to the Psalms also give one} ‘The question of Voluntaries may perhaps be 
food for reflection. The use of the 32-ft. reed in|} touched upon here, and there is no doubt some 
the ‘Venite’ would hardly be thought necessary or | difficulty in selecting music which may prepare the 
justified by its effect. Yet that has been done, | minds of the congregation for the Service which 
and equalled by the use of the full Swell throughout | follows. One too often hears a perfunctory and 
a complete psalm. Both these performances | thoughtless performance, which, if it has any effect 
were quite intentional, and no doubt sincere. ‘The | at all, distracts the listener. ‘To those who have 
difficulty seems to be for an organist to keep his | the ability to extemporise, it may be an opportunity 
hands off the keys, or his feet off the pedals, even|to reflect what we may hope to be a devotional 
for a verse. ‘The constant use of the 16-ft. bass|frame of mind. In other cases, there are many 
becomes wearisome, and fails in its effect when it | movements of fitting character which may be used. 
is wanted. Also, it must be borne in mind that | ‘There is also in course of preparation by Messrs. 
the upper part of the pedal-board should be used | Novello a series of Introductory Voluntaries by 
in preference to the lower, except when a massive | various composers, each lasting about one minute, 
effect is required, as in the Gloria to the Psalms, or} which should prove acceptable and useful. The 
other similar cases. Let it also be remembered out-going Voluntary is of scarcely less importance. 
that rather than imitate as realistically as possible | Nothing can be more disturbing, after a solemn 
all that passes before our notice, we should/and devotional service, with possibly a sermon 
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which brings one face to face with the realities of 
life and ccath, than to hear from the organ a light- 
hearted and irresponsible Voluntary. We have 
heard Handel’s chorus, ‘O, the pleasure of the 
plains,’ on such an occasion: no doubt a fine 
chorus, but, then and there, entirely inappropriate. 

In conclusion, it may be said that the organist 
should always bear in mind the end towards which 
he is working. By all means let the organ develop, 


considerations ; but when used as an accompani- 
ment to Church music, it must still jealously 
guard the Church’s traditions. So long as our 
Church instruments include their full complement 
of real ‘organ’ stops, of non-imitative character, 
just so long may we hope to maintain the dignity 
and beauty of the music of the Sanctuary ; then 
the congregation would feel that Church music is 
something separate and apart, and that while within 


becoming more and more responsive to the calls|the hallowed precincts they leave the world and 


made upon it, either from 


tonal or technical | its cares elsewhere. 


HOW 


A ‘TRUM 


PET IS MADE. 
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Il.— THe NATURAL 


‘TRUMPET AND Horn. 


(Continued from p. 16.) 


As examples of the short, straight trumpet, the 
ancient Roman tuba and the modern coach-horn 
may be named. Considerations of the rigidity of 
the tube and the convenience of handling limit the 
length of such instruments to about four feet, and 
a consequent easy compass limited upwards by the 
sixth harmonic. If we would increase the compass, 
the necessary extra length must be disposed of by 
some manner of bending, and in the lituus, the 
Roman cavalry trumpet, the form given was that of 
the letter J, the bell end being turned upwards. 
Other instruments used in the Roman armies were, 
in quality, rather of the bugle and horn type than 
of the trumpet, and were bent into large curves. 

Assuming that we have a short trumpet on 
which the fourth and fifth harmonics, or ¢’ and e’, 
can be sounded, and that we wish to obtain the d 


NATURAL SCALE OF THE 


Harmonic series | 
on 4-feet trumpet f 


Harmonic series 
on 8-feet trumpet f 


The upward limit of compass is indefinite, 
depending chiefly upon the ability of the player, 
and on long trumpets the pedal or fundamental 
note is practically impossible; even the second 
harmonic is seldom used. 

The short straight horn, thus increased in length 
and bent into a convenient form for handling, has 
become the typical natural or simple trumpet, 
which has been subjected to no material change 
for several hundred years. For a long time its 
use, apart from military purposes, was reserved 
for kings and nobles, and trumpeters were the 
aristocracy of wind-instrument players. Town 
bands were not allowed to employ either trumpeters 
or kettle-drummers, and the first recorded departure | 
from this is a grant to the town of Augsburg by 
the Emperor Sigismund in 1426, of the privilege of 
keeping town trumpeters, for which the town paid 
a good sum to the imperial exchequer. 

The important position held by the trumpet 
in former times in Court bands may be judged 


| 


between these, the addition of tubing sufficient in 
length to lower the pitch an octave will give the 
desired result. By this alteration, while all the 
original notes remain (but, relatively to the funda. 
mental, an octave higher), new notes are introduced 
intermediate in pitch between each of the original 
notes on the short trumpet. In the following 
table is shown how the fourth and fifth notes of 
the short trumpet are replaced by the eighth and 
tenth on the altered instrument, or, in general, 
that certain notes are common to both, and that 
the ninth note is the required @”. It may be at 
once stated that the eleventh and thirteenth notes 
do not strictly agree with any notes in the diatonic 
scale, and that the seventh and fourteenth are 
slightly flat for B flat. Some considerations 
arising from these facts will be dwelt upon later. 


TRUMPET. 
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the records of those maintained by our 
own sovereigns. King Edward III. had _ five 
trumpeters in a band of nineteen musicians, 
King Henry VIII. fourteen trumpeters in a band 
of forty- two, and Queen Elizabeth no less than 
sixteen trumpeters, out of a similar total of 
forty-two performers. 

As in former days trumpets were always 
pitched in D%, and yet the part-music written 
for them comprised a range of three octaves, it 
must be explained that the difficulty of the 
compass was met by making the instruments on 
which the upper parts were played, of smaller bore. 
Such an instrument with small bore, and small, 
shallow-cupped mouthpiece, was known as the 
clarino or clareta, as distinguished from the 
trgmba, or trumpet proper. ‘The illustrations 
given on p. 83 show the contrast between an 
elementary type, and the standard model of 
trumpet as it has existed for three or four 
centuries. 
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original notes remain (but, relatively to the funda. 
mental, an octave higher), new notes are introduced 
intermediate in pitch between each of the original 
notes on the short trumpet. In the following 
table is shown how the fourth and fifth notes of 
the short trumpet are replaced by the eighth and 
tenth on the altered instrument, or, in general, 
that certain notes are common to both, and that 
the ninth note is the required @”. It may be at 
once stated that the eleventh and thirteenth notes 
do not strictly agree with any notes in the diatonic 
scale, and that the seventh and fourteenth are 
slightly flat for B flat. Some considerations 
arising from these facts will be dwelt upon later. 


TRUMPET. 
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the records of those maintained by our 
own sovereigns. King Edward III. had _ five 
trumpeters in a band of nineteen musicians, 
King Henry VIII. fourteen trumpeters in a band 
of forty- two, and Queen Elizabeth no less than 
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for them comprised a range of three octaves, it 
must be explained that the difficulty of the 
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which the upper parts were played, of smaller bore. 
Such an instrument with small bore, and small, 
shallow-cupped mouthpiece, was known as the 
clarino or clareta, as distinguished from the 
trgmba, or trumpet proper. ‘The illustrations 
given on p. 83 show the contrast between an 
elementary type, and the standard model of 
trumpet as it has existed for three or four 
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African war-horn or trumpet, of ivory, in the possession of Messrs. Boosey & Co. This instrument may be regarded 
as an example of a natural horn, and the type from which all our trumpets and horns have sprung. The mouth-hole 
is at the side, in the position marked (a). (See reference to natural horns and tusks on p. 14 of January number.) 


Copper trumpet with mounts in silver, handsomely embossed. The following inscription appears in raised letters on 
the bell-rim: ‘Augustine Dudley 1651. Londini. Fecit.’ This instrument, now in the possession of Mr. Alfred H. 
Littleton, is reputed to have been found on the field of the Battle of Worcester. The mouthpiece is missing. 


For the lowest part, an instrument of rather larger bore was used, and the whole family comprised 
the compass here shown : 
COMPASS OF THE TRUMPET. 


Rarely = ast Clarino. 


2nd Clarino. 
Principale. 


The following two short extracts from Kappey’s ‘History of Military Music’ show the manner of 
writing for trumpets in four parts, with kettle-drums : 


FLOURISH FOR TRUMPETS. 


TROMPETTES. 


= 
Timrant. 


GRAND TRUMPETER MARCH. 


AUFZUG, TEIERLICH (MARCH, SOLEMN), 


CLarino Presto in D. 


Ciarino Seconpo in D. 


Trompa Terzia uw D. 
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In orchestral compositions the trumpet has held 
its place since the time of Monteverde, and it is 
remarkable that some of the old trumpet parts 
were carried upwards to a degree that is now never 
attempted. The following passage for trumpets in D 
natural occurs in J. S. Bach’s ‘Christmas Cantata’ : 


in which the ‘top C,’ sounding D, is the sixteenth 
harmonic, and even higher notes were written by 
this master. 

Although D was the generally recognized key or 
pitch of the trumpet, we find that Pretorius 


(Syatagma, 1618) shows a crook, or additional | 


bent tube, to lower the pitch to C. In the middle 
of the 18th century the general use of crooks was 
introduced, and F became a customary key for the 
trumpet, with crooks to lower the pitch through 
the different keys to B flat and even to A natural. 
If crooks—other than the crook to lower the 
1) trumpet to C—were known in Handel's time, 
he did not use them, as his trumpet parts are 
always for instruments in D or C. His method 
of writing was to show the actual pitch of the 
notes as sounded, but the more usual plan is to 
write for the trumpet as a ‘ transposing’ instrument, 
that is, its pitch note, or ‘doh,’ is almost always 
treated as C, the fourth natural harmonic being 
written as middle C. The exception to this rule 
is in the use of the modern high-pitched trumpets 
in B flat and A, for which instruments middle C 
represents the second harmonic. 

It has been stated that certain notes, especially the 
eleventh and thirteenth harmonics, are not in agree- 
ment with any notes in the diatonic scale. In the 
hands of good players, the pitch of the notes can be 
modified by the lips, but other means have been 
attempted without having recourse to keys or valves. 
In 1780 trumpet was introduced by Michael Wégel 
having the bell curved round sufficiently to allow of 
the introduction of the hand, by which means the 
inaccuracy of intonation of these upper notes could 
be corrected and other notes introduced. The true 
trumpet quality was, however, so greatly impaired 
that the invention was in use for only a short time. 

Our attention may now be turned to a brief 
consideration of instruments of the horn class 
that is, instruments chiefly conical in form, being 
without the large proportion of cylindrical tubing 
which is the main factor in giving to the trumpet 
its brilliant, characteristic tone. 


Of these, the various small hunting and coach: | 


horns may be dismissed as being without musical 
value. The army bugle, however, is worthy of notice, 
as it is from it that many of our modern brass instru- 
ments have sprung. It was formerly pitched in C, 
with a crook for B?, but is now made in B? without 
crook. For military calls, notes from the second to 
the sixth harmonic are used, written thus : 
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The French horn, which in some ways may be 
considered the most important brass instrument jn 
| the orchestra, is generally regarded as the connecting 
| link between the ‘ wood-wind’ and the ‘ brass,’ for 
its tone blends well with the flutes and reed instry. 
/ments. Its quality is mellow and plaintive when 
| piano or messo-fort?, but in forte passages it can 
| give tones suggestive of anguish and even despair, 
This valuable instrument has been evolved from 
the Waldhornor Cor de chasse used by the medizeva] 
foresters and huntsmen, and, as now known, has a 
widely expanding bell, small tubing, chiefly conical, 
and a mouthpiece with a deep, funnel-shaped 
cup about five-eighths of an inch in diameter 
the rim. 
In the sequence of tones the French hom 
follows the law of natural harmonics as explained 
in the description of the trumpet, and indeed this 
‘is the fundamental principle which must be under. 
stood in its application to every brass instrument. 
The horn, however, is relatively an octave lower 
than the trumpet: the length which determines 
the horn as being in B flat alto is the same as that 
of a trumpet in B flat basso, and the horn in F 
(its most usual pitch), with its twelve feet of tubing, 
‘is twice the length of the trumpet in F. Hence 
‘the common chord as written in C for the fourth, 
fifth, sixth, and eighth harmonics sounds thus : 


Actual sounds. 


As written. 


= 


For convenience of handling, the instrument is 
coiled in such a manner that, when firmly held in 
\the left hand, the right hand can rest in the bell 
‘mouth. The object of this, so far as the natural 
‘horn is concerned, is that by the greater or less 
closing of the bell-mouth, semi-tones and _ even 
whole tones can be introduced between the natural 
harmonics. ‘This manipulation is known as ‘hand 
stopping,’ and although the modern valve-systems 
have lessened its importance, it has afforded a 
valuable means of increasing the capabilities o! 
the horn. -For further details the reader maj 
consult a lecture by the writer on ‘The French 
horn,’ published in the ‘Proceedings of | the 
Musical Association’ for 1908-1909 (thirty-fifth 


(To be continued.) 


Occasional Wotes. 


The degree of Doctor of Music, onoris causd, was 
| conferred upon Mr. W. H. Hadow by the University 
‘of Oxford during last term, on his leaving for 
| Newcastle. The Vice-Chancellor (Dr. Warren) 
presided at the meeting in the Sheldonian Theatre, 
and Mr. Hadow was presented for the degree by the 
| Professor of Music, Sir Walter Parratt, in a eulogistic 
Latin speech. Every Oxford musician who could be 
spared from duty was present. Mr. Hadow was 


entertained at lunch the same day by the members of 


the Musical Club, when he was presented with 4 
complete set of Bach’s works. 
Music presided, and warmly praised Mr. Hadow’s 
work during his many years’ stay in Oxford. 
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The scheme of Operatic Festival performances at 
the King’s Theatre, Edinburgh, arranged by 
Herr Ernst Denhof in conjunction with the Carl 
Rosa Company, referred to by our Edinburgh 
correspondent last month, is one of considerable 
interest. 
Wagner's ‘ Nibelung’s Ring’ in English, beginning on 
February 28 and ending on March 12, the intervening 
evenings being occupied by six special performances 
of other operas which have yet to be announced. 
Hofkapellmeister Michael Balling, who conducted the 
performances of the ‘Ring’ last year at Bayreuth, has 
been specially engaged, and a number of distinguished 
vocalists who appeared in the English performances 
of the ‘Ring’ at Covent Garden during the last two 
seasons have been secured. We cordially wish every 
success to this enterprising scheme. 


The second Brighton Musical Festival will take 
place in the Dome on February 2 to 5 inclusive. The 
opening performance will be Saint-Saéns’s ‘Samson 
and Delilah.’ On the following day Mr. Coleridge- 
Taylor’s new cantata ‘Endymion’ will be given for 
the first time, together with selections from Wagner's 
‘Flying Dutchman’ and ‘ Die Meistersinger.’ On 
Friday, Verdi’s ‘ Requiem’ and Sir Charles Stanford’s 
‘Ode to discord’ will be performed, and a new work 
for baritone solo, chorus and orchestra by James Dear, 
entitled ‘Songs of the open air,’ will receive its first 
performance. The afternoon programme of Saturday 
will include Paderewski’s New Symphony, Christian 
Sinding’s ‘ Rondo infinito, under the composer’s 
direction, and two new works composed expressly 
for the festival—‘ Life moods,’ by Arthur Hervey, and 
‘Cinderella, by W. H. Speer. The festival will 
conclude in the evening with Mascagni’s ‘Cavalleria 
Rusticana,’ Christian Sinding’s Symphony in D minor 
first performance in England), under the composer's 
direction, and a New Symphonic March by Rutland 
Boughton, also conducted by the composer. Altogether 
ahighly eclectic and well-varied selection, upon which 
the conductor-in-chief, Mr. Joseph Sainton, is to be 
congratulated. 


Dr. Charles Harriss is at present in Australia, 
organizing his great scheme of musical festivals 
which he contemplates giving throughout that country 
during the spring of next year, with the assistance of 
Dr. Henry Coward and 200 members of the Sheffield 
Choir. From accounts received from Melbourne and 
Adelaide the scheme appears to be warmly welcomed 
by members of the great Commonwealth. 


In that charming book of gossip entitled ‘ Dickens 
and his Friends,’ recently published, we notice that 
the writer has repeated from the pages of Forster’s 
biography a little piece of sentimentality which might 
well have been spared. We allude to Dickens’s 
account of how, during his early struggles (1824), he 
was taken to the Royal Academy of Music to see his 
sister receive a prize for her musical studies. ‘I could 
not bear to think of myself—beyond the reach of all 
such honourable emulation and success. The tears 
ran down my face,’ &c., &c. This was because—his 
parents being in sore pecuniary need—young Charles 
had to assist the family finances by pasting labels on 
blacking-bottles for six or seven shillings a week. 
This anecdote, we say, might well have been spared, 
because close inquiries show the too-ready tears of the 
great author to have been imaginary ones. Prizes 
were few at the Academy in those days, and the rather 
full records of the early proceedings say nothing as to 
Fanny Dickens having distinguished herself at all 


It consists of two complete cycles of 


But for another reason we must regard this as a 
piece of mere sentimentality. Our memory supplies 
us with numerous instances of children of artistic 
proclivities who have been obliged to work at 
the most uncongenial and deplorable labour, instead 
of having their heart’s desire ; but for the honour of 
English manhood we can say that we never knew one 
boy or girl who whined and reproached their parents 
therefor as Dickens did. We remember a violinist, 
now well known, who had no means of earning the 
money for his education but by blacking his face and 
spending all his summer holidays as a ‘nigger’ on 
Ramsgate sands. And we remember a now eminent 
soprano singer who, nearly all through her student 
career, was acting as maid of all work in a lodging- 
house kept by her mother. This plucky girl actually 
cleaned the house-steps and blacked the boots before 
she went to her singing-lesson. And when her teacher 
| remonstrated with her for the terrible condition of her 
|hands, she explained the cause as if it were quite a 
|joke. Which is, we hope, the way a genuine lady 
would regard it. 


The two-hundredth anniversary of the birth of the 
Italian composer Pergolesi occurred on January 3. 
He was born at the village of Jesi, near Ancona, and 
died in Pouzzole at the early age of twenty-six years. 
He is best-known to posterity by his ‘Stabat Mater’ 
and the opera ‘La Serva Padrona.’ This event has 
been celebrated in a practical way by the formation of 
a Pergolesi Society in Munich, under the auspices of 
Herr Ludwig Schlitter, who has made a special study 
of this composer’s life andart. The aim of the Society 
is to issue new publications of Pergolesi’s most 
important works, to edit a Monograph (which is now in 
preparation), and, by artistically correct performances, 
to arouse public interest not only in this composer but 
also in the whole Neapolitan School. 


The terminological inexactitudes of the musician’s 
vocabulary have often excited caustic comment and 
| stimulated futile suggestions for reform. It seems 
jthat we are now called upon to endure a new 
ambiguity arising from a strained use of the word 
‘tonal.’ ‘Tonal fugue’ we understand, and the word 
‘tonality’ we also flatter ourselves has a definite 
meaning. But the exigencies of describing a 
peculiarity of the new French school, as exemplified 
more or less by Debussy, have brought into being the 
expression ‘tonal scale’ to distinguish a scale of 
whole tones. Why not plain and self-explanatory 
‘whole-tone scale’? We do not call the everyday 
and more or less effete diatonic major scale a 
tonal and half-tonal scale. 


In the Christmas number of a well-known Vienna 
paper, Richard Strauss has related some reminiscences 


of his acquaintance with Brahms and Hans von Bulow. 
At a concert in Berlin, Biilow introduced Brahms to 
those present in the artists’ room as the composer of 
‘The Tenth Symphony.’ Brahms, not feeling very 
comfortable at Biilow’s praise, said it gave him a 
sensation ‘as if one had yot pepper in the eyes.’ 
In 1885 the master was present at a concert of the 
Meiningen Court Orchestra, at which the second 
conductor, Richard Strauss (Biilow was conductor- 
in-chief) directed a performance of his own Symphony 
in F minor. Brahms expressed a lukewarm opinion 
about the composition, calling it ‘quite pretty’ (ganz 
hiibsch), adding: ‘Young man, you might look at 
Schubert’s dances and try to invent simple eight-bar 


during her career in Tenterden Street. 


melodies... An amusing incident occurred when 
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evenings being occupied by six special performances 
of other operas which have yet to be announced. 
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performances of the ‘Ring’ last year at Bayreuth, has 
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of the ‘Ring’ at Covent Garden during the last two 
seasons have been secured. We cordially wish every 
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first performance in England), under the composer's 
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Boughton, also conducted by the composer. Altogether 
ahighly eclectic and well-varied selection, upon which 
the conductor-in-chief, Mr. Joseph Sainton, is to be 
congratulated. 
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Choir. From accounts received from Melbourne and 
Adelaide the scheme appears to be warmly welcomed 
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had to assist the family finances by pasting labels on 
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because close inquiries show the too-ready tears of the 
great author to have been imaginary ones. Prizes 
were few at the Academy in those days, and the rather 
full records of the early proceedings say nothing as to 
Fanny Dickens having distinguished herself at all 


It consists of two complete cycles of 


But for another reason we must regard this as a 
piece of mere sentimentality. Our memory supplies 
us with numerous instances of children of artistic 
proclivities who have been obliged to work at 
the most uncongenial and deplorable labour, instead 
of having their heart’s desire ; but for the honour of 
English manhood we can say that we never knew one 
boy or girl who whined and reproached their parents 
therefor as Dickens did. We remember a violinist, 
now well known, who had no means of earning the 
money for his education but by blacking his face and 
spending all his summer holidays as a ‘nigger’ on 
Ramsgate sands. And we remember a now eminent 
soprano singer who, nearly all through her student 
career, was acting as maid of all work in a lodging- 
house kept by her mother. This plucky girl actually 
cleaned the house-steps and blacked the boots before 
she went to her singing-lesson. And when her teacher 
| remonstrated with her for the terrible condition of her 
|hands, she explained the cause as if it were quite a 
|joke. Which is, we hope, the way a genuine lady 
would regard it. 


The two-hundredth anniversary of the birth of the 
Italian composer Pergolesi occurred on January 3. 
He was born at the village of Jesi, near Ancona, and 
died in Pouzzole at the early age of twenty-six years. 
He is best-known to posterity by his ‘Stabat Mater’ 
and the opera ‘La Serva Padrona.’ This event has 
been celebrated in a practical way by the formation of 
a Pergolesi Society in Munich, under the auspices of 
Herr Ludwig Schlitter, who has made a special study 
of this composer’s life andart. The aim of the Society 
is to issue new publications of Pergolesi’s most 
important works, to edit a Monograph (which is now in 
preparation), and, by artistically correct performances, 
to arouse public interest not only in this composer but 
also in the whole Neapolitan School. 


The terminological inexactitudes of the musician’s 
vocabulary have often excited caustic comment and 
| stimulated futile suggestions for reform. It seems 
jthat we are now called upon to endure a new 
ambiguity arising from a strained use of the word 
‘tonal.’ ‘Tonal fugue’ we understand, and the word 
‘tonality’ we also flatter ourselves has a definite 
meaning. But the exigencies of describing a 
peculiarity of the new French school, as exemplified 
more or less by Debussy, have brought into being the 
expression ‘tonal scale’ to distinguish a scale of 
whole tones. Why not plain and self-explanatory 
‘whole-tone scale’? We do not call the everyday 
and more or less effete diatonic major scale a 
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In the Christmas number of a well-known Vienna 
paper, Richard Strauss has related some reminiscences 


of his acquaintance with Brahms and Hans von Bulow. 
At a concert in Berlin, Biilow introduced Brahms to 
those present in the artists’ room as the composer of 
‘The Tenth Symphony.’ Brahms, not feeling very 
comfortable at Biilow’s praise, said it gave him a 
sensation ‘as if one had yot pepper in the eyes.’ 
In 1885 the master was present at a concert of the 
Meiningen Court Orchestra, at which the second 
conductor, Richard Strauss (Biilow was conductor- 
in-chief) directed a performance of his own Symphony 
in F minor. Brahms expressed a lukewarm opinion 
about the composition, calling it ‘quite pretty’ (ganz 
hiibsch), adding: ‘Young man, you might look at 
Schubert’s dances and try to invent simple eight-bar 


during her career in Tenterden Street. 


melodies... An amusing incident occurred when 
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Brahms conducted his ‘Academic overture.’ On this 
occasion, Biilow and Strauss played the kettledrums, 
&c., but as they were unable to count the silent 
bars they were continually lost. One cannot resist 
the feeling that the effect of the wrong entries may 
have suggested much to at least one of the players. 


Dr. James Lyon, of Liverpool, issued an unusual 
Chrismas card to his friends. We are glad to be able, 
with his consent, to reproduce it. Whether the fact 
that the music can be read either way up conveys any 
suggestion as to the effect of Christmas festivities, 
Dr. Lyon does not say. The construction of the piece 
is certainly ingenious. 


CHRISTMAS GREETINGS. 


1909. 
James Lyon. 


= 06. 
Hark! Christmas bells are ringing wild-ly, Comeand let us 


‘u0p- diysiom sn yay uonduape: ino 


man - ger low-ly 


sing the praiseof Himwhoin a 


=9 


A] 


our redemption brings. Let us worshipand a - dore. 
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Reforms in musical notation are perennially proposed. 
The most recent ideas in this direction are those of 
Mr. Stanley Hawley and Mr. Ernest Austin. The 
former promises new editions of popular pianoforte 
classics in which time-signatures are altered and new 


DR. EDWARD HAROLD DAVIES ON MUSIC 
IN AUSTRALIA. 


Dr. Edward Harold Davies, of Adelaide, who js 
spending a short vacation in England, is the elder 
brother of Dr. Walford Davies. He was born jn 
Oswestry on July 18, 1867, and went to Adelaide, 
Australia, in 1886. He returned to England in 18go, 
and during his stay of several months passed the 
examination for the associateship of the Royal College 
of Organists. On his return to Australia he graduated 
as a Bachelor of Music at the University of Adelaide, 
the examiners for the exercise being Sir Frederick 
Bridge and the late Sir Herbert Oakeley. He paida 
second visit to England in 1900, and three years later 
he passed the Mus. Doc. degree examination at the 
University of Adelaide, Sir Hubert Parry being the 
examiner for the exercise. His was the first Doctorate 
of Music conferred by an Australian University. 
Dr. Davies is the founder and present conductor of 
the Adelaide Bach Society, to the work of which 
reference is made below. 

Dr. Davies discourses fluently and optimistically of 
the condition of music in Australia. Questioned as 


DR. EDWARD HAROLD DAVIES. 
(Photograph by J. Russell & Sons.) 


to the taste and capacity of the people generally, he 
states that visiting artists declare that they get in the 


key signatures adopted, when modulations are fixed,and 
other alleged simplifications are added. There is no 
doubt much to be said for the scheme, and it deserves 
to succeed. It is stated that all variations from the 
original text are intentional, but this would scarcely 
apply to that shown in the second complete bar of this 
edition of Chopin’s Nocturne in F minor. 
Austin has published (through Messrs. Larway) some 
songs which are not barred. This plan no doubt has 


; gent as they do anywhere else on their travels. 
|can be no doubt that the Australians, as a nation, 


various towns audiences as discriminating and intelli- 
There 


are temperamentally disposed to music. Although 
there is not a large leisured class in the community 
able to devote attention to the art, the number of 


Mr. Ernest | students in proportion to the population is very great, 
‘and good teachers are numerous. 
/especially favourable for singers. 


The climate 1s 
Australia has 


some recommendation in its application to subtly | already contributed materially to old-world art, in 


phrased music, but in other cases it provides one more 
puzzle for a Hawley to unravel someday. 


University of London Intermediate Examination in Music, 
and Mr. John David McClure (Trinity College of Music) has 
passed the examination for the degree of Doctor of Music. 
The examiners were Dr. J. C. Bridge and Dr. P. C. Buck. 


| 


that she was the birthplace of Melba and Ada Crossley, 
and in course of time bids fair to rival Italy as a land 


| of sang. 


| Two Universities have established Chairs of Music. 
| Professor J. Matthew Ennis, Mus. Doc. London (1894) 
has the chair at Adelaide, and Professor Franklin 
Peterson, Mus. Bac. Oxon., has that at geo 
This !s 


| The University of Sydney provides no chair. 
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to be deplored, inasmuch as this influential University 
is the oldest and wealthiest of Australia’s educational 
institutions. 

The existence of established Chairs of Music is 
proving a factor in the advance of the art, and in this 
connection interest is lent to recent discussion upon 
the expediency of Australians depending upon the 
examinations held by the Associated Board (London). 
Although the value of an imprimatur from so highly 
esteemed a body is appreciated, it is now felt that 
the Commonwealth itself can furnish competent expert 
examiners. A scheme for the conduct of music 
examinations under the zgis of the Federated Univer- 
sities of Australia and New Zealand has so far taken 
shape as to ensure joint action between Melbourne 
and Adelaide, which two Universities are already in 
co-operation in the conduct of examinations of a very 
high standard. 

In the large towns the taste for the practice of 
music finds its vent in the formation of choral and 
orchestral Societies. At Sydney the Philharmonic 
Society, formerly under Signor Roberto Haron (whose 
work was fully described in the Musical Times 
of August, 1908), and now successfully conducted by 
Mr. Joseph Bradley, late of the Glasgow Choral 
Union, is one of the most prominent of several good 
musical organizations. In Melbourne, under the 
direction of Mr. Marshall Hall, orchestral perform- 
ances have contributed largely to musical education, 
and the Philharmonic Society, under Mr. G. Peake, has 
distinguished itself notably by performances of Elgar’s 
‘Apostles’ and ‘The Kingdom.’ In Adelaide the 
Society under the direction of Mr. C. J. Stevens (who 
was formerly associated with the Birmingham Musical 
Festival), has during the last twenty years done 
excellent service in publicly performing the standard 
oratorios. 

One of the chief achievements of Dr. Davies’s career 
in Adelaide has been, as stated above, the establishment 
of the Adelaide Bach Society. It consists of a 
picked chorus of one hundred singers, all of whom 
have satisfactorily passed an examination in sight- 
singing, vocal ability, and quickness of ear as 
ascertained by power to imitate fluently. Dr. Davies 
finds that old tonic sol-fa pupils who have applied 
their skill to the staff notation are among his best 
readers. The works performed by the Society during 
the last few years include ‘ St. Matthew Passion’ (Bach), 
which has been given twice, ‘ Hiawatha’ (Coleridge- 
Taylor), Parry’s ‘ Blest pair of Sirens,’ Brahms’s ‘ Song 
of Destiny,’ Mozart’s ‘ Requiem’ Mass, three of 
Bach’s cantatas, and notably Elgars ‘Dream of 
Gerontius.’ Madrigals and modern part-songs are 
also practised for their own sake, and because they 
help so greatly the development of refined performance. 

The ‘Dream of Gerontius’ was performed last 
October twice in three days. The preparation was 
extraordinarily painstaking, and the production was 
an unqualitied success. The audience showed 
intense appreciation, and there were numerous 
requests for a third performance. There is no 
permanent orchestra in Adelaide, but there are 
many excellent performers on orchestral instruments 
at the theatres and elsewhere. These were gathered 
together and separately rehearsed for the great event. 
As recorded in our December, 1909, issue, no fewer 
than 150 rehearsals (sectional and united) were held. 
On the whole, excellent results were attained by rather 
more detailed attention than is usually devoted to 
the orchestral sections. 

_The greatest interest is being taken in a projected 
visit of the Yorkshire Festival Chorus, 200 strong, 
under Dr. Henry Coward, which it is expected will 
lake place next year. In Australia, as in England, 
competitive meetings are rife and, together with many 


other influences, have already reacted in the direction 
of growing musical enthusiasm and development. 

It is not difficult to gather from Dr. Davies's 
conversation that there are great potentialities for the 
Art of Music in the Antipodes, and it is satisfactory to 
know that with men of force, insight and _ ability, 
like Dr. Davies, at hand, the great Commonwealth is 
entering upon its natural inheritance. 


MR. JOHN HEDLEY. 
RETIREMENT FROM THE SECRETARYSHIP OF THE 
ROVAL CHORAL SOCIETY. 


Many thousands of choralists and other musical 
folk now living, who at some time have been brought 
into contact (in the pleasant sense) with Mr. John 
Hedley, will feel more interest than surprise on 
hearing that in the 77th year of his age he has 
decided to retire from the Secretaryship of the Royal 
Choral Society. An adequate account of Mr. Hedley’s 
career would involve a history of all the vicissitudes 
and triumphs: of that great Choir, for Mr. Hedley 
has been intimately associated with it from its 
inception. But only a brief sketch of the work 
of the Society and Mr. Hedley is possible here. 


MR. JOHN HEDLEY. 
(Photogaph by J. Russell & Sons.) 


It was probably largely owing to the early vocations 
of Mr. Hedley that he was able to adapt himself 
so thoroughly to the needs of the Society. Obviously 
only a born organizer, a wily tactician, a_ firm 
disciplinarian, trained to obey and to exact obedience, 
could expect to cope with the multifarious duties and 
heavy responsibilities that devolve upon the business 
management of a concert-giving body of 1,000 
performers. 

Mr. Hedley was born at Woolwich, on January 21, 
1834. It is not necessary to dwell upon his boyhood 
and early youth, which brought him more or less into 
association with Army influence. The first important 
work of his life was his service in connection with the 
Medical Department throughout the whole of the 
Crimean War, from 1854 to 1856. Here he made 
first-hand acquaintance with the gruesome side of war, 
stripped of its glitter of honour and glory. No doubt 
the work had its compensations in the knowledge 
that it mitigated so much human suffering. That he 
emerged from this test of fortitude with unimpaired 


energies was a tribute to his remarkable physical 
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1834. It is not necessary to dwell upon his boyhood 
and early youth, which brought him more or less into 
association with Army influence. The first important 
work of his life was his service in connection with the 
Medical Department throughout the whole of the 
Crimean War, from 1854 to 1856. Here he made 
first-hand acquaintance with the gruesome side of war, 
stripped of its glitter of honour and glory. No doubt 
the work had its compensations in the knowledge 
that it mitigated so much human suffering. That he 
emerged from this test of fortitude with unimpaired 


energies was a tribute to his remarkable physical 
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constitution and his moral fibre. Three highly-prized things, is that there is a much greater percentage of 
medals testify to the appreciation of his services by | married ladies amongst the contraltos than amongst 
the powers-that-were. {the sopranos. Is it that, as a class, contraltos ar 

On his return from the war he was appointed to a | more 1 ale vA than sopranos, or is it that their 
clerkship at the Royal Military Academy at Woolwich. | husbands find it easier to dispense with their company? 
Before long he became chief clerk, and altogether he| The organization of a Choir includes lanes 
was with the Academy for seventeen years. In 1872} gentlemen superintendents, all of whom are honorary, 
he resigned his post and entered upon what has turned | Mr. Hedley speaks very warmly of his cordial relations 
Albert Ha 10ral Society was established early in| their assistance. e describes them as the pillars of 
that year. The first meeting of the newly-formed | the Society. ' 
body was held in Exeter Hall on February 5, with} Although Mr. Hedley has given practically his 
Charles Gounod as conductor. A_ miscellaneous} whole time throughout the year to the business of the 
concert, patronised by the late Queen Victoria, was a | Society, he has also been concerned in many important 
financial success, but later concerts were disastrous, | Royal Albert Hall functions—Royal, National, and 
and the failure led to the resignation of Gounod. In| Masonic. One of the most ‘apenas events with 
November, Sir (then Mr.) Joseph Barnby was called | which he had a great deal to do was the installation 
in, and Mr. John Hedley came on the scene as general | of His Majesty The King (then H.R.H. The Prince of 
superintendent. An arrangement was made in con-| Wales) as Grand Master in 1875. Mr. Hedley is one 
junction with Messrs. Novello to give aseriesof concerts. | of the oldest Past Masters of the Craft, and is Past 
These were only moderately successful financially, but | Assistant Grand Director of Ceremonies of the Grand 
they nevertheless led to the trial of one of the boldest | Lodge of England. 
concert schemes ever before, and since, ventured upon! In a speech made at a recent rehearsal, when his 
in this country. Supported by guarantors and the | retirement was announced, Mr. Hedley said : 
Council of the Albert Hall, Messrs. Novello undertook! +] have resigned! Need I tell you what this 
the responsibility of organizing nightly choral and| means to me—the severance of so many ties of real 
orchestral concerts. After seven weeks’ trial the} friendship and the happy association of so many old 
enterprise, although artistically and educationally! and dear friends? | can only add the hope that 
successful, had to be abandoned on financial grounds, | jy my retirement you will continue to bear me in kind 
the loss amounting to £6,000. Later, in_ 1876, an| remembrance, and you may be assured that so long as 
influential committee, including the Duke of Edinburgh | jt may please God to spare me I shall never cease to 
amongst its number, watched over the interests of| watch over the Society's progress and to hold you all 
the Society, and it was at this stage that the organizing | jn affectionate remembrance.’ 
capacity ard exceptional experience gained by . 
Mr. Hedley so All ‘the details |, need not be added that these simple words, 
f the intricate business arrangements gradually fell their ring of sincerity, evoked an affecting demonstr 
z a b # . The Choir sang the only national song we 
into his hands, and the Society, under the skilful Gen. 
conductorship of Sir Joseph Barnby (who, it should | POSS€SS (albeit the tune is French) for use on these 

varm-hearted occasions. So, with the organ turned on 
be remembered, was one of the finest of choir trainers, 
le wt a > at the main, and under the baton of Sir Frederick 

even when measured by standards of to-day), took a} Bri ‘Er 
high place amongst the musical institutions of the} ridge, the Choir rolled out ‘For he’s a jolly good 
— ©! fellow. And so say all of us, and may Mr. Hedley 
country. In 1882, Mr. Hedley was the recipient of a ae al : font f the d y f lif i 
testimonial from the members of the Society. The the 
included the following paragraph : : 

How much of the success of the Choir and of the | 

enjoyment of its Members is due to the unfailing patience 
and courtesy with which your, often difficult, duties have | 
been performed, it is not possible to estimate, neither is | 
there any need: while we believe that your musical | 
knowledge has lightened your labours, and has imparted to | 
them that enthusiasm which is begotten of devotion to the | 
Art for its own sake, we are sure that with all these | 
alleviations the calls which your office has made on you} 
have always been engrossing, and your labours such as| 
could only be successful when under the influence of ek 
tact and forbearance. 
The work of the Society went on smoothly until Sir} 
Joseph Barnby died in January, 1896. Sir Alexander | 
Mackenzie conducted the remainder of the season’s 
concerts, but he was not a candidate for the vacant post. | 
Sir Frederick Bridge was soon after elected conductor. 
He directed his first concert on October 29, 1896, and, 
as we all know, he still occupies that honourable | 
position. 

It is an extraordinary testimony to Mr. Hedley’s | 
sense of duty and bodily constitution, that he never | 
missed attendance at a rehearsal, concert, or an 
examination of candidates for admission to the Choir. _ =~ 
During his connection with the Society he has heard MR. W. G. ROTHERY. 
every one of the seventeen or eighteen thousand (Photegraph ly J. Russell & Sons.) 
candidates for admission. The Choir at present! The new secretary is to be Mr. W. G. Rothery, 4 
consists of 250 sopranos, 180 contraltos, 180 tenors, | gentleman who has literary and musical gifts and 
and 250 basses. A curious fact, that provokes | organizing skill that well fit him for the not too easy 
interesting speculation as to the why and wherefore of | task of following Mr. Hedley. Mr. Rothery has ha 
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wide experience in the administration of choral | 
societies, and for many years he has conducted the} 
He has also dabbled | 
One of his plays was produced | 


City of London College Choir. 
in dramatic matters. 
at the Scala Theatre a year or two ago, and recently 
he wrote an operetta entitled ‘ Lucette,’ which was set 
to music by Mr. W. McNaught, junior, and produced 
privately with great success. Mr. Rothery’s transiations 
of songs are largely used in this country. 


INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT. 
THE REPORT OF THE BOARD OF TRADE COMMITTEE 
(DECEMBER, 1909). 

The publication of the Report of the Committee 
appointed by the President of the Board of Trade in 
March, 1909, to advise the Government generally 
upon any alterations that may be required in British 
Copyright Law for the purpose of giving effect 


to the Berne Convention as revised at Berlin in} 


November, 1908, suggests an inquiry with the object 
of ascertaining to what extent the rights of composers 
are likely to be affected by the various clauses of 
the Revised Convention, and in what manner the 
Report of the Committee proposes that those clauses 
should be dealt with by the British Legislature. 

It is hardly necessary to remark that the Convention 
in the form in which it was revised at Berlin can have 
no force of any kind in this country until the 
British Legislature has adopted it, in whole or in part, 
by passing an Act of Parliament to make it the Law of 


the land. The appointment of the Board of Trade 

Committee was the initial step towards the drafting | 

of the necessary Bill which the Government will | 

introduce in due course ; and, as the Revised Conven- 
tion contains a provision for its ratification at Berlin | 
not later than July 1 prox., it follows that the| 
attention of the new Parliament must at a very early 
stage of its career be directed to the passing of the 

Bill, which should be drafted without delay. 

For the purposes of this article it is not necessary to 
survey the whole field of Copyright which engaged the 
attention of the delegates at Berlin. It will be sufficient 
briefly to call attention to the comparatively few points 
which are likely to interest and be of use to musicians, 
and in doing so it will be convenient to state firstly what 
isthe present Law under the Original Berne Convention 
of 1886 (as amended at Paris in 1896), secondly what 
are the alterations which have been made by the 
Revised Convention of 1908, and finally what course 
the Board of Trade Committee recommends with 
reference to those alterations. 

The following are the five main points which seem 
to call for consideration in dealing with the subject | 
within the suggested limitations : 

1. The regulation of the enjoyment and exercise of 
the International rights. 

. The Term of Copyright. 

. The right of Translation. 

The express reservation of Performing Right. 

. The Composer’s rights as against the reproduc- 
tion of his works by means of so-called 
records, and with regard to their performance 
by mechanical instruments. 

1. At the present time a work first published in any 


laws themselves, in a large number of other countries. 
To remedy this the Revised Convention ordains that 
for the future the exercise and enjoyment of these 
International rights are not to be subject to the 
performance of any formality, and that such exercise 
and enjoyment are to be independent even of the 
existence of their protection in the country of first 
publication. So that the extent of protection as well 
as the means of redress secured to the composer for 
safeguarding his rights are hereafter to be governed 
exclusively by the Law of the particular country in 
which he is claiming protection for his work. 

The Report of the Committee favours this alteration, 
and if it is adopted by the Legislature the result will 
be that a French composer seeking to assert his 
rights in England before an English judge will no 
longer be driven to prove that his work is entitled to 
copyright in France ; it will be sufficient if he satisfies 
the English judge that his work is entitled to protec- 
tion according to the Law of England, #¢., the work 
will be treated in England as if it were in all respects 
an English publication. 

2. The Term of Copyright.—There is a_ very 
considerable variation in the length of the term of 
Copyright amongst the several countries who are 
parties to the Berne Convention, with the result that 
there is a material want of reciprocity in the concessions 
made to foreign publications according to the laws 
of some of the countries. German Copyright lasts 
for the composer’s life and thirty years. French Copy- 
right lasts twenty years longer. Consequently a 
German publication seeking protection in France would 
appear to acquire twenty years longer protection there 
than a French publication would secure in Germany. 
To remedy this inequality the present Berne Con- 
vention provides that the protection granted in the 
other countries must not exceed the duration of the 
protection granted by the Law of the country of first 
publication. 

The Revised Convention, however, aims not only at 
equality, but also at simplicity, and boldly suggests 
that there should be one uniform period of Copyright 
for all countries, and that that period should be for the 
life of the composer and fifty years after his death. 

The Report of the Committee, by a large majority, 
recommends the adoption of this period by Great 
Britain, and it further recommends that, as regards all 
Copyright publications published under the existing 
Law, the benefit of the extended period shall belong 
substantially to the composer and not to anyone to 
whom he may have already assigned his Copyright. 

3. The exclusive right of Translation under the 
existing Berne Convention and the Paris Amendment 
of 1896 belongs to the author for the whole term of his 
Copyright in the original work, subject to the proviso 
that the right is to cease unless, within ten years from 
the time of the first publication of the original work, 
he has caused to be published in any country of the 
Copyright Union, a translation in the language of that 
particular country. 

The Revised Convention abolishes this proviso, and 
makes the right of translation co-extensive in every 
way with the Copyright in the original. 

This alteration is also approved of by the Committee. 

4. The reservation of Performing Right.— The 


one of the countries of the International Copyright| English Law requires that as regards all musical 
Union cannot enjoy Copyright in any of the other | compositions published since August 10, 1882, any 
countries of the Union unless the work has complied | Copyright owner who desires to reserve his right of 
with all the conditions and formalities prescribed by | public performance must notify the fact by printing 
the law of the country in which it was first published. | on the title-page of his work a notice to the effect that 

The Revised Convention on this point makes a| he reserves the right. The Berne Convention of 1886 
drastic alteration. The administration of the present | also requires a notice of a similar character to be 
law in each country of the Union necessitates an! printed on the title-page or commencement of the 
inquiry, often very difficult to carry out, into the| work, as a condition for securing international 
administration of the laws, and a knowledge of the | Performing right. 
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The Revised Convention does away with the 
necessity of making any express reservation of the 
right, and the report of the Committee suggests that 
this alteration be adopted by the English Law, not 
only for International but for National purposes also. 

5. Mechanical Instruments.—The English Law as 
interpreted in the case of Boosey v. Whight, in 
1900, recognises no right in a Composer to control 
in any way the reproduction of his composition 
by mechanical means, although it is pretty generally 
assumed that he could interfere to stop a 
public performance of his work on a mechanical 
instrument. The Berne Convention of 1886 also 
provides that the manufacture and sale of instruments 
serving to reproduce, mechanically, music in which 
copyright subsists, is not to be considered as 
constituting infringement of musical Copyright. 


The Revised Convention gives to composers the | 


exclusive right to control the adaptation of their works 
to instruments which can produce them mechanically, 
and also the public performance of their works by 
means of such instruments, and it leaves to each 
country the right to make its own reservations and 
conditions as to the application of the Law in its own 
territory. 

The American Legislature recently passed an Act 
which, while granting to the composer the absolute 
right to prevent his work from being adapted for use by 
mechanical instruments, also compels him, if he once 
grants a licence to anyone to make such an adaptation, 
to throw his composition open to anyone else who 
wishes to adapt it for any other instrument. This 
Act, moreover, provides for a fixed Royalty to be paid 
to the composer by the manufacturer or manufacturers 
of the record, whenever the composer has once licensed 
the adaptation of his work, and the Royalty is fixed 
at the magnificent sum of two cents per record, 
whatever the length or value of the record may be, 
and however good or bad the composition may be. 

A great effort was made by numerous witnesses, 
who gave evidence before the Board of Trade 
Committee on behalf of manufacturers of the 
mechanical instruments and records, to induce the 
Committee to recommend the adoption of the American 
system of so-called ‘compulsory licence,’ and the 
witnesses were generally willing to concede the 
composers right to control his work, as against 
the mechanical instruments and records, provided he 
was bound by Law to withhold his licence entirely, or, 
if he exercised it, was obliged to throw it open to 
all manufacturers in consideration of a fixed Royalty. 
By a majority of fifteen to one the Committee decided 
to recommend that the composer’s rights should be 
absolute and uncontrolled by any conditions. 


The Report further recommends that, as the right | 
proposed to be conferred upon the composer must be | 


presumed to be a newly created right, it should enure 
to the benefit of the composer and not to the benefit 
of any assignee to whom he may, before the proposed 
new Copyright Law comes into force, have assigned 
his Copyright. 

A recommendation is also made that the Revised 
Convention, which, subject to certain conditions is 
retrospective in its operation on all works which are 
still copyright in the country of first publication at 
the time when the Revised Convention takes effect 
(July 1, 1910), shall not operate to revive any expired 
rights. Consequently the sole right of translation 
which may have been lost through failure to provide 
a translation within the ten years limit, or a_per- 
forming right which may have been lost through 
failure to reserve the right by a notice on the title- 
page, either under the Act of 1882, or under the 
Berne Convention of 1886, will not be revived, even 
though the Revised Convention in other respects will 


be applicable to the publication to which those rights 
were capable of being attached. 

The Report makes one other suggestion of no little 
importance to composers, although it concerns 
National rather than International Copyright, and 
the Law of Contract more than either. Musicians 
may be surprised to learn that the sale of the Copy. 
right of a composition subject to a Royalty is regarded 
at Law as a personal contract between the vendor and 
| the purchaser, and that the covenant by the purchaser 
| to pay the Royalty does not run with and attach to the 
Copyright in the hands of any subsequent assignee 
who acquires the Copyright from the original purchaser. 
The purchaser may part with the Copyright in the 
usual course of business, or, in the event of his 
bankruptcy or insolvency, the trustee would take 
over his interest for the benefit of the estate of the 
bankrupt. In the former case the second purchaser 
| and in the latter case the trustee in bankruptcy would 
| be under no liability of any kind to account to the 

vendor for the Royalties. Whatever claim the vendor 
| might have would be against the original purchaser 
from him, a claim which in the event of that purchasers 
bankruptcy would often be of no value at all. 

The suggestion made by the Committee, with a view 
to provide a remedy for this injustice, is that any 
| Amending Act should confer upon the composer the 
right to enforce the payment of his Royalty against any 
person who holds an assignment of the author's right 


THREE 17TH CENTURY SETTINGS OF 
THE LITANY. 
By WALTER G. ALCOCK. 


The singing of the Litany has always made its 
appeal as a particularly beautiful and appropriate use 
of the art of music as an aid to worship. I have 
memories of years ago when, in Wells Cathedral, | 
heard Tallis’s setting sung to perfection. The 
atmosphere of the place, the view of the kneeling 
priest and choir, and the gentle conflict of sound 
which reached the listener in the nave of the beautifil 
church, are possessions I cherish with reverent 
affection. There were a few deviations from the 
original Tallis, which had become traditional, but to 
my mind these were justified by their effect. 

There can be little doubt that the varied traditions 
which obtain in most cathedrals should be sedulously 
and jealously guarded. Seldom does one listen to the 
services in our cathedrals without noting important 
variations in unimportant details. These have been 
handed down in much the same way as have the 
dialects of the people. But though it may be 
differently expressed, the meaning is unchanged. 

It has been the custom at Lichfield Cathedral for 
| many years to sing in rotation five different settings of 
| this beautiful responsive prayer, viz., the Ferial, and 
| those by Tallis, William King, Loosemore and Wanless 
The esteemed organist of the cathedral, Mr. J. B. Lott, 
has most carefully edited the three last named. A 
short description of each will interest many readers 
and may lead to their wider adoption. These Litanies 
are now published by Messrs. Novello in octavo form, 
| with an interesting historical preface by Mr. Lott. _ 
The first example is by William King, son o 
George King, who was organist of Winchester 
Cathedral until 1665. He was appointed a lay clerk 
Magdalen College, Oxford, in 1648, and _ took 
| Holy Orders in 1652, besides filling other important 
'posts. His setting of the Litany was originally in 
|B flat, forming part of a complete service, but it is 
published in A. King gave no part for the priest, nor 
are the suffrages included. It is, then, necessary t0 
use the Ferial setting in both cases. 
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The music of the first four petitions is quoted below. | 


The effect of the gradually rising treble part will be 


noticed : 

Priest. 


} Heaven : have mercy upon us mis- er- a - ble sin-ners. 


Father, of 


' 


Fa -ther, of Heaven: have mer- cy up - 
| | | 
dim 4 
mis - er - a - ble sin * ners, 
dim. 
== u 
r i 


The next response is fully in keeping with the 
supplication preceding it : | 


The response to the succeeding eight petitions also 
ends on the tonic : 


Cuorr. 
t 
Lord, de - liv - er us. 


The following then serves for the remaining 
responses, and ends on the dominant : 


The beautiful setting of the words ‘Grant us Thy 
peace’ is also worth quoting : 


CHOIR 
us Thy peace. 
j 


_ There remain five responses, into which variety is 
introduced, and these end King’s setting, the remainder 


being sung to the Ferial use. 


I have some sympathy with many who question the 
use of the word ‘ Festal’ when applied to a Litany, on 
the ground that this devotional exercise is in the 
deepest sense a penitential and humble supplication. 
That view is well illustrated in the setting by Henry 
Loosemore. This musician was appointed organist 
of King’s College, Cambridge, in 1627, and graduated 
Bachelor of Music there in 1640. His services were 
retained, with those of the lay-clerks, during the time 
of the Commonwealth, and he died in 1670. 

Loosemore’s use of the key of D minor seems more 
in keeping with the character of the Litany, as will 
be seen from the examples. He gave no priest’s part, 
but this has been admirably adapted by Mr. Lott 
from the Ferial setting, by simply changing the key 
to D minor. ‘The response to the first petition serves 
also for the second, but after the third and fourth 
some change is made. ‘The last is a_ beautiful 
example: 

Priest. 
O holy, blessed, and 
slorious Trinity, hee | God ‘wee mis -er-a -ble sin-ners. 


Cuorr. 
O sho - ly, bless -ed, and glo - ri- ous 


Tri - ni - ty, 


mf | 
— = 


4 
—-—,- 


have mer-cy up - 


mf, 


a-ble sin’ - - 


mis € 
mis - er-a ble sin + ners. 
| | ! | | 


A most pathetic sentence of four triads furnishes the 
next response, and it is (except as to the arrangement 
of the parts) an exact copy of Farrant’s setting of the 


words ‘For Thy goodness,’ which conclude his 
beautiful anthem ‘Call to remembrance.’ It may or 


may not have been intentional : 


The next example : 
Cuotr. 


= mf —}—+4} 
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Oo 
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Ss , good Lord. 
SSS 
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peace’ is also worth quoting : 
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is amplified and extended in that which succeeds it : 
good Lord. 


We _ be-seech Theetohear. . us, 


We be - seech Thee to, hear 


hear us, 


“We  beseec h Thee to 


At the words ‘Son of God’ 
by the use of the chord of B flat : 


Cuor. 

== 

| 

ve be - seech 
we be - seec ch Thee to 
= 


to 


hear 


Of the remaining responses I quote the page : 


Cuorr. that - kest a - 


| | 
— 
that ta - kesta - 
of the orld; Have mer - cy 
| 
ta-kest a - way the sins of the world; Have 
sins . . of the world ; Have 


- way the 


- way the sins of the 
have mer . cy up - on us. 


mer - cy have mer-cy up - on us. 
mer cy have 


mer-cy up on us. 


mer - cy, mer - cy up - on 
and that immediately preceding the Lord’s Prayer : 
Cuore. 
Lord,.. have mer- cy on 
“=== — 
have mer cy up- 
Lord,. - have mer - cy 


== 
~ ee 


— 


have mer - cy up - on 


Lord, .. 
The remainder is sung to the Ferial setting. 


a striking effect is made | 


The setting by Thomas Wanless (appointed organist 
of York Minster in 1691) is another example of the 
| use and appropriate effect of the minor key. It is in 
1G minor, and a point of great interest lies in the 
| priest’s part, which is original and strikingly varied. 
| The opening phrase and the response are as follows ; 


the Fa -ther, of Heaven: have mer -cy up-on 


| 


us mis- er-a- ble sin- ners. 


Cuotr. 


G od the Fa-ther, of Heaven: have mer- cy on us 


| 


mis - er-a 


- ble sin -ners. 


| 
= 
Mr. Lott points out the remarkable similarity 


(though in the minor key) of both these examples to 
Pelham Humphrey’s ‘Grand Chant,’ the priest 
practically taking the bass. In spite of the somewhat 
monotonous treble part, the music is of a truly 
penitential character. Until the words ‘O Christ, 
hear us,’ there is not much which calls for remark, 
but the remainder of the setting is so fine that | 
| give it in its entirety, again drawing particular 
| attention to the priest’s part : 


HOIR. 


| 


O Christ, hear us. 


==] |6 


Oo Christ, hear us. 


Priest. 


| Lord, have mer - cy up - + on us. 
Cuorr. 
| 
Lord, have mer - cy up - on us. 
| 
>— 
| 
Priest. 
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Priest. | The Ferial use, as in King and Loosemore, completes 


hove mar « he examples given will, it is hoped, stimu ate a 
desire for the adoption of these settings as a relief to 


Crorr, —_ the regular use of the Ferial Litany. A change is 

often beneficial in more closely directing the attention 

= P+ — of the choir to the importance and meaning of their 
Lord, havemer-cy up- on. . us. | duties. 


Mr. Lott, and again desire to acknowledge my 
indebtedness to him. 


| I have already referred to the prefaces written by 
| 
| 


AUGUST JOHANNES JAEGER : 1860-1909. 
(Photograph by E. T. Holding.) 


MEMORIAL CONCERT. 


The concert given on January 24, at the Queen’s! Sir Hubert Parry’s Overture was a dignified intro- 
Hall, in memory of the late Mr. A. J. Jaeger, was a| duction. The solo in the Rhapsody showed that 
remarkable tribute from leading composers and| Miss Foster was in full possession of her powers. 
executants to a unique personality. Mr. Jaeger was | Dr. Walford Davies’s songs were presented for the first 
little known to the general public, but his circle of | time with orchestral accompaniment and made a great 
ntimates included nearly all the prominent musicians | effect. The greatest interest centred in the new songs 
concerned with the three great streams of British art,| by Elgar. All three were sung with great intensity of 


the creative, executive, and critical. | feeling by Miss Foster. ‘The second one, ‘Oh, soft was 
The programme presented on this occasion was | the song,’ was encored, but the deepest impression was 
hosen with fine taste. It was as follows :— made by ‘Twilight,’ which displays the composer in one 


of his finest moods. Another item that earned much 
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Lord, havemer-cy up- on. . us. | duties. 
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lifetime was in Elgar's ‘Enigma’ variations—which are 
supposed to reflect in music the personalities of several of 
his friends 
No acknowledgment, however, could have been devised 
more delicately calculated to please his taste than this 
veiled association with his favourite modern composer. But 
if the rank-and-file of musicians knew little about him, 
everybody who was anybody in the musical world knew of 


Jaeger of Novello’s as a musical enthusiast who could always | 


be counted on to press the claims of the younger men to a 
hearing. 


Referring to Mr. Jaeger’s connection with Messrs. 
Novello & Co., *C. L. G.’ goes on to say : 


The association was mutually advantageous in a high 
degree. Jaeger on his side was glad of regular work which, 
even in its most ‘drudgical’ aspect, was at least bound up 
with the art which interested him more than anything else, 
and during the last ten years of his life brought him 
into touch with a number of distinguished composers and 
musicians. When their works were passing through the 
press, Jaeger’s intelligence and sympathy rendered him 
an invaluable intermediary, and he enjoyed special facilities 
for attending festivals and concerts as the representative 
of his firm. On the other hand his employers were 
singularly fortunate in securing the services of a man who 
was not only zealous, industnous, and efficient, but also 
a tremendous enthusiast, keenly sensitive to new develop- 
ments, and a fersona gratissima with the leaders of the 
musical world. Of the taint of commercialism there was not 
a trace in his character. He may have overestimated the 
talent of some of his idols, but at least he never extolled 
mediocrity or inanity. For many years he struggled bravely 
against the ravages of ‘the captain-general of Death,’ 
as an old writer called consumption, until in 1908 he 
found himself no longer able to stand the strain of office 
work, and was reluctantly obliged to retire on a pension. 
These latter days were often sadly clouded by physical 
weakness. There were times when, as he put it, he 
was a thorough-going Schwarsseher ; when he envied those 
‘who had so much work to do and were strong enough 
to stand the strain’; when all that he could hope for 
that music might raise him from the Inferno of 
hopelessness to ‘some gentle, stimulating Purgatory.’ But 
these black moods did not affect the sweetness of his 
disposition, and there were brighter days when he took 
long walks with his children, or managed to get to 
a (Jueen’s Hall Symphony Concert. ‘ Elgar’s Symphony,’ 
he wrote a year ago, *has beeen a perfect godsend to me, 
for it has made me forget for a few happy hours that 
I am a doomed man.” He was happy in his friends, happier 
still in his home life, and when his summons came he met it 
with an uncomplaining fortitude. ‘Ife loved his life, 
though not of death afraid,’ and the last wish that he 


Was 


expressed to his devoted wife was that she should write | 


to his friends and bid them all good-bye for him 

The services that Jaeger rendered to many of the British 
composers of to-day cannot be easily overestimated. For 
these services were not confined to a liberal interpretation of 
his official duties and responsibilities as the representative 
of a publishing firm. le was an_ indefatigable 
propagandist and proselytiser. All that he wrote and said 
was animated by a heartfelt sincerity, and the only thing that 
disappointed him in his friends was when they failed to share 
enthusiasms. His attitude was not judicial. Music 
left him cold or filled him with But 


great 


his 


either ecstasy. 


he always contended that the newcomer should have the | 


benefit of the doubt until he was self-condemned. ‘It is 
only fair,’ he once wrote of a much-discussed modern work, 
‘to extend to the composer that goodwill with which all 
amateurs mst approach the greatest works of the classics 
(including our beloved Brahms) if they wish to enjoy their 


music. They take the quality of the classics for granted and 
to enjoy them. A modern composer is abgeschlachtet | 
(butchered) after one hearing.” Yet though perhaps overprone 


to praise, he was by no means uncritical. If he spoke more 
of the moderns, it was because he felt that they were in more 
immediate need of encouragement, and that he gave them 
without stint. Yet when it came toa downright comparison, 


he would temper his lauds of the living with such frank 
*He’s not a Wagner. 


admissions as : He’s not a Brahms.’ 


where he appears under the alias of ‘ Nimrod.’ | 


But his foreign upbringing in no way biassed him against the 
| land of his adoption. Indeed, latterly he spoke with regret 
of the vitiation of musical taste in Germany, and the enslave. 
ment of modern composers to that over-exacting mistress— 
the orchestra. 

Jaeger’s letters were like the man,—sincere, outspoken, 
impulsive. They show the pathetic, patient fight with 
disease, but they also reveal an enthusiasm as unflagging as 

its biggest,—another really great amateur, 


*G.’s at 
‘I think Jaeger’s secret,” writes one of his closest friends, 
himself one of the most distinguished of our younger 
composers, ‘ was his unfailing ear for the emotional signs jn 
From that point of view alone, he could register how 
much vitality there was in a new work. His defects jn 
| judgment arose from the same cause. He believed in a 
| piece if it made him feel like tears. But he did not only bid 
|for emotion. Tle demanded noble effort and sanity, and 
| sometimes came to hate that which had once moved him, 
| but subsequently showed its over-emotion. His help to 
young composers was marvellous. If he gave us overpraise, 
| he tempered it with much candid criticism.’ 

| Men so charged with emotion are not often practical, but, 
by a happy anomaly, Jaeger did not allow his romance t 
| interfere with routine. Musicians are often terrible egoists, 
}but Jaeger was an eminently unselfish enthusiast. — Des. 
| pondent about himself, he was full of hope for others, and 
| 


music. 


spent himself in smoothing their path to fame. 


Church and Organ Music. 


CAROL SERVICES. 

| The popularity of the Christmas carol, and the growing and 
| intelligent interest in its performance, becomes more pr- 
| nounced as each Yuletide dawns upon us. From its former 
employment in the open air, as an invitation to contemplate 
the story of the Nativity of our Lord, the Christmas carol in 
many churches to-day has so advanced as to become almost 
necessary adjunct to the services at this season. And such 
an occasion seems to possess attraction for many who would 
find little interest in other forms of musical setting. No 
doubt the simplicity and conciseness of design have much t 
do with this, together with the deep conviction of, and 
sympathy with, the great truths involved. 

That a large congregation can and will sit reverently 
listening to the performance of Christmas carols is in itself. 
good thing. But we go further, and claim that it lends 
strong support to our conviction that equally reverent silence 
|} might be exhibited by the congregation while such parts o! 
our church service as the Psalms and Canticles are sung by 
| the choir. We take leave to think that if a member of the 
congregation at a carol service attempted to sing, his 
| exertions would, as a rule, meet with scant appreciation. 
| But we perhaps take too much upon ourselves, and therefore 
| will be content to remain among the execrated few who think 
| that it is as reverent to listen as to speak, especially when 
others express, so much better than we can ourselves, whai 
| we have in mind. 
| It may be doubted whether the church offers the bes 
| possible conditions as a place for performance. | There & 
lin the four-part carol more than a suggestion of the 
hymn-tune, and all that pertains to it, quite foreign to the 
carol proper, which in its truest form tends to freedom 
rhythm and to variety. The sound of the organ, too, is foreign 
| to the circumstances under which the carol was originated 
| and developed. 
| However this may be, we thankfully and gladly note that 
‘the Christmas season of last year again afforded an oppet- 
|tunity of presenting the beautiful story of the Birth o 
| Christ. Carol services were held in many churches ané 
secured very large congregations. One of the most notable 
was that at Westminster Abbey on Monday, December 27. 

when in place of the anthem at evensong a selection 
| Christmas carols was rendered by the Abbey choir. Aa 
| interesting and important detail lay in the fact that most o 
| the carols were of ancient origin. We say this, as it seems 
that the true carol ‘ring’ is best obtained from examples & 
those from the older sources, although the characteristics @ 
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tradition are well maintained by some present-day writers. 
In this respect Sir Frederick Bridge has proved himself more 
than usually successful, and his setting of the late Dean Farrar’s 
beautiful lines commencing ‘In sorrow and in want,’ is 
convincing as music of this special kind. A beautiful ren- 
dering of ‘In dulci jubilo’ was given, and among other 
striking examples was that entitled ‘A Babe ys borne I 
wys. It was taken by Sir Frederick Bridge from a sixteenth 
century MS. in the library of the Abbey, and really consists 
of a concise account of the Life of Christ, from His Birth to 
His Ascension. Others sung on the occasion were the 
traditional ‘ When the crimson sun had set ’—a real carol, 
which gained in effect by being given by four solo voices with 
a full refrain—‘ Good King Wenceslas’ and Sir Frederick 
Bridge’s ‘As on the night before this happy morn.’ The Abbey 
was crowded by a reverent and attentive congregation, who 
joined in the singing of the last verse of the final carol, 
‘The first Nowell.” An equally attractive selection was 
also, according to custom, given in the Abbey on Holy 
Innocents’ Day, December 28, when there were few, if any, 
vacant seats. 

Other carol services were given at St. Saviour’s Cathedral, 
Southwark, the Foundling Hospital, St. Stephen’s Church, 
Shepherd’s Bush, &c. 


ST. PAUL’S ECCLESIOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

A paper on ‘ The popular aspect of Plainsong’ was read 
by the Rev. Albert E. Briggs at the Chapter House, 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, on November 24 last. 

The lecturer was optimistic in his belief that plain-chant 
would soon be more appreciated, as the only music canonically 
authorised by the Church. The revival of plainsong was 
due, in the first instance, to the Tractarian movement, but 
Continental corruptions were too often taken as models. 
Now, however, thanks to many enthusiastic experts, 
practical rules had been formulated. The scope of plain- 
chant was all-embracing, in its simpler forms, for the village 
choir ; while its more ornate melodies provided interest for 
the most fastidious. The lecturer divided his subject into 
three heads, viz., ‘ The priest and plain-chant,’ ‘ The choir 
and plain-chant,’ and ‘ The congregation and plain-chant.’ 


He also gave ideal renderings of the priest’s part, and a | 


small choir, under the direction of Mr. Edmund Goldsmith, 
gave examples of the Anglican chant, Helmore’s method of 
pointing, the 6th century Creed, a Christmas Magnificat 
Antiphon, and many other interesting selections, from which 


the lecturer sought to prove the superiority of plain-chant | 


over later developments. A discussion ensued, and it is 
interesting to know that the lecture will be followed by 
others connected with the Arts of the Church, by Mr. T. G. 
Jackson, R.A., Professor Lethaby, and others. 


YORK MINSTER CHOIR SCHOOL. 

The following are the results of the York Minster Choir 
School in the December (1909) examinations in harmony, 
musical history, and theory of music of Trinity College of 
Music, London. Maximum marks in each division are 100. 
Candidates must obtain at least 60 marks for a ‘pass’ 
certificate, and 80 marks for an ‘ honours’ certificate. 

For the seventh consecutive year all the candidates from 
the above school have gained ‘ honours’ certificates. 

Intermediate Division. — Frederick R. Shepherd, 99 
marks; William R. L. Maynard, 97; Sidney Peel, 97 ; 
Charles D. Heaton, 94 ; John Waterworth, 92 ; Cecil John 
Buckland, 89 ; Harold F. Spencer, 87. 

Junior Division. —William Pink, 98 marks; Joseph F. 
Plummer, 97; Frank O. Hodgson, 95; Thomas W. 
Robertson, 93. 

Preparatory Division.—John W. Breckon, 100 marks ; 
Wallace H. Pink, 100 ; Cecil W. Hamilton, 97. 


Mr. Edwin H. Lemare has been fulfilling a number of 
engagements in England since his return in October, and 
leaves for the United States in February, where he has 
many recitals to give in addition to the superintendence 
of the building of organs to his design. He has, we under- 


stand, charge of the erection of the large instrument for the 
Town Hall in Auckland, N.Z., the builders being Messrs. 
Norman & Beard. 


SPECIAL MUSICAL SERVICES. 

An impressive rendering of Brahms’s ‘ Requiem’ was given 
in Perth Cathedral on December 19th, under the direction of 
the organist, Mr. Stephen Richardson. The soloists were 
Master L. Battersby, of Mr. Bates’s Choristers’ School, 
London, and Master Rayner Reid and Messrs. Stuart 
and Attwell, of the cathedral choir. Mr. David Stephen, 
Dunfermline, played the organ admirably, and there was 
a full orchestra. The choral portions of the work were most 
efficiently given by the cathedral choir, supplemented by 
Mr. Richardson’s Choral Society. The greatest credit is 
due to all concerned for having produced the work, which 
is not widely known in Scotland, while a special word of 
thanks must be given to Mr. R. F. McEwen, of Dupplin 
Castle, who originated the idea, assisted at the rehearsals, 
and made himself responsible for all expenses. 


At Harringay Congregational Church, Green Lanes, 
on December 12, at the close of the evening service, the 
choir sang Mendelssohn’s settings of Psalms 42 and 13. The 
soloist in the first-named was Miss A. Josephine Clayton, 
and in the second Miss Lena de Nictheroy. The choir- 
master was Mr. Charles Rowley, and Mr. Harry E. King 
played the organ. 


Gounod’s ‘Gallia* and Cuthbert Nunn’s ‘ Everyman’ 
were sung at St. James’s Church, Clerkenwell, on Sundays, 
December 12 and 19, under the direction of Mr. Seymour 
Dicker. The solo in the first-named work was sung by 
Mrs. C. J. Parker, while Messrs. Mewburn Levien, 
J. Marficani and G. F. Withers, and Miss E. Gomila, were 
responsible for the solo numbers in ‘ Everyman.’ 


The Troon Parish Church Choral Society gave a perform- 
ance of ‘The Messiah,’ in the church, on December 29, 
under the conductorship of Mr. A. Dinsdale. The soloists 
were Miss Chrissie MacDiarmid, Miss Crue Davidson, and 
Messrs. Adams and Sharp, the latter being principal bass of 
Carlisle Cathedral. There was a professional string band, 
under the leadership of Mr. Richard Daeblitz, and Mr. P. A. 
Black presided at the organ. It should be added that Mr. 
R. Finnie McEwen, the Society’s president, most generously 
defrayed the expenses of the performance. 


A selection from ‘The Messiah’ was given at Portsmouth 
Parish Church on Sunday, January 2, under the direction of 
Mr. R. H. Turner, the organist and choirmaster. 


An orchestral service was given at Brixton Church on 
January 2, when Beethoven’s second Symphony and 
Mendelssohn's Violin concerto were performed. There was 
a full orchestra, Mr. F. Weist-Hill being principal violin, 
while Miss Audrey Richardson was the soloist in the concerto. 
Mr. Douglas Redman conducted, and Mr. Welton Hickin 
was at the organ. We note that Gounod’s ‘ Mors et Vita’ 
is promised for February 6, at 3.30. 


On January 3, in Monkwearmouth Parish Church, Handel's 
‘Messiah’ was rendered. The church choir of fifty voices 
sang the choruses, and the soloists were Miss Gertrude Todd, 
Mrs. R. W. Waddle, Mr. F. Bailey and Mr. R. W. Waddle. 
The accompaniments were played on the organ by the 
organist and choirmaster of the church, Mr. R. F. Jarman. 


On January 12, the Milford-on-Sea Choral Society gave 
in the Parish Church a performance of Bach's * Christmas 
Oratorio’ (Parts 1 and 2). The following were the soloists : 
Mrs. Beesley, Mr. R. W. Beesley, and the Rev. 
Mr. C. H. Collet, the Vicar. Miss Majorie Bruce played 
the organ, and gave as a Postlude an excellent performance 
of Bach’s Toccata in C. The orchestra was led by Mr. 
Bertoncini. Mr. C. F. Abdy Williams was the efficient 
conductor. 
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tradition are well maintained by some present-day writers. 
In this respect Sir Frederick Bridge has proved himself more 
than usually successful, and his setting of the late Dean Farrar’s 
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ST. PAUL’S ECCLESIOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
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He also gave ideal renderings of the priest’s part, and a | 
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interesting to know that the lecture will be followed by 
others connected with the Arts of the Church, by Mr. T. G. 
Jackson, R.A., Professor Lethaby, and others. 
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Candidates must obtain at least 60 marks for a ‘pass’ 
certificate, and 80 marks for an ‘ honours’ certificate. 

For the seventh consecutive year all the candidates from 
the above school have gained ‘ honours’ certificates. 
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Robertson, 93. 
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Wallace H. Pink, 100 ; Cecil W. Hamilton, 97. 


Mr. Edwin H. Lemare has been fulfilling a number of 
engagements in England since his return in October, and 
leaves for the United States in February, where he has 
many recitals to give in addition to the superintendence 
of the building of organs to his design. He has, we under- 


stand, charge of the erection of the large instrument for the 
Town Hall in Auckland, N.Z., the builders being Messrs. 
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Dunfermline, played the organ admirably, and there was 
a full orchestra. The choral portions of the work were most 
efficiently given by the cathedral choir, supplemented by 
Mr. Richardson’s Choral Society. The greatest credit is 
due to all concerned for having produced the work, which 
is not widely known in Scotland, while a special word of 
thanks must be given to Mr. R. F. McEwen, of Dupplin 
Castle, who originated the idea, assisted at the rehearsals, 
and made himself responsible for all expenses. 
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choir sang Mendelssohn’s settings of Psalms 42 and 13. The 
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master was Mr. Charles Rowley, and Mr. Harry E. King 
played the organ. 
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December 12 and 19, under the direction of Mr. Seymour 
Dicker. The solo in the first-named work was sung by 
Mrs. C. J. Parker, while Messrs. Mewburn Levien, 
J. Marficani and G. F. Withers, and Miss E. Gomila, were 
responsible for the solo numbers in ‘ Everyman.’ 


The Troon Parish Church Choral Society gave a perform- 
ance of ‘The Messiah,’ in the church, on December 29, 
under the conductorship of Mr. A. Dinsdale. The soloists 
were Miss Chrissie MacDiarmid, Miss Crue Davidson, and 
Messrs. Adams and Sharp, the latter being principal bass of 
Carlisle Cathedral. There was a professional string band, 
under the leadership of Mr. Richard Daeblitz, and Mr. P. A. 
Black presided at the organ. It should be added that Mr. 
R. Finnie McEwen, the Society’s president, most generously 
defrayed the expenses of the performance. 


A selection from ‘The Messiah’ was given at Portsmouth 
Parish Church on Sunday, January 2, under the direction of 
Mr. R. H. Turner, the organist and choirmaster. 


An orchestral service was given at Brixton Church on 
January 2, when Beethoven’s second Symphony and 
Mendelssohn's Violin concerto were performed. There was 
a full orchestra, Mr. F. Weist-Hill being principal violin, 
while Miss Audrey Richardson was the soloist in the concerto. 
Mr. Douglas Redman conducted, and Mr. Welton Hickin 
was at the organ. We note that Gounod’s ‘ Mors et Vita’ 
is promised for February 6, at 3.30. 


On January 3, in Monkwearmouth Parish Church, Handel's 
‘Messiah’ was rendered. The church choir of fifty voices 
sang the choruses, and the soloists were Miss Gertrude Todd, 
Mrs. R. W. Waddle, Mr. F. Bailey and Mr. R. W. Waddle. 
The accompaniments were played on the organ by the 
organist and choirmaster of the church, Mr. R. F. Jarman. 


On January 12, the Milford-on-Sea Choral Society gave 
in the Parish Church a performance of Bach's * Christmas 
Oratorio’ (Parts 1 and 2). The following were the soloists : 
Mrs. Beesley, Mr. R. W. Beesley, and the Rev. 
Mr. C. H. Collet, the Vicar. Miss Majorie Bruce played 
the organ, and gave as a Postlude an excellent performance 
of Bach’s Toccata in C. The orchestra was led by Mr. 
Bertoncini. Mr. C. F. Abdy Williams was the efficient 
conductor. 
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After nearly fifty years’ work as organist of various churches 
in the neighbourhood of Stockport, Mr. Charles Swain, on 
Sunday, December 19, acted for the last time as organist of 
Stockport Parish Church. The service was fittingly closed 
by the singing of a hymn to music of Mr. Swain’s composi- 
tion. Advantage was taken of the occasion before leaving 
the vestry for the presentation of an illuminated address 
from the choir, and a handsome volume from the bell-ringers. 
An item of interest is that, mainly through the retiring 
organist’s influence, a tablet has been erected in the church 
to the memory of John Wainwright, well known as a former | 
organist there, and composer of the tune to ‘ Christians, 


awake. 
ORGAN RECITALS. 

Mr. B. Langdale, St. George’s Church, Barnsley—Grand 
Solemn March, Smar?. 

Mr. Herbert F. Ellingford, Royal Dublin Society—Sonata | 
in C sharp minor, Aasi/ Harwood. 

Mr. J. Gray, Kirkcaldy Parish Church—Larghetto in F minor, | 
We sley. 

Mr. Percy Vincent, 
Offertoire, Capoect. 

Mr. W. A. Roberts, St. Paul's, Princes Park, Liverpool— | 
Choral prelude, ‘ Before Thy throne I come,’ /. S. Bach. 

Mr. Alfred Dudley, Rock Ferry Congregational Church 
Toccata from Sonata No. 14, Ahetuberger. 

Mr. J. M. Preston, St. John’s Church, Newcastle-on-Tyne 
Sixth Symphony, Widor. 

Mr. James Tomlinson, Public Hall, Preston—Idylle and 
Toccata, Kheinberver. 3 

Mr. F. Kitchener, St. Mary's Church, Cairo—Triumphal 
March, Lemmens. 

Mr. F. E. Wilson, St. Michael and All Angels, Little 
Ilford—Pastorale, Chifp. 

Mr. G. Bernard Gilbert, 
Sonata in E flat, C. A7nk. 

Mr. G. C. Richardson, St. Vedast Church, Foster Lane 
Organ Concerto No. 2, Handel. 

Mr. H. J. Tufnell, St. John’s Church, Woolwich 
Sonata, Guz/mant. 

Mr. T. H. Hill, St. 
G minor, 

Mr. Perey Collings, St. 
Postlude in B flat, 

Mr. Westlake Morgan, St. Mary-le-Strand 
Allegro, /. Edward Bache. 

Mr. Herbert Wiseman, Holy Trinity Church, St. Andrew's 
Sonata No. 5, Guzlmant. 

Dr. William Prendergast, Winchester Cathedral—Andante 
Pastorale in G, Charles Hesley. 

Mr. Frederick Fertel, Bromley 
militaire, 7. C. Buck. 

Mr. F. H. Cliffe, Salisbury Cathedral 
Handel. 

Mr. J. W. Day, Presbyterian Church, Germiston, Transvaal 
Marche Funebre, Gaz/mant. 

Mr. H. Smith Webster, People’s Palace, E. 
Fantasy, 7. Best. 

Mr. W. F. Kindon, St. Michael and All Angels, 
Ilford—Pwan, Harwood. 

Mr. E. H. Lemare, Castlegate Congregational Church, 
Nottingham—Prelude and Fugue in D major, /. S. Bach. 

Mr. Herbert Hodge, St. Nicholas Cole Abbey Church, E.C. 

Prelude and Fugue in G, /. S. Bach. 


British Embassy Church, Paris— 


Public Hall, Canning Town— 


fourth 
Barnabas’ Church, Dover—Minuetto in 
Andrew, Moretonhampstead 


Andante and 


Parish Church—Marche 


Concerto in D, 


Christmas 


Little 


ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER APPOINTMENTS, 


Mr. Cyril Cartrell, organist of Salis Memorial Church, 
Shefheld. 
Mr. Edwin Hardy, choirmaster to St. Peter's Church, 


Stoc kport. 


| splendid basis for subsequent research ; and 


Reviews. 


Hymns Anctent and Modern, Historical Edition, with notes 
on the origin of both Hymns and Tunes. 


[W. Clowes & Sons, Ltd.] 


The appearance of this large and handsome volume js 
a testimony to the increased interest manifested in recent 
years in the history of the hymns used in our churches, 
and of the music to which they are sung. Formerly, editors 
and compilers of hymn books were, as a rule, notoriously 
indifferent and careless in this respect, and the information 
given was frequently either inadequate or entirely misleading. 
This is specially true in regard to the music. The most 
glaring absurdities as to the composers or sources of tunes 
were often repeated in book after book, without, apparently, 
the slightest attempt to verify or correct the statements 
so made. The publication, in 1892, of Dr. Julian’s great 
‘ Dictionary of Hymnology * no doubt gave a powerful stimulus 
to the study of the subject, and at the same time provideda 
the issue in 
recent years of several other works dealing with hymns and 
hymn tunes has helped to make it possible, in the words of 
the preface to the present work, ‘to give a more satisfacton 
account than could have been given a few years ago” of the 
history of both hymns and tunes. 

The present volume is distinguished from such works of 
reference as have been alluded to by the fact that it is not 
merely a manual of information to be used as a companion 
| volume to a particular hymn book, but that it is a complete 
edition of the hymn book itself, with historical, biographical, 
and bibliographical information added, thereto. The student 
has therefore the advantage of having before him in the 
same volume, even on the same page, both text and 
commentary. 
| The hymns are printed as in the ordinary music editions of 
| the collection, with their accompanying tunes, including 
the thirty-eight alternative tunes issued as a supplement 
| shortly after the first publication of the new edition ; and 
following each hymn are exhaustive notes supplying 
| information, first relating to the hymn, and then to the tune 
or tunes. 

In regard to the translations of the ancient Greek and 
Latin hymns, which form a large proportion of the collection, 
the notes are particularly full and valuable. Every effort 
has been made to settle their authorship (often a matter of 
great difficulty), while interesting information is given as to 
the place which each hymn occupied in the worship and 
Offices of the Eastern and Western churches. It should be 
noted also that a feature distinguishing this from the ordinary 
editions is that here the original text of the hymn is given 
alongside of the translation. The more modern hymns are 
| no less carefully and interestingly annotated. Besides the 
name of the author, information is given as to the circumstances 
under which the hymn was written and the publication in 
| which it first appeared. In addition, the texts of the hymns 
are subjected to careful scrutiny, and any variations which 
the original has undergone are duly noted. 

To readers of the J/usical 7rmes, the notes on the music 
will no doubt appeal with special interest, and it may be said 
at once that students of the subject may accept with the 
| utmost confidence the information here given. Evidently m 
pains have been spared to secure accuracy even in minute 
| details, and those who have worked in this field of research 
| know how difficult it is to attain to this result, and how 
many and various are the pitfalls which entrap the 

unwary. In the case of the plain-song melodies belong 
ing to the ancient hymns it is probably not too much 
to say that the facts as to their origin, history and 
‘usage are here for the first time placed before the ordinary 
reader in a simple and handy form. The tunes which 
| are derived from the early French and English Metrical 
| Psalters are very fully annotated, and the numerous 
| quotations of the original settings of these tunes cannot fail 
to interest musicians. Attention may be specially called to 


Mr. F. W. Jackson, organist and choirmaster to St. John’s | the harmonised settings of the old psalm tunes published 
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After nearly fifty years’ work as organist of various churches 
in the neighbourhood of Stockport, Mr. Charles Swain, on 
Sunday, December 19, acted for the last time as organist of 
Stockport Parish Church. The service was fittingly closed 
by the singing of a hymn to music of Mr. Swain’s composi- 
tion. Advantage was taken of the occasion before leaving 
the vestry for the presentation of an illuminated address 
from the choir, and a handsome volume from the bell-ringers. 
An item of interest is that, mainly through the retiring 
organist’s influence, a tablet has been erected in the church 
to the memory of John Wainwright, well known as a former | 
organist there, and composer of the tune to ‘ Christians, 


awake. 
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March, Lemmens. 

Mr. F. E. Wilson, St. Michael and All Angels, Little 
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The appearance of this large and handsome volume js 
a testimony to the increased interest manifested in recent 
years in the history of the hymns used in our churches, 
and of the music to which they are sung. Formerly, editors 
and compilers of hymn books were, as a rule, notoriously 
indifferent and careless in this respect, and the information 
given was frequently either inadequate or entirely misleading. 
This is specially true in regard to the music. The most 
glaring absurdities as to the composers or sources of tunes 
were often repeated in book after book, without, apparently, 
the slightest attempt to verify or correct the statements 
so made. The publication, in 1892, of Dr. Julian’s great 
‘ Dictionary of Hymnology * no doubt gave a powerful stimulus 
to the study of the subject, and at the same time provideda 
the issue in 
recent years of several other works dealing with hymns and 
hymn tunes has helped to make it possible, in the words of 
the preface to the present work, ‘to give a more satisfacton 
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Mr. F. W. Jackson, organist and choirmaster to St. John’s | the harmonised settings of the old psalm tunes published 


Parish Church, Birkdale. 


by John Day in 1563. Of these, about a dozen are given i0 


Mr. W. Sidebottom, organist and choirmaster to the Parish | full, and they afiord most interesting evidence of the skill 
Church, Stockport. 
Mr. R. W. 


Tyson, organist of Christ Church, Woking. 


| 
|} of our native musicians of the period. In the notes to the 


| numerous tunes derived from German sources, the original 
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form of each melody and the words to which it was set are | VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 
quoted, and in most cases a reference is given to the | 
exhaustive work on German Protestant Hymn-tunes by | Old English Violin Music. Edited by Alfred Mofiat. No. 9. 


Johannes Zahn, where fuller information on the history of | Three Pieces for Violin and Pianoforte. By William 
the tune may be found. The information given as to the | Boyce. 
English tunes of later date is equally precise and thorough. | Norwegian Suite for Violin and Pianoforte. Ty ¥-mil Kreuz. 
The name of the composer, the date of publication, and, | 3 
where ascertainable, the words for which the tune was | [Novello & Co., Ltd. ] 
originally written are all duly recorded. The researches of | 
recent writers have cleared up many obscurities in this} To the already important selection of old English violin 
region, but as noted in the preface there are still some | music edited by Alfred Moffat, another welcome item has 
hymns and tunes about whose origin the last word has not | been added, the newest number consisting of three pieces 
been said. A notable example of this is the well known| by Dr. William Boyce (1710-1779). No. I. is a crisp 
Christmas hymn ‘ Adeste fideles,’ and its equally well-known | Gavotte in F ; No. II. a Jigg in B flat, marked /legro 
tune, of which neither author nor composer has yet been | a//a caccta and exhibiting rather more tendency to a 
identified. | spirited hunting song than to the lively, catchy jig ; No. HI. 
In addition to the annotations appended to each hymn, | is a Bourrée in D minor with a graceful Minuetto in the 
the volume contains a most valuable historical introduction, | tonic major as an Intermezzo. Those who delight in the 
extending to about a hundred pages. This has been | music of bygone days will find plenty to interest them in 
contributed by the Rev. W. H. Frere, an acknowledged | this tuneful little Suite by the popular composer of ‘ Heart 
expert on the subject. In this introduction the entire history | of Oak.’ The violin part presents no difficulty, and does 
and evolution of hymnody in the Christian Church are brought | not exceed the third position. The editing is in every way 
under review, with the object of showing in their historical | excellent. , 
sequence the movements and developments in the} Pianists with a penchant for Norwegian music have a 
worship of the Church which have yielded the material | lengthy catalogue from which to draw; but violinists are 
embodied in the present collection. The introduction is|by no means so well supplied. Especially is there a 
divided into twenty — sections. Beginning with the scarcity of violin music of a moderate degree of 
Hymnody of the Early Church,’ and the first hymns of the | difficulty in the Scandinavian style. All the more acceptable 
Greek and Latin churches, the writer proceeds to discuss in |therefore is Mr. Emil Kreuz’s * Norwegian Suite.’ First 
some detail the monastic cycles of hymns, the Office hymns | we have a delightful little ‘ Hillside dance,’ followed by a 
ofthe medizeval period, and the later Latin hymns, mainly | ‘ Reaper’s song,’ making excellent contrast. A cheerful 
those from the French Breviaries of the 17th and 18th | ‘ Spring dance’ comes next, and then the gem of the Suite, 
centuries. A most interesting section then follows, devoted | ‘ The shepherd's lament,’ in the strain made familiar by 
to the plain-song hymn melodies. This not only deals with | Grieg and other composers of the North. A ‘ Halling,’ the 
the origin and history of the melodies, but also gives a clear | most characteristic dance of Norway, brings the whole to an 
exposition of the structure of these tunes and the manner in | animated conclusion. The compass of the violin part is kept 
which they ought to be sung. Passing on to the Reformation | within that of the first position. 
period, an excellent account is given of the various stages 
in the production of that ‘Old Version’ of the metrical 
psalms, popularly known as ‘Sternhold and Hopkins,’ 
which held the field in England until the beginning of | Gch. Par Julien Tiersot. 
the 18th century, and did not entirely disappear from 
we till quite modern times. <A full description—with [Paris : Félix Alcan.] 
carefully compiled statistics of the contents and facsimiles 
of the title and another page—is given of the first complete| This highly interesting book belongs to the series 
edition of the work, printed by John Day in 1562. The! ‘ Les Maitres de la Musique,’ edited by M. Jules Chantavoine. 
ame careful and accurate treatment is accorded to the | Gluck was an extraordinary man. He commenced writing 
later editions of the book having special musical interest, | for the stage at the age of twenty-seven, but it was not 
such as those connected with the names of Damon, | until twenty-one years later, in *‘ Orfeo ed Euridice,’ that he 
Est, Allison, Ravenscroft, and Playford. After sections | showed mature signs of greatness. None of the works 
devoted to the German chorales and the ‘ New Version’ | which preceded it have survived, yet in his review of them 
f Tate and Brady, the contributions of Congregationalism | M. Tiersot points to many fine numbers, as for instance a 
and Methodism are discussed, with special reference to the | contralto solo in * Demofoonte,’ produced at Milan in 1742, in 
work of Isaac Watts and the Wesleys. The remainder of | which, as he remarks, * the genius of Gluck already appears 
the introduction is occupied with the numerous collections, | at its fullest’; and further he tells how many numbers in 
‘specially of tunes, published in the 18th and early roth | the great operas which the composer wrote for aris, 
centuries, and with the rise and progress of modern hymnody. | were taken, slightly modified, from very early works. In 
The closing section deals with the history of ‘ Hymns Ancient | other words, Gluck did not suddenly become a great 
and Modern.’ | dramatic composer. When he came to London in 1745, 
Enough has been said to show the extreme value and | Mrs. Cibber asked Handel his opinion of Gluck’s music. 
interest of this introduction. There is here brought together | The reply was, ‘ He knows no more of contrapunto as mein 
in the form of a consecutive narrative information which is | cook, Waltz.’ Counterpoint was certainly not Gluck’s 
therwise only to be obtained from a great variety of sources, | strong point, yet his operas * Orfeo,’ * Alceste,’ * Armide ’ 
and by consultation of numerous works of reference. | and the two ‘ Iphigenias’ are still performed, whereas those 
At the end of the volume are to be found short biographica! | of Handel seem to have passed into utter oblivion. — In 
notes, alphabetically arranged, of the authors of the hymns | connection with that London visit, the oft-repeated statement 
and the composers of the tunes ; and there is also a plentiful | that Gluck produced a pasticcio entitled * Piramo e Tisbe,’ 
wpply of useful indexes, among them being a chronological | a work which, M. Tiersot positively, and with good reason, 
lst of the writers of the hymns and another similar list of | declares, ‘n’a jamais existé.’ Gluck has been styled the 
the sources of the tunes. The volume is further enriched by | ‘ Wagner of the 18th century,’ but among certain ditierences 


‘number of facsimiles and portraits. }one is very striking. The ‘Orfeo’ libretto presented to 
This summary of the contents of the volume will give some | Gluck by Calsabigi caused the composer to adopt his new 
idea of its great importance as a compendium of information— | style, whereas Wagner evolved from his inner consciousness 


‘compendium the usefulness of which will not by any means | and soul, both poems and music, and from the very beginning. 
% confined to those who make use of * Hymns Ancient and | At the end of his book, M. Tiersot sums up Gluck’s art-career 
Modern’ as a manual of church song. The compilers have, | in a short yet pregnant sentence. It is as follows: ‘ After 
'y their labours, earned the gratitude of all interested in the | remaining during a space of thirty years fettered by a form in 
tudy of hymnology, and they have in addition supplied to | which only music was considered, he was set free by the help 
those who may undertake the production of future hymnals | of poetry ; and thus he realised the complete work which has 
abundance of direction as to the sources from which the best won for him the admiration of the world, and which served 


naterial, both literary and musical, is to be obtained. | as a model for the future. © 
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form of each melody and the words to which it was set are | VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 
quoted, and in most cases a reference is given to the | 
exhaustive work on German Protestant Hymn-tunes by | Old English Violin Music. Edited by Alfred Mofiat. No. 9. 
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the tune may be found. The information given as to the | Boyce. 
English tunes of later date is equally precise and thorough. | Norwegian Suite for Violin and Pianoforte. Ty ¥-mil Kreuz. 
The name of the composer, the date of publication, and, | 3 
where ascertainable, the words for which the tune was | [Novello & Co., Ltd. ] 
originally written are all duly recorded. The researches of | 
recent writers have cleared up many obscurities in this} To the already important selection of old English violin 
region, but as noted in the preface there are still some | music edited by Alfred Moffat, another welcome item has 
hymns and tunes about whose origin the last word has not | been added, the newest number consisting of three pieces 
been said. A notable example of this is the well known| by Dr. William Boyce (1710-1779). No. I. is a crisp 
Christmas hymn ‘ Adeste fideles,’ and its equally well-known | Gavotte in F ; No. II. a Jigg in B flat, marked /legro 
tune, of which neither author nor composer has yet been | a//a caccta and exhibiting rather more tendency to a 
identified. | spirited hunting song than to the lively, catchy jig ; No. HI. 
In addition to the annotations appended to each hymn, | is a Bourrée in D minor with a graceful Minuetto in the 
the volume contains a most valuable historical introduction, | tonic major as an Intermezzo. Those who delight in the 
extending to about a hundred pages. This has been | music of bygone days will find plenty to interest them in 
contributed by the Rev. W. H. Frere, an acknowledged | this tuneful little Suite by the popular composer of ‘ Heart 
expert on the subject. In this introduction the entire history | of Oak.’ The violin part presents no difficulty, and does 
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to the plain-song hymn melodies. This not only deals with | Grieg and other composers of the North. A ‘ Halling,’ the 
the origin and history of the melodies, but also gives a clear | most characteristic dance of Norway, brings the whole to an 
exposition of the structure of these tunes and the manner in | animated conclusion. The compass of the violin part is kept 
which they ought to be sung. Passing on to the Reformation | within that of the first position. 
period, an excellent account is given of the various stages 
in the production of that ‘Old Version’ of the metrical 
psalms, popularly known as ‘Sternhold and Hopkins,’ 
which held the field in England until the beginning of | Gch. Par Julien Tiersot. 
the 18th century, and did not entirely disappear from 
we till quite modern times. <A full description—with [Paris : Félix Alcan.] 
carefully compiled statistics of the contents and facsimiles 
of the title and another page—is given of the first complete| This highly interesting book belongs to the series 
edition of the work, printed by John Day in 1562. The! ‘ Les Maitres de la Musique,’ edited by M. Jules Chantavoine. 
ame careful and accurate treatment is accorded to the | Gluck was an extraordinary man. He commenced writing 
later editions of the book having special musical interest, | for the stage at the age of twenty-seven, but it was not 
such as those connected with the names of Damon, | until twenty-one years later, in *‘ Orfeo ed Euridice,’ that he 
Est, Allison, Ravenscroft, and Playford. After sections | showed mature signs of greatness. None of the works 
devoted to the German chorales and the ‘ New Version’ | which preceded it have survived, yet in his review of them 
f Tate and Brady, the contributions of Congregationalism | M. Tiersot points to many fine numbers, as for instance a 
and Methodism are discussed, with special reference to the | contralto solo in * Demofoonte,’ produced at Milan in 1742, in 
work of Isaac Watts and the Wesleys. The remainder of | which, as he remarks, * the genius of Gluck already appears 
the introduction is occupied with the numerous collections, | at its fullest’; and further he tells how many numbers in 
‘specially of tunes, published in the 18th and early roth | the great operas which the composer wrote for aris, 
centuries, and with the rise and progress of modern hymnody. | were taken, slightly modified, from very early works. In 
The closing section deals with the history of ‘ Hymns Ancient | other words, Gluck did not suddenly become a great 
and Modern.’ | dramatic composer. When he came to London in 1745, 
Enough has been said to show the extreme value and | Mrs. Cibber asked Handel his opinion of Gluck’s music. 
interest of this introduction. There is here brought together | The reply was, ‘ He knows no more of contrapunto as mein 
in the form of a consecutive narrative information which is | cook, Waltz.’ Counterpoint was certainly not Gluck’s 
therwise only to be obtained from a great variety of sources, | strong point, yet his operas * Orfeo,’ * Alceste,’ * Armide ’ 
and by consultation of numerous works of reference. | and the two ‘ Iphigenias’ are still performed, whereas those 
At the end of the volume are to be found short biographica! | of Handel seem to have passed into utter oblivion. — In 
notes, alphabetically arranged, of the authors of the hymns | connection with that London visit, the oft-repeated statement 
and the composers of the tunes ; and there is also a plentiful | that Gluck produced a pasticcio entitled * Piramo e Tisbe,’ 
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lst of the writers of the hymns and another similar list of | declares, ‘n’a jamais existé.’ Gluck has been styled the 
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PART SONGS, 
The song of Fionnuala. Irish air. Arranged for mixed 
voices. By Granville Bantock. 
Kitty of Coleraine. Irish Air. Arranged for mixed voices. 
By C. H. Lloyd. 
The comrades’ song of Hope. 


voices. 


Adolphe Adam. For men’s 


[Novello & Co., Ltd.] 


‘The song of Fionnuala’ is an artistic arrangement for 
mixed voices of one of Ireland’s most beautiful folk- 
songs. There is some difference of opinion amongst 
authorities as to the true form of the melody, more 
especially as regards the use of a G sharp or a G natural (the 
music is written in the open key). Professor Bantock has 
chosen to use the version that adopts the G sharp and 
involves the augmented second in the melody. No matter 
which version is right, it is obvious that the arranger has 
provided a beautiful piece of four-part music for the use of 
choral societies. 

The fact that so many good musicians are turning their 
attention to the arrangement of folk-songs for use in the 
choral society, is evidence of a certain trend in the direction 
of appreciation of the wealth that surrounds us. The 
melody of ‘ Kitty of Coleraine’ has a charming rhythmic 
daintiness that is increased by the skill of the arrangement. 
Some very good vocalisation is needed, but the mere notes 
and time will give no trouble. We imagine that the piece 
would sound even better a semitone or even a tone higher. 

‘The comrades’ song of Hope’ is one of the most inspiring 
choruses or part-songs ever written for male voices. The 
music is not of the subtle kind, and it never moans and 
groans. There is an irresistible swing, or march-like rhythm 
in the piece that sets both performer and listener aglow. 
The English words are by J. S. Stallybrass. 

PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 
Erlebtes una Ertriumtes. Composed by Joseph Suk. 
Op. 30. 
Fatum. Klavier-Variationen in B moll. 
Christian Sinding. Op. 94. 


Composed by 


[Breitkopf & Hartel. ] 


The ten pieces by Joseph Suk, published in two volumes 
under the collective title of * Erlebtes und Ertraumtes,’ offer 
much food for thought to the modern student of harmony, 
whom they will certainly interest. The composer has an 
inventive gift, which he exercises in evolving novel chords 
and progressions. The results occasionally supply an answer 


to the question ‘ low can I be ugly’? recently propounded | 


in these columns, but more often they have a strange—if 
outlandish—beauty of their own. It is worthy of note that 
but sparing use is made of the so-called ‘tonal scale.’ In 
design and idiom the music has a highly individual character. 
Evidently it was written by no ‘prentice hand, but rather by 
one guided by experience and confidence. All the pieces 
seem to imply an underlying idea or programme, although 
in only two cases is a title supplied. The fifth, which ends 
the first volume, is written ‘Zur Genesung meines Sohnes.’ 
It isan Adagio of remarkable intensity and expressiveness. 
The eighth is the lightest in character and texture and is 
perhaps the most pleasing of the series. The tenth is 
entitled ‘ Den vergessenen Grabhiigeln auf unserem Dorfried- 
hofe,’ and aptly illustrates the subject. 

Sinding’s pianoforte variations are founded upon a short 
subject of dignified character, the sombre hues of which are 
reflected in the later portions. In its consistency of key and 
in the nature of its variations, which are connected into one 
continuous whole, the work approximates to the Passacaglia 
form. At times one is forcibly reminded of Schumann’s 
methods of harmonization and pianoforte ‘ orchestration.’ 
In general, however, the style is that of a later period. 
Some sections are exceedingly florid and demand considerable 
executive skill. The quieter portions display effects of great 
beauty and nobility. The dominating atmosphere is one of 
academic austerity. The variations are twenty-one in 
number, the last being practically a note-for-note repetition 
of the subject, but divided into bars of four, instead of three, 
crotchets, 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

Fallen Fairies, or The Wicked World. Written by 
W. S. Gilbert. Composed by Edward German. Vogal 
and pianoforte score. Pp. 256. (Chappell & Co) 
Price 5s. net. 

Who's Who (1910). Pp. xxiv. + 2162 + 52. (A. &C 
Black.) Price 10s. net. 

A Book of Operas: their Histories, their Plots, and their 
Music. By Henry Edward Krehbiel. Pp. 345. (The 
Macmillan Company.) Price 7s. 6d. net. 

The Musical Directory, Annual and Almanack (1910). 
Rudall Carte & Co. Pp. 496. Price 3s. This is an 
extremely useful book. 


Obituary. 


We regret to have to announce the following deaths : 

RICHARD PRESTRIDGE TABB, on January 6, at the 
residence of his cousin, Dr. Sleeman Tabb, at Herne Bay, 
in the sixty-fourth year of his age. He was the son of the 
Rev. Richard Prestridge Tabb, and was born at Mevagissey, 
Cornwall. He married, in 1875, the only daughter of 
William V. Goodwin. In the following year he became 
the partner of the present Robert F. Goodwin, the fim 
from this time being known as Goodwin & Tabb, then of 
Great Queen Street. In 1906, the premises being required 
for the Kingsway improvement scheme, the firm removed to 
34, Percy Street, W. Mr. Tabb was for many years solo 
bass in the choir of the Brompton Oratory, and was also 
closely associated with many of Sir Henry Irving’s important 
productions at the Lyceum Theatre, he having joined the 
company in 1882. He soon after undertook the duties of 
choirmaster, a post he retained until the end of Sir Henrys 
management. In this capacity he visited America and 
Canada several times in connection with Sir Henrys 
extensive tours. During the last few years he had devoted 
his time and energies exclusively to the business of the 
Library. 

PROFESSOR CARL HALIR, who was known to fame 
throughout the musical world as the second violin player 
in the Joachim Quartet, at Berlin, on December 21. 
He was born on February 1, 1859, at Hohenelbe, in Bohemia, 
He received his musical education at the Prague Conservatoire 
and afterwards at Berlin, where he was a pupil of Dr. 
Joachim. In 1876 he commenced a career that led from 
orchestral ‘leading’ and the duties of a concertmeister to 
the violin professorship at the Berlin Hochschule and the 
post of principal violin at the Royal Opera. His association 
with Dr. Joachim as a fellow-artist began in 1897 and lasted 
till the death of the master in 1907. Professor Emmanuel 
Wirth is now the only survivor of the distinguished 
organization. 

The Rev. WILLIAM HENRY NUTTER, M.A., at Newport, 
Isle of Wight, where he was known as the ‘ Musical Vicar. 
Mr. Nutter was a graduate of Cambridge, and was appointed 
a Minor Canon of Rochester in 1871, retaining that position 
until 1884. He then became vicar of St. Margarets, 
Rochester, and subsequently, in 1890, vicar of St. Paul's, 
Barton, Newport. Mr. Nutter was for several years 
conductor of the Rochester Choral Society, and was much 
esteemed for his musical abilities both at Rochester and 
in the Isle of Wight. 

SAMUEL SIMONS SANFORD, professor of applied music at 
Yale University, New Haven, U.S.A., died at Yale, 0 
January 6, after a year’s illness. Professor Sanford ws 
born in Bridgeport, Conn., on March 15, 1849. After 
studying pianoforte-playing in the States he went, at the ageol 
nineteen, to France and Germany, and became acquainted with 
the foremost musicians of the day. His talent was such that 
Rubinstein declared that if Professor Sanford had had to face 
the bread-and-butter struggle he would have been one of the 
greatest artists of the century. He counted amongs 
his personal friends Rosenthal, Elgar, Paderewski, ane 
many other well known musicians. He did not compose. 
In 1894 he accepted the chair at Yale, but he habitually 
returned his salary. He was a liberal and unostentatious 
patron of musical art and artists, and especially of those 1 
need. He leaves one son and one daughter. 
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PART SONGS, 
The song of Fionnuala. Irish air. Arranged for mixed 
voices. By Granville Bantock. 
Kitty of Coleraine. Irish Air. Arranged for mixed voices. 
By C. H. Lloyd. 
The comrades’ song of Hope. 


voices. 


Adolphe Adam. For men’s 


[Novello & Co., Ltd.] 


‘The song of Fionnuala’ is an artistic arrangement for 
mixed voices of one of Ireland’s most beautiful folk- 
songs. There is some difference of opinion amongst 
authorities as to the true form of the melody, more 
especially as regards the use of a G sharp or a G natural (the 
music is written in the open key). Professor Bantock has 
chosen to use the version that adopts the G sharp and 
involves the augmented second in the melody. No matter 
which version is right, it is obvious that the arranger has 
provided a beautiful piece of four-part music for the use of 
choral societies. 

The fact that so many good musicians are turning their 
attention to the arrangement of folk-songs for use in the 
choral society, is evidence of a certain trend in the direction 
of appreciation of the wealth that surrounds us. The 
melody of ‘ Kitty of Coleraine’ has a charming rhythmic 
daintiness that is increased by the skill of the arrangement. 
Some very good vocalisation is needed, but the mere notes 
and time will give no trouble. We imagine that the piece 
would sound even better a semitone or even a tone higher. 

‘The comrades’ song of Hope’ is one of the most inspiring 
choruses or part-songs ever written for male voices. The 
music is not of the subtle kind, and it never moans and 
groans. There is an irresistible swing, or march-like rhythm 
in the piece that sets both performer and listener aglow. 
The English words are by J. S. Stallybrass. 

PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 
Erlebtes una Ertriumtes. Composed by Joseph Suk. 
Op. 30. 
Fatum. Klavier-Variationen in B moll. 
Christian Sinding. Op. 94. 


Composed by 


[Breitkopf & Hartel. ] 


The ten pieces by Joseph Suk, published in two volumes 
under the collective title of * Erlebtes und Ertraumtes,’ offer 
much food for thought to the modern student of harmony, 
whom they will certainly interest. The composer has an 
inventive gift, which he exercises in evolving novel chords 
and progressions. The results occasionally supply an answer 


to the question ‘ low can I be ugly’? recently propounded | 


in these columns, but more often they have a strange—if 
outlandish—beauty of their own. It is worthy of note that 
but sparing use is made of the so-called ‘tonal scale.’ In 
design and idiom the music has a highly individual character. 
Evidently it was written by no ‘prentice hand, but rather by 
one guided by experience and confidence. All the pieces 
seem to imply an underlying idea or programme, although 
in only two cases is a title supplied. The fifth, which ends 
the first volume, is written ‘Zur Genesung meines Sohnes.’ 
It isan Adagio of remarkable intensity and expressiveness. 
The eighth is the lightest in character and texture and is 
perhaps the most pleasing of the series. The tenth is 
entitled ‘ Den vergessenen Grabhiigeln auf unserem Dorfried- 
hofe,’ and aptly illustrates the subject. 

Sinding’s pianoforte variations are founded upon a short 
subject of dignified character, the sombre hues of which are 
reflected in the later portions. In its consistency of key and 
in the nature of its variations, which are connected into one 
continuous whole, the work approximates to the Passacaglia 
form. At times one is forcibly reminded of Schumann’s 
methods of harmonization and pianoforte ‘ orchestration.’ 
In general, however, the style is that of a later period. 
Some sections are exceedingly florid and demand considerable 
executive skill. The quieter portions display effects of great 
beauty and nobility. The dominating atmosphere is one of 
academic austerity. The variations are twenty-one in 
number, the last being practically a note-for-note repetition 
of the subject, but divided into bars of four, instead of three, 
crotchets, 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

Fallen Fairies, or The Wicked World. Written by 
W. S. Gilbert. Composed by Edward German. Vogal 
and pianoforte score. Pp. 256. (Chappell & Co) 
Price 5s. net. 

Who's Who (1910). Pp. xxiv. + 2162 + 52. (A. &C 
Black.) Price 10s. net. 

A Book of Operas: their Histories, their Plots, and their 
Music. By Henry Edward Krehbiel. Pp. 345. (The 
Macmillan Company.) Price 7s. 6d. net. 

The Musical Directory, Annual and Almanack (1910). 
Rudall Carte & Co. Pp. 496. Price 3s. This is an 
extremely useful book. 


Obituary. 


We regret to have to announce the following deaths : 

RICHARD PRESTRIDGE TABB, on January 6, at the 
residence of his cousin, Dr. Sleeman Tabb, at Herne Bay, 
in the sixty-fourth year of his age. He was the son of the 
Rev. Richard Prestridge Tabb, and was born at Mevagissey, 
Cornwall. He married, in 1875, the only daughter of 
William V. Goodwin. In the following year he became 
the partner of the present Robert F. Goodwin, the fim 
from this time being known as Goodwin & Tabb, then of 
Great Queen Street. In 1906, the premises being required 
for the Kingsway improvement scheme, the firm removed to 
34, Percy Street, W. Mr. Tabb was for many years solo 
bass in the choir of the Brompton Oratory, and was also 
closely associated with many of Sir Henry Irving’s important 
productions at the Lyceum Theatre, he having joined the 
company in 1882. He soon after undertook the duties of 
choirmaster, a post he retained until the end of Sir Henrys 
management. In this capacity he visited America and 
Canada several times in connection with Sir Henrys 
extensive tours. During the last few years he had devoted 
his time and energies exclusively to the business of the 
Library. 

PROFESSOR CARL HALIR, who was known to fame 
throughout the musical world as the second violin player 
in the Joachim Quartet, at Berlin, on December 21. 
He was born on February 1, 1859, at Hohenelbe, in Bohemia, 
He received his musical education at the Prague Conservatoire 
and afterwards at Berlin, where he was a pupil of Dr. 
Joachim. In 1876 he commenced a career that led from 
orchestral ‘leading’ and the duties of a concertmeister to 
the violin professorship at the Berlin Hochschule and the 
post of principal violin at the Royal Opera. His association 
with Dr. Joachim as a fellow-artist began in 1897 and lasted 
till the death of the master in 1907. Professor Emmanuel 
Wirth is now the only survivor of the distinguished 
organization. 

The Rev. WILLIAM HENRY NUTTER, M.A., at Newport, 
Isle of Wight, where he was known as the ‘ Musical Vicar. 
Mr. Nutter was a graduate of Cambridge, and was appointed 
a Minor Canon of Rochester in 1871, retaining that position 
until 1884. He then became vicar of St. Margarets, 
Rochester, and subsequently, in 1890, vicar of St. Paul's, 
Barton, Newport. Mr. Nutter was for several years 
conductor of the Rochester Choral Society, and was much 
esteemed for his musical abilities both at Rochester and 
in the Isle of Wight. 

SAMUEL SIMONS SANFORD, professor of applied music at 
Yale University, New Haven, U.S.A., died at Yale, 0 
January 6, after a year’s illness. Professor Sanford ws 
born in Bridgeport, Conn., on March 15, 1849. After 
studying pianoforte-playing in the States he went, at the ageol 
nineteen, to France and Germany, and became acquainted with 
the foremost musicians of the day. His talent was such that 
Rubinstein declared that if Professor Sanford had had to face 
the bread-and-butter struggle he would have been one of the 
greatest artists of the century. He counted amongs 
his personal friends Rosenthal, Elgar, Paderewski, ane 
many other well known musicians. He did not compose. 
In 1894 he accepted the chair at Yale, but he habitually 
returned his salary. He was a liberal and unostentatious 
patron of musical art and artists, and especially of those 1 
need. He leaves one son and one daughter. 
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JoserH MoNnpAy, on January 19, aged fifty-eight. He 
was organist of Holy Trinity Church, Bessborough Gardens, 
London, W. Many will remember the deceased musician, 
mainly because of his intimate connection with the 
St. George’s Glee Union, of which for thirty years he was 
conductor. 

A melancholy interest, especially to older members of the 
musical community, attached to the death of Mrs. W. T. 
Best, whose remains were interred with those of her 
distinguished husband in Childwall Churchyard, on 
December 31. The venerable lady of eighty had survived 
her husband thirteen years. 


MUSIC IN RELATION TO OTHER ARTS. 
By Dr. H. WALForD DAVIEs. 


On January 22, Dr. H. Walford Davies gave at the 
Royal Institution the first of three lectures on * Music in 
Relation to other Arts.’ Below we give a summary. 

Dr. Davies began by observing that music is constantly 
connected with other arts in practice. It is coupled with 
poetry in song, with narrative in recitative, with scenic effect, 
tableaux, and action in incidental music, and with all these 
inopera. Lastly, by literary suggestion, it is associated with 
any or all of them in so-called programme-music, that is, 
instrumental music with some explanatory poetic, picturesque 
urdramatic basis. Yet Music’s relations to the arts of the poet, 
orator, painter, and dramatist are not made so indubitably 
clear up to the present time that a discussion of the subject 
may not be timely ; even utterances which cannot possibly 
be authoritative or exhaustive may be forgiven if they prove 
only suggestive. And by some happy chance they may 
provoke more adequate treatment of the whole question. 

Though we may only partly perceive the utility and 
necessity of the arts in the scheme of human affairs, it must 
be seen that they are to the very last detail a natural 
product—the flower of human activity. A tendency to 
mentally separate Art from so-called practical affairs must be 
noted. Some class Art as a superhuman matter above our ken, 
and others brand it as unpractical. The truth is surely 
clear that man has long found it as natural to hunger in 
some measure after daily beauty as for daily bread. It is 
dangerously convenient to oppose the terms ‘artificial’ and 
‘natural,’ but they form no real antithesis, since the artificer 
himself is a natural creature and the ingenious man simply 
follows his instincts. We should more truly relate artistic 
activity with the rest of human life if we could steadily view 
mankind from a kind of mental aeroplane. If ants added a 
crude music to their other accomplishments, would any man 
inhis senses curse these amazing creatures for having ceased 
to be natural ? 

As a starting point for a comparison of the arts, he desired 
tosuggest that artistic activity is in every sense of the word 
natural, and that we are likely to fail to relate the arts to 
one another, if by some arbitrary line we sever artistic effort 
fom all other natural activities that give us happiness. 

The fine arts make their appeal only to the two most 
refined senses, the eye and the ear. If the arts are the 
product of natural activity appealing to these fine senses, it 
may be inferred that homely human nature will peep out 
fom behind them. They are likely to set forth or express 
fas far as their limitations allow) the familiar characteristics 
of humanity, as exemplified in ordinary daily life. It had 
been suggested—he knew not by whom—that all art is a 
manifestation of the joy of life. In this it merely shares the 
honours with every healthy activity. Perhaps the greatest 
characteristic of life is the beneficent joy taken by the | 
creature in the healthy exercise of its every faculty. 
Anyone can see that this is the chief driving force of the 
world. Joy is our wage; the Creator pays the creature in 
his most excellent coin, and when there is enough and to 
yare we make music of it. Art may be not too fancifully 
iescribed as man’s savings bank, which he has devised in 
der to put his spare joy out at interest. 

Art then is a gratuity in life invented by man for his own 
ind others’ diversion, in his spare time, and with his spare 
adour. Practical men seem sometimes to despise Art on this 
‘tyaccount. But, just as the true nature of a man will be 
Nore completely betrayed in the gratuitous use he makes of 
us spare time than in those pursuits which are dictated by 


sheer necessity, may not the true nature of humanity at large 
be more fully revealed in these glorious gratuitous pursuits ? 

Some would say that refined sensuous gratification is 
the chief aim of musical art. Then the emotional satisfaction 
found in a series of solemn chords or an exquisite rise and 
fall of melody is so great as to lead many to assert that 
emotion in its turn is the chief faculty to which the art 
addresses itself. Again, the extraordinary joy experienced 
in the recognition, apprehension and actual creation of 
orderly design in tones is strong enough to cause distinguished 
critics like Hanslick to oppose somewhat bitterly the 
emotional view of the art, and to champion the intellectual 
side as the chief, if not the only object. He would venture 
to suggest that controversy about these appeals is out of 
place, and that ultimately there will be found in Art man’s 
whole record of his interests in life. To define it as the 
language of emotion is less than half the truth. It is nearer 
the truth to call it the language of vital energy. 

This inexplicable vital ardour of man in all its aspects— 
sensational, emotional, intellectual—is undoubtedly regulated 
by the still more inexplicable will-power that controls our 
pursuits, the Choosing force (so diversely named by man) 
which alone gives Art the responsible creative touch, the 
existence of which, in Bach and Beethoven for example, we 
can neither deny nor explain. 

Let it be, at all events provisionally, granted : (1) that Art 
is a purely natural human pursuit ; (2) that it is gratuitously 
undertaken by man, for love, in his spare time, with his 
spare energy; and (3) that therefore it may reasonably be 
expected to record, reveal, and communicate vital humanity. 

From these facts three important deductions may be 
made. The first is that this human content of the arts 
will be found to be the great common factor that relates 
them ; in all alike the same human nature will record itself. 
It is here that their blood-relationship (a term more useful 
than elegant) may be found. Secondly, any essential differ- 
ences or incongruities that appear between any two arts 
will obviously not be differences of content so much as 
accidental differences brought about by the natural limitations 
of eye and ear and of the special medium employed by each 
art. Thirdly, since Artis undertaken for love rather than 
of necessity, its utterances will only arise when vital ardour 
rises above a certain prosaic level. Coldness or apathy 
produce no Art ; a lukewarm kettle never sings. 

One reminder may be added which seems invaluable for 
critical thinking on Art, and that is, that there is a two-fold 
aspect of almost all the arts, except perhaps that of arabesque. 
There is joy in artistic expresston and in what may be termed 
artistic ¢mpression, and these joys, though constantly mingled, 
are as distinct from each other as action is distinct from 
contemplation. The first chapter of Genesis conceives the 
Creator as an artist rejoicing in action and contemplation : 
* And God saw, and behold it was very good.’ 

It constantly occurs to the mind that certain outlines of 
hills or trees or mere curves are closely analogous to melodic 
outline. A melody will in this way recall a drawing. 
Mozart will suggest Raphael, and Michael Angelo Beethoven. 
Then rhythmic successions will suggest gesture. By tracing 
these likenesses and determining their limitations it may be 
possible to discover how kindred arts may be combined, and 
to detect insuperable flaws in some accepted combinations, 
and to guess at possible ways such as are fully hinted by 
men like Debussy, and in the brilliant picture-music of 
Strauss’s ‘ Don Quixote’ and * Till Eulenspiegel. 

That both light and sound, the two appeals to eye and ear, 
are unsubstantial is the deepest and greatest analogy of the 
bare materials of Art. It is true that the pigment and canvas 
of the painter, the marble of the sculptor, the granite of the 


| architect, are essential, but they have little more to do with 


the artistic appeal than the horse whose tail goes to make a 
fiddle bow has to do with the artistic appeal of a Joachim. 

It is desirable at this stage to observe the exact difference 
between substance on the one hand and light and sound on 
the other. Every substance perceptible to man has five 
properties: its three dimensions, and location and duration. 
Failing any one of these it ceases to exist. But light and 
sound, as has been said above, are not substantial but are 
simply vibrational, and each needs but four properties 
in order to be perceived. These are: (1) Intensity, 
(2) Rapidity, (3) Location, (4) Duration. There 
a kindred pleasure to the eye and ear respectively in 
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JoserH MoNnpAy, on January 19, aged fifty-eight. He 
was organist of Holy Trinity Church, Bessborough Gardens, 
London, W. Many will remember the deceased musician, 
mainly because of his intimate connection with the 
St. George’s Glee Union, of which for thirty years he was 
conductor. 

A melancholy interest, especially to older members of the 
musical community, attached to the death of Mrs. W. T. 
Best, whose remains were interred with those of her 
distinguished husband in Childwall Churchyard, on 
December 31. The venerable lady of eighty had survived 
her husband thirteen years. 


MUSIC IN RELATION TO OTHER ARTS. 
By Dr. H. WALForD DAVIEs. 


On January 22, Dr. H. Walford Davies gave at the 
Royal Institution the first of three lectures on * Music in 
Relation to other Arts.’ Below we give a summary. 

Dr. Davies began by observing that music is constantly 
connected with other arts in practice. It is coupled with 
poetry in song, with narrative in recitative, with scenic effect, 
tableaux, and action in incidental music, and with all these 
inopera. Lastly, by literary suggestion, it is associated with 
any or all of them in so-called programme-music, that is, 
instrumental music with some explanatory poetic, picturesque 
urdramatic basis. Yet Music’s relations to the arts of the poet, 
orator, painter, and dramatist are not made so indubitably 
clear up to the present time that a discussion of the subject 
may not be timely ; even utterances which cannot possibly 
be authoritative or exhaustive may be forgiven if they prove 
only suggestive. And by some happy chance they may 
provoke more adequate treatment of the whole question. 

Though we may only partly perceive the utility and 
necessity of the arts in the scheme of human affairs, it must 
be seen that they are to the very last detail a natural 
product—the flower of human activity. A tendency to 
mentally separate Art from so-called practical affairs must be 
noted. Some class Art as a superhuman matter above our ken, 
and others brand it as unpractical. The truth is surely 
clear that man has long found it as natural to hunger in 
some measure after daily beauty as for daily bread. It is 
dangerously convenient to oppose the terms ‘artificial’ and 
‘natural,’ but they form no real antithesis, since the artificer 
himself is a natural creature and the ingenious man simply 
follows his instincts. We should more truly relate artistic 
activity with the rest of human life if we could steadily view 
mankind from a kind of mental aeroplane. If ants added a 
crude music to their other accomplishments, would any man 
inhis senses curse these amazing creatures for having ceased 
to be natural ? 

As a starting point for a comparison of the arts, he desired 
tosuggest that artistic activity is in every sense of the word 
natural, and that we are likely to fail to relate the arts to 
one another, if by some arbitrary line we sever artistic effort 
fom all other natural activities that give us happiness. 

The fine arts make their appeal only to the two most 
refined senses, the eye and the ear. If the arts are the 
product of natural activity appealing to these fine senses, it 
may be inferred that homely human nature will peep out 
fom behind them. They are likely to set forth or express 
fas far as their limitations allow) the familiar characteristics 
of humanity, as exemplified in ordinary daily life. It had 
been suggested—he knew not by whom—that all art is a 
manifestation of the joy of life. In this it merely shares the 
honours with every healthy activity. Perhaps the greatest 
characteristic of life is the beneficent joy taken by the | 
creature in the healthy exercise of its every faculty. 
Anyone can see that this is the chief driving force of the 
world. Joy is our wage; the Creator pays the creature in 
his most excellent coin, and when there is enough and to 
yare we make music of it. Art may be not too fancifully 
iescribed as man’s savings bank, which he has devised in 
der to put his spare joy out at interest. 

Art then is a gratuity in life invented by man for his own 
ind others’ diversion, in his spare time, and with his spare 
adour. Practical men seem sometimes to despise Art on this 
‘tyaccount. But, just as the true nature of a man will be 
Nore completely betrayed in the gratuitous use he makes of 
us spare time than in those pursuits which are dictated by 


sheer necessity, may not the true nature of humanity at large 
be more fully revealed in these glorious gratuitous pursuits ? 

Some would say that refined sensuous gratification is 
the chief aim of musical art. Then the emotional satisfaction 
found in a series of solemn chords or an exquisite rise and 
fall of melody is so great as to lead many to assert that 
emotion in its turn is the chief faculty to which the art 
addresses itself. Again, the extraordinary joy experienced 
in the recognition, apprehension and actual creation of 
orderly design in tones is strong enough to cause distinguished 
critics like Hanslick to oppose somewhat bitterly the 
emotional view of the art, and to champion the intellectual 
side as the chief, if not the only object. He would venture 
to suggest that controversy about these appeals is out of 
place, and that ultimately there will be found in Art man’s 
whole record of his interests in life. To define it as the 
language of emotion is less than half the truth. It is nearer 
the truth to call it the language of vital energy. 

This inexplicable vital ardour of man in all its aspects— 
sensational, emotional, intellectual—is undoubtedly regulated 
by the still more inexplicable will-power that controls our 
pursuits, the Choosing force (so diversely named by man) 
which alone gives Art the responsible creative touch, the 
existence of which, in Bach and Beethoven for example, we 
can neither deny nor explain. 

Let it be, at all events provisionally, granted : (1) that Art 
is a purely natural human pursuit ; (2) that it is gratuitously 
undertaken by man, for love, in his spare time, with his 
spare energy; and (3) that therefore it may reasonably be 
expected to record, reveal, and communicate vital humanity. 

From these facts three important deductions may be 
made. The first is that this human content of the arts 
will be found to be the great common factor that relates 
them ; in all alike the same human nature will record itself. 
It is here that their blood-relationship (a term more useful 
than elegant) may be found. Secondly, any essential differ- 
ences or incongruities that appear between any two arts 
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That both light and sound, the two appeals to eye and ear, 
are unsubstantial is the deepest and greatest analogy of the 
bare materials of Art. It is true that the pigment and canvas 
of the painter, the marble of the sculptor, the granite of the 


| architect, are essential, but they have little more to do with 


the artistic appeal than the horse whose tail goes to make a 
fiddle bow has to do with the artistic appeal of a Joachim. 

It is desirable at this stage to observe the exact difference 
between substance on the one hand and light and sound on 
the other. Every substance perceptible to man has five 
properties: its three dimensions, and location and duration. 
Failing any one of these it ceases to exist. But light and 
sound, as has been said above, are not substantial but are 
simply vibrational, and each needs but four properties 
in order to be perceived. These are: (1) Intensity, 
(2) Rapidity, (3) Location, (4) Duration. There 
a kindred pleasure to the eye and ear respectively in 
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perception of infinite varieties of light and sound, from the 


greatest light bearable to the verge of darkness, and from | 


the greatest sound endurable down to the edge of silence. 
It may now be not ced how differently the arts use this 
medium. 

Varieties of duration of pleasure or pain enormously affect 
the human creature. ‘Persistent sound or light may become 
terrifying, and an intermittent 

hence the power of rhythmic device. Now the chief 
aural arts — music, poetry, oratory — press Duration 
into service and use it as a third dimension. The 
chief visual arts do not do so. Of course they have 
duration, in that they exist; but they do not use it as a 
means of expression, as a dimension. They are the still 
arts. Pictures, sculpture, architecture do not vary in time. 
There they stand for us to behold and enjoy. Next, there is 
a second significant fact to be noted as to the use made 
in both departments of the property of location. Neither of 
them, he thought, actually uses location, the near or far, as a 
guas? dimension. But both are able to simulate it; the visible 
arts do it by perspective, the audible arts do it by adroit use of 
intensity. Thusa remote figure in the background of a picture 
gives the idea of distance, and is less impressive than one in 
the foreground. A burning crescendo in music may give us the 
effect of an object approaching, @minuendo of an object 
retreating. In the use of duration as a dimension, music 
and the aural arts generally have a great advantage, for all 
the overpowering appeals of rhythm are at their service. 
Time is made of moment. The work of art becomes urgent, 
fateful ; there is a beginning and end to it, and if we miss 
one moment we may miss its purport. By the use of duration 


as a dimension music acquires life, pulse, throb, increase of | 


vitality, it lives, it kicks, it struggles, it attains peace, it dies. 
A picture can suggest all these things by association of ideas. 
It can suggest rhythm, pulse, a kick, death. But it is a mute 
suggestion, and there is a sense in which the spectator has to 
meet it half-way. What does music pay for its advantage in 
this respect? What compensates the painter for his 
disadvantage? It has already been hinted how that rise and 
fall of melody are akin to rise and fall of outline. Let it be 
noticed that an artist who does not use time as a dimension 
is independent of time. He has not to recall by memory, 
nor is he compelled to move on. He can retrace his steps 
over and over again. He can move backward as well as 
forward. He may view his whole picture. A musician, on 
the other hand, is compelled to move forward. Moreover, 
he perceives only that minute part of his whole work which 
is in the present. The past moment is irrecoverable, except 
by memory, the future unheard. He is in the position of a 
man looking at a passing panorama through a thin crack ina 
panel. 


Next we must note how the twofold appeal to which | 


reference has been made works out to eye and ear. Every- 
day we express feeling spontaneously in two ways, by 
gesture and vocal utterance. 
feelings and habitually communicate with each other. But 
that sound and sign express and evoke feeling is only half the 
story. The absorbing work of an artist is chiefly concerned 
with the other half, that of deliberate design, in which, while 


there is plenty of the mere ardour of life, there is also the | 


superior joy, that of the mind: joy in order, the discernment of 
order, and the exemplification of order, one may even say the 
creation of order. [Here Dr. Davies exhibited a diagram 
showing the genesis and relation of the arts. This diagram 
we hope to reproduce in our report of the succeeding lectures. } 

The two remaining lectures would discuss the relation 
of music (1) to its companion aural arts. oratory and 
poetry ; (2) to the still arts and with those of gesture and, 
lastly, he would attempt to investigate its use in com- 
bination with many of those appeals simultaneously, as in 
music-drama and in so-called programme music. At this 
stage Mr. Jacoby, the violinist, joined Dr. Davies in 
performing the first movement of Beethoven's tenth Violin 
sonata. Kegarding the music, Dr. Davies remarked 
that its general contemplation and_ stillness gave it a 
close kinship to a beautiful landscape. In its quiet 
course are to be perceived beautiful curve of line, rise 
and fall of melodic outline suggesting objects for thought. 
But even in the scraps of pure arabesque in which Beethoven 
indulges, one will have felt that the tender emotion of this 
rise and fall counts for far more than the pattern which 


By these means we relieve our | 


| 

j it weaves. This is almost a prerogative of music. Simp. 
taneously to fulfil two such fine purposes, so different in 
| themselves and yet so completely compatible, is not given to 
|many human devices in such rare measure, except perhaps 
| to impassioned speech and to song, to Milton’s * Pledges 
| of Heaven’s joy,’ the ‘ Sphere-born harmonious sisters, Voice 
and Verse.’ 


sound affects us forcibly | 


THE INCORPORATED SOCIETY OF MUSICIANS, 
ANNUAL CONFERENCE, JANUARY 3 to 7. 


The twenty-fifth Annual Conference of this Society was held 
at the Hotel Metropole and the Town Hall, Folkestone, o 
the above dates. About 300 members attended. A dinner 
was the only function on the first day, and the morning oj 
the second day was occupied with receptions and business, the 
chairman being Mr. Councillor W. C. Young, the Mayor o 
Folkestone. It was decided to hold the 1911 Conference 
at Edinburgh. 

The first paper was one by Lieutenant George Miller, 
M.V.O., bandmaster Royal Marines, on *The  militay 
band in being.’ It was intended to be helpful to musicians 
who are familiar with orchestral scoring but who ar 
unacquainted with military bands; to provide an explana. 
tion of certain misleading technicalities; to draw 
comparisons between the uses and functions of the various 
families of wind instruments in the orchestra and the same 
in the military band, and to give some hints on scoring, 
The paper was a long one, but its incisiveness and _racines 
and obvious authority gave it sustained interest. After 
| describing the former isolation of the military band and its 


| present more public recognition, Lieut. Miller went ont 
}say that there is no regular formation or instrumentatio: 
| prescribed by authority, and therefore there are only a fev 
| bands which are absolutely alike in every detail. Flute 
| used to be provided in different keys to suit the keys of the 
| music, but now the Boehm flute is used. As military band 
music favours flat keys the D flat piccolo has to bk 
recognised. Of the double-reed instruments only the obve 
and bassoon are found in the military band, and of th: 
single-reed instruments British bands use the B flat clarine 
almost entirely. One or perhaps two small E fa 
clarinets are also used, and an E flat alto and bass clarine 
may be found in large bands. The E flat alto saxophone 
and B flat baritone saxophone are useful for the * thumt 
| parts of the band keyboard. Horns and their uses—th 
dilemma of the horns, as Lieut. Miller wittily put it—wer 
fully treated. Time was when the rests permitted the 
player to take a pinch of snuff between whiles, but now, 
owing to the continuous part-writing for the valve-hom, 
there is no time for a pinch of snuff or to think « 
family affairs. The brass family in the military band is the 
same as in the orchestra except that the trumpet players 4 
not change their crooks but remain a pair in B flat and 
pair in E flat (or F). For trombones the slide rather tha 
the valve is preferred. The lecturer was rather scornful # 
to the valved trombone, and remarked that British orchestras 
would adopt it, presumably, when they take to fretted violins 
The saxhorn family appears to be decreasing in populanty 
| Speaking of Meyerbeer’s employment of twenty-two saxhoms 
four trumpets, and one drum for a stage band, Lieut. Mille 
exclaimed, ‘O monstrous ! but one halfpenny-worth of breat 
to this intolerable deal of sax !’ As to cornets, it may be saié 
that while they are still with us and likely to remain % 
| players are not autocratic as they were. The flugel o 
| soprano horn in B flat, also known as the B flat bugle, has 
long been a favourite in English brass bands, and militar 
bands are now awaking to its value as a tone-factor in th 
|soprano department. The serpent and bass horn hav 
| both gone, and are not worth trailing after, both having 
a tone more like an asthmatic cough than anything 
lelse. More regrettable is the passing of the key-bugk 
or Kent-horn and his big brother the ophicleide. 1 
asked why not try conical instruments such as_ the 
sarrusophone and saxophone with a lip-reed? Clann. 
the trumpet instruments for which such obbligato parts as ° 
‘Let the bright seraphim’ were written, have gone out “ 
England, and the nearest approach to them, so far as he 
knew, was the E flat soprano of the champion brass bane. 
(Continued on page 107.) 
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4 well-balanced military band consists of wood and brass in 
about equal proportions. In scoring, the arranger should 
he fair, and give a player only what his instrument can be 
expected to accomplish. The lecturer then gave numerous 
practical hints as to details of scoring and manner of writing 
the score. In composing music for military bands the 
composer should avoid the greenery-yallery, Grosvenor 
gallery, foot-in-the-grave kind of music as well as the hypnotic, 
uncanny, exotic, Venusbergy music of the new school, for it 
iscertainly not to the taste of the people, with their natural 
jove of melody and harmony. It was estimated that in 
Lancashire and Yorkshire alone there were over 4,000 
brass bands, including over 60,000 players. ‘And yet,’ 
aid Lieut. Miller, ‘one reads, almost daily, such moans as 
this: ‘* Until the home in England is musically more widely 
worthy of respect, what earthly chance is there for the 
British composer? What we want to see is the awakening 
of the home. When the home awakens our beloved Art 
will have a glorious future indeed.” Let the man who wrote 
that go to Yorkshire ; he would not see the awakening of the 
home—but he could possibly hear it, if he were not stone 
deaf; and as for a glorious future for our beloved Art and 
incidentally) the British composer,—there’s his chance. 
It would not do him any good, however, to write that kind 
of music which is sans melody, sans tonality, sans harmony, 
sans almost everything ; and I caution him that for out- 
spoken, plain criticism the Yorkshireman takes the biscuit, 
even as for outspoken, decorative criticism, speaking of my 
own experience, the Royal Marine takes the whole Victualling 
Yard. It is no use trying any ‘* New French idioms” on 
either of these ; the one would say, at the very least, that it 
was ‘‘all wrong notes”—the other would say, at the very 
least—more than I should care to repeat.’ 

Another paper, read on January 4, was that on: 

THE VIOLA, 

written by the Rev. Henry Carte de Lafontaine and read by 
Mr. Stanley Hawley. The paper drew attention to the 
history of the instrument, its famous makers, its treatment in 
chamber and orchestral music, and to its neglect as a solo 
instrument. 
nthe 18th, 19th and 20th centuries were admirably played 
wy Mr. Lionel Tertis. 

On January 5, with Dr. Markham Lee in the chair, 
Mr. Edwin Evans read a remarkably interesting and able 
paper on : 

THE SIGNIFICANCE OF CONTEMPORARY FRENCH MUSIC. 

Mr. Evans began by pointing out that many nations have 
attempted to assert their musical independence in expressing 
themselves in an idiom of their own. Each in turn had 
been hampered by lack of continuity of tradition, but 
in France a great independence had been attained. Con- 
temporary French music is influenced by the developments in 
painting and poetry. The quality of perfect finish is to be 
found in the works of all modern composers of the front rank. 
French composers are now split into two opposed factions, 
the older being represented by the pupils and successors of 
César Franck. This school regards two principles as vital. 
One is the organic construction of a work out of its smallest 
weducible unit, the melodic, harmonic, or rhythmic cell, 
the other is obedience to the laws of key relationship, and 
the diatonic sequence of basic harmonies. It conforms in 
essentials to the best traditions, but itdoesnot allow tradition to 
tamper a search fora mode of diction which shall give adequate 
expression to aspiration. This was Franck’s gospel, and 
the best of his pupils follow in his footsteps. Of these the 
Most prominent is Vincent d’Indy, the present head of the 
Schola Cantorum ; others now living include Henri Duparc, 
Guy Ropartz, a somewhat austere symphonist, Pierre de 
Breville, and Louis de Serres. Of those who have passed 
away, mention should be made of Alexis de Castillon, Ernest 
Chausson, Guillaume Lekeu, and Charles Bordes, who was 
associated with D’Indy in the foundation of the Schola 
Cantoram. Gabriel Fauré was a pupil not of Franck, but of 
‘aint-Saéns, but was nevertheless influenced by 
sociation with the former. 

A prominent figure in French music is that of Paul Dukas, 


Illustrations from music composed for the viola | 


*L’Apprenti Sorcier,’ a fantastic orchestral work full of 
grotesque humour. In spite of a delicate romanticism and 
a great love of the picturesque, Vincent D’Indy is essentially 
the type of the intellectual musician. Modern French 
composers have discovered many hitherto unsuspected 
devices for increasing the subtlety of their musical diction. 
As some of these innovations have become associated in the 
public mind with the opposite school of musical thought, of 
which Debussy is the most prominent representative, their 
use by some of D’Indy’s pupils has created a certain degree 
of confusion, as if the line of demarcation were being 
obliterated. 

The attitude of Debussy towards music is exactly the 
opposite to that of D’Indy and his followers. Not intellectual, 
but zesthetic effect is his object, and his ideal is the shepherd, 
the tone of whose reed merges into the landscape. If form 
there must be, it must depend rather on what painters term 
‘quantities’ than on key relationship or the evolution of 
musical protoplasm. Neither tonality nor tradition is 
allowed to interfere with his entire freedom of selection. 
He maintains no allegiance to any established conventions, 
though his addiction to a limited number of mannerisms 
would suggest at times that he had substituted others. 
Debussy aims principally at giving a purely cesthetic sensation 
of beauty, and in boldly asserting his right to compose 
music at the dictation of his own musical soul he has 
rendered some service to the art. He is unquestionably 
much indebted to Moussorgsky, Borodine, and Rimsky- 
Korsakoff, and owes his style of composition to the musician 
last mentioned. Of the two conflicting factions in modern 
French music, one has inherited César Franck’s characteristic 
contrapuntal methods, which it has logically extended ; 
while the other has developed his harmonic innovations, and 
notably his treatment of consecutive dissonances. If one is 
really desirous of identifying every melodic combination of 
notes with some established scale system, one may as well 
follow in the footsteps of M. Busoni, who has demonstrated 
by experiment that the modern musician has 113 different 
| scale systems at his disposal. The reproach is often hurled 
at modern French music that it is all alike, whereas to those 
| who understand it, its variety is one of its greatest charms. 

Illustrations to the lecture were supplied by the Parisian 
Quartet, who performed two movements from Lekeu’s 
unfinished Pianoforte quartet; M. Yves Nat (pianoforte) : 
and Madame Willaume Lambert. In the evening a concert 
of French chamber music, which included compositions 
by Debussy, Ravel, Chausson, Roussel, and de Séverac, 
was given by the artists named. 

On January 6, under the presidency of Mr. J. W. Pearson, 
Dr. H. H. Hulbert read a paper on : 


VOCAL PSYCHOLOGY AND PHONOLOGY, 


The lecturer began by stating that vocal culture and 
physical education are absolutely dependent upon the due 
regulation of breathing, and have also so many points in 
common that it is quite time for all who are interested 
|}in vocal culture to be fully alive to the dangers attending 
the overlapping of these two kindred subjects. Unless 
the voice authorities bestir themselves, they will find 
that the important question of breathing has been settled for 
| them by the physical educationists. 

Breathing exercises are systematically taught to the young 
in nearly all our schools and, feeling as strongly as he did 
that the latest instructions issued by the Board of Education 
| for the guidance of the teachers in schools cannot but have 
a pernicious effect upon children’s voices, it was clearly his 
bounden duty to make use of this golden opportunity to point 
out to such a representative body of voice-trainers the dangers 
of allowing imperfect breathing methods to be generally 
adopted without challenge. 

The rapidly growing attention that is being paid to the 
study and teaching of the important subject of phonetics 
is gradually becoming another danger to voice-trainers. 
Musicians must assuredly find out what is necessary to make 
speech and song musical from a phonetic point of view, 
otherwise they will sooner or later have to accept the 
decisions arrived at by those who are solely interested in the 
pronunciation of standard English. This science of music 
in voice may be called vocal phonology, and is very nearly 


‘ho is known in England almost exclusively by his 


as important as breathing for voice. 
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The scientific teaching demanded in vocal culture, in the 


widest sense, merited a special name to differentiate its | 


function. He suggested the term ‘Euphonetics,’ to define 
the musical pronunciation of standard English in song and 
speech. 

The basis of success in vocal phonology (by which is 
meant musical pronunciation) is the artistic shaping of 
the articulatory apparatus, and the control of the breath 
while making sound in these shapes, especially the control 
in the shapes of the six chief Italian vowel sounds— 
0o—oh—aw—ah—ay—ee ; each of these important shapes 
possesses its own particular harmonies, which are lost 
unless the shape is correctly formed; the control of the 
breath in the well-formed shapes produces musical sounds. 

To say that the musical voice of the Italian is due to the 
perfect pronunciation of his musical vowels is more likely 
to be true, than to attribute it to climatic condition ; if 
it were really a matter of climate, musical speech or 
song would be utterly impossible in this country, with its 
changeable weather. The English language can be made 
quite musical by paying attention to the correct pronun- 


ciation of its vowels in speech and song; it is a language | 


that is full of grit because of the effective arrangement 
of the consonants in the formation of its words. The music 
of the English language may be said to be dependent upon 
the Italianisation of its important vowel sounds. 


There are two distinct methods used to obtain this control } 


over the vocal mechanism : the scientific and the artistic. The 
one begins at the beginning and is safe and sure, the other 
begins at the end and is uncertain; the one begins with 
breathing, and the other with expression. The artistic 
temperament is of the greatest utility if properly applied, 
but is answerable for much mental pain and anguish if not 
kept within reasonable bounds. 

Persistent and intelligent daily work is capable of over- 
coming even almost insuperable difficulties; emotional 
outbursts of energy may be showy, but it is the steady 
work that tells. Many possess a valuable artistic tempera- 


ment, which remains latent until they have overcome | 
by hard work special individual difficulties which prevent | 


them from having the means of expression. 


ENGLISH MUSIC IN ROME. 


An orchestral concert given in the Corca at Rome op 
| January 6 by the Royal Academy of Santa Cecilia, mainly 
|for the purpose of bringing works of English composers 
| before the public, was an unqualified success. The pro. 
gramme included Elgar’s Symphony in A flat and Stanford’; 
‘Trish’ Rhapsody. Mr. Landon Ronald, who conducted, 
|made a very great impression. The Italian newspapers 
| write glowingly both of the music and the excellence of the 
performance. The following are quotations from the 
| criticisms : 

Jl Messaggero.—The Symphony is one of the greatest and 
most genial works which can be found to-day in the produc. 
tions of any country. The abundance and development of 
melodic ideas, originality of harmonic combinations, richness 
and force of the instrumentation, and unity of conception, 
combined to produce a profound impression on the audience, 
which applauded with conviction and enthusiasm. The 
| Rhapsody is rich in original melody, and is developed and 
orchestrated with great skill. 

Giornale d’/talia. —Landon Ronald gave proof of his 
experienced technique, preparing a programme new to the 
orchestra in four or five rehearsals. He conducted with 
|complete mastery and, we should note, a sober beat, and 
with correctness of gesture. Elgar's Symphony is a grand 
work. It takes its place in the first rank of contemporaneous 
|symphonic productions. The Irish Rhapsody has rich, 
varied, and brilliant instrumentation. Landon Ronald has 
rendered noble service to the art of his country. 

La Tribuna. — Elgar's Symphony is truly a_ grand 
symphonic composition. It has a magnificent unity of 
conception which is very rarely found in a work of such 
great dimensions. If the melodic ideas are not of great 
| originality they are always nobly and broadly developed, and 
the working out is absolutely masterly. It is a noble 
manifestation of art. The Rhapsody is elaborated with taste 
and elegance and orchestrated with skill. 

The ‘ Peer Gynt’ Suite, of Grieg, and Wagner's ‘ Kaiser 
marsch* were other items, the performance of which under 
Mr. Ronald caused great enthusiasm. 


Vocal psychology includes the effect of this mental control | 


upon the production of the voice, for it is impossible to get 
any result worth serious consideration from the working 
of the whole or any part of the vocal apparatus unless 
the muscles that move the different parts are made 
subservient to the will. 

After describing some complex physiological actions, 
Dr. Hulbert went on to say that the practical outcome of 
these scientific investigations seems to be that the voice-trainer 
should not only have the clearest conceptions of what he has 


to teach, but that he should learn how to teach it ; otherwise | 
he may make mistakes even at the very beginning ; mistakes | 


that may have lifelong effects upon the pupil. It necessitates 
a little more care and patience to insist upon the right method 
being learned at first when the highest centres are employed 
and the act is a voluntary one, and to see that the nght 
method is persistently practised so that when the lower 
centres control the automatic movements, they will still be 
properly performed, although apparently done unconsciously. 
A careless teaching of the individual fundamental movements 
at the beginning results later in imperfectly performed 
automatic acts, which are very difficult to eradicate or 
unlearn. 

It is necessary that the action of the vocal apparatus be 
analysed and its different functions and movements studied 
in an orderly manner. No part of the body can be hurriedly 
made elastic. First of all it is necessary to find out exactly 
what has to be done, secondly to learn the simplest and 
readiest way of getting it done, and thirdly to teach that 
way in such a manner that the pupil understands exactly 
what is expected of him, so that the daily practice may 
become efficacious. 


The last day, January 7, was devoted to social enjoyment. 


On the whole the Conference was regarded as a very 


successful one, but it was saddened by the recent death of 
Professor Prout, who was one of the most regular attendants 


at the Conference, and who had endeared himself to all 
members by his ability and personality. 


QUEEN'S HALL ORCHESTRA. 


Only tried and familiar music was included in the pr- 
gramme of the New Year's Day Concert. The noteworthy 
point was that Sir Alexander Mackenzie conducted, and that 
the chief work performed was Tchaikovsky’s ‘ Pathetic 
Symphony, which he was the first to‘introduce into England, 
at a Philharmonic Concert given in 1894. Many readings 
of the Symphony have been heard in London since that 
occasion, but few in which a more impressive effect was 
| obtained without recourse to exaggeration. Mr. Ben 

Davies sang Wagner excerpts, and Mr. Coleridge-Taylors 
*Onaway ! awake, beloved.’ The remainder of the pr 
| gramme consisted of works by Tchaikovsky and Wagner. 
| At the concert given on January 15, Mr. Henry J. Wood 
| made his first appearance since his bereavement, and was 
| accorded a reception that was intended to show how deeply 
| the audience sympathised with him. That this expression 0 
| regard and sympathy took the form of applause that grated 
| on all sensitive minds, merely illustrates the inadequacy and 
conventionality of the means of expression of feeling possible 
/to audiences. The programme comprised seven pieces, and 
| was too long both for the endurance and convenience 
|of the audience. A newly-written overture to ‘ Everyman 
(Walford Davies), which was conducted by the composer. 
| was followed with profound attention. The significance. 
| earnestness and consistency of its treatment mark it as one 0! 
| the most mature works of its industrious composer. Concerto 
| No. 24 in C minor for pianoforte, by Mozart, was beautifully 
played by M. Raoul Pugno. The work is not engrossingls 
| interesting, and much the same may be said of Haydn's 
Symphony in E flat, known as the ‘ Philosopher.’ Sibeliuss 
|* Valse Triste’ is evidently much liked by some listeners. 
| but we imagine that this appreciation arises more from the 
touching character of the programme basis than from any 
exquisite treatment by the composer. Indeed the ideas att 
by no means exalting. Bach’s vivid ‘ Brandenburg 
Concerto No. 5, in D, for pianoforte, flute, violin and string». 
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The scientific teaching demanded in vocal culture, in the 


widest sense, merited a special name to differentiate its | 


function. He suggested the term ‘Euphonetics,’ to define 
the musical pronunciation of standard English in song and 
speech. 

The basis of success in vocal phonology (by which is 
meant musical pronunciation) is the artistic shaping of 
the articulatory apparatus, and the control of the breath 
while making sound in these shapes, especially the control 
in the shapes of the six chief Italian vowel sounds— 
0o—oh—aw—ah—ay—ee ; each of these important shapes 
possesses its own particular harmonies, which are lost 
unless the shape is correctly formed; the control of the 
breath in the well-formed shapes produces musical sounds. 

To say that the musical voice of the Italian is due to the 
perfect pronunciation of his musical vowels is more likely 
to be true, than to attribute it to climatic condition ; if 
it were really a matter of climate, musical speech or 
song would be utterly impossible in this country, with its 
changeable weather. The English language can be made 
quite musical by paying attention to the correct pronun- 


ciation of its vowels in speech and song; it is a language | 


that is full of grit because of the effective arrangement 
of the consonants in the formation of its words. The music 
of the English language may be said to be dependent upon 
the Italianisation of its important vowel sounds. 


There are two distinct methods used to obtain this control } 


over the vocal mechanism : the scientific and the artistic. The 
one begins at the beginning and is safe and sure, the other 
begins at the end and is uncertain; the one begins with 
breathing, and the other with expression. The artistic 
temperament is of the greatest utility if properly applied, 
but is answerable for much mental pain and anguish if not 
kept within reasonable bounds. 

Persistent and intelligent daily work is capable of over- 
coming even almost insuperable difficulties; emotional 
outbursts of energy may be showy, but it is the steady 
work that tells. Many possess a valuable artistic tempera- 


ment, which remains latent until they have overcome | 
by hard work special individual difficulties which prevent | 


them from having the means of expression. 


ENGLISH MUSIC IN ROME. 


An orchestral concert given in the Corca at Rome op 
| January 6 by the Royal Academy of Santa Cecilia, mainly 
|for the purpose of bringing works of English composers 
| before the public, was an unqualified success. The pro. 
gramme included Elgar’s Symphony in A flat and Stanford’; 
‘Trish’ Rhapsody. Mr. Landon Ronald, who conducted, 
|made a very great impression. The Italian newspapers 
| write glowingly both of the music and the excellence of the 
performance. The following are quotations from the 
| criticisms : 

Jl Messaggero.—The Symphony is one of the greatest and 
most genial works which can be found to-day in the produc. 
tions of any country. The abundance and development of 
melodic ideas, originality of harmonic combinations, richness 
and force of the instrumentation, and unity of conception, 
combined to produce a profound impression on the audience, 
which applauded with conviction and enthusiasm. The 
| Rhapsody is rich in original melody, and is developed and 
orchestrated with great skill. 

Giornale d’/talia. —Landon Ronald gave proof of his 
experienced technique, preparing a programme new to the 
orchestra in four or five rehearsals. He conducted with 
|complete mastery and, we should note, a sober beat, and 
with correctness of gesture. Elgar's Symphony is a grand 
work. It takes its place in the first rank of contemporaneous 
|symphonic productions. The Irish Rhapsody has rich, 
varied, and brilliant instrumentation. Landon Ronald has 
rendered noble service to the art of his country. 

La Tribuna. — Elgar's Symphony is truly a_ grand 
symphonic composition. It has a magnificent unity of 
conception which is very rarely found in a work of such 
great dimensions. If the melodic ideas are not of great 
| originality they are always nobly and broadly developed, and 
the working out is absolutely masterly. It is a noble 
manifestation of art. The Rhapsody is elaborated with taste 
and elegance and orchestrated with skill. 

The ‘ Peer Gynt’ Suite, of Grieg, and Wagner's ‘ Kaiser 
marsch* were other items, the performance of which under 
Mr. Ronald caused great enthusiasm. 


Vocal psychology includes the effect of this mental control | 


upon the production of the voice, for it is impossible to get 
any result worth serious consideration from the working 
of the whole or any part of the vocal apparatus unless 
the muscles that move the different parts are made 
subservient to the will. 

After describing some complex physiological actions, 
Dr. Hulbert went on to say that the practical outcome of 
these scientific investigations seems to be that the voice-trainer 
should not only have the clearest conceptions of what he has 


to teach, but that he should learn how to teach it ; otherwise | 
he may make mistakes even at the very beginning ; mistakes | 


that may have lifelong effects upon the pupil. It necessitates 
a little more care and patience to insist upon the right method 
being learned at first when the highest centres are employed 
and the act is a voluntary one, and to see that the nght 
method is persistently practised so that when the lower 
centres control the automatic movements, they will still be 
properly performed, although apparently done unconsciously. 
A careless teaching of the individual fundamental movements 
at the beginning results later in imperfectly performed 
automatic acts, which are very difficult to eradicate or 
unlearn. 

It is necessary that the action of the vocal apparatus be 
analysed and its different functions and movements studied 
in an orderly manner. No part of the body can be hurriedly 
made elastic. First of all it is necessary to find out exactly 
what has to be done, secondly to learn the simplest and 
readiest way of getting it done, and thirdly to teach that 
way in such a manner that the pupil understands exactly 
what is expected of him, so that the daily practice may 
become efficacious. 


The last day, January 7, was devoted to social enjoyment. 


On the whole the Conference was regarded as a very 


successful one, but it was saddened by the recent death of 
Professor Prout, who was one of the most regular attendants 


at the Conference, and who had endeared himself to all 
members by his ability and personality. 


QUEEN'S HALL ORCHESTRA. 


Only tried and familiar music was included in the pr- 
gramme of the New Year's Day Concert. The noteworthy 
point was that Sir Alexander Mackenzie conducted, and that 
the chief work performed was Tchaikovsky’s ‘ Pathetic 
Symphony, which he was the first to‘introduce into England, 
at a Philharmonic Concert given in 1894. Many readings 
of the Symphony have been heard in London since that 
occasion, but few in which a more impressive effect was 
| obtained without recourse to exaggeration. Mr. Ben 

Davies sang Wagner excerpts, and Mr. Coleridge-Taylors 
*Onaway ! awake, beloved.’ The remainder of the pr 
| gramme consisted of works by Tchaikovsky and Wagner. 
| At the concert given on January 15, Mr. Henry J. Wood 
| made his first appearance since his bereavement, and was 
| accorded a reception that was intended to show how deeply 
| the audience sympathised with him. That this expression 0 
| regard and sympathy took the form of applause that grated 
| on all sensitive minds, merely illustrates the inadequacy and 
conventionality of the means of expression of feeling possible 
/to audiences. The programme comprised seven pieces, and 
| was too long both for the endurance and convenience 
|of the audience. A newly-written overture to ‘ Everyman 
(Walford Davies), which was conducted by the composer. 
| was followed with profound attention. The significance. 
| earnestness and consistency of its treatment mark it as one 0! 
| the most mature works of its industrious composer. Concerto 
| No. 24 in C minor for pianoforte, by Mozart, was beautifully 
played by M. Raoul Pugno. The work is not engrossingls 
| interesting, and much the same may be said of Haydn's 
Symphony in E flat, known as the ‘ Philosopher.’ Sibeliuss 
|* Valse Triste’ is evidently much liked by some listeners. 
| but we imagine that this appreciation arises more from the 
touching character of the programme basis than from any 
exquisite treatment by the composer. Indeed the ideas att 
by no means exalting. Bach’s vivid ‘ Brandenburg 
Concerto No. 5, in D, for pianoforte, flute, violin and string». 
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was a welcome relief. This was followed by no less a 
contrast than Debussy’s prelude ‘ L’Aprés-midi d’un Faune,’ 
inwhich piece the composer exemplifies so happily most of 
his well-known characteristics. The last piece was the 
ymphonic poem for pianoforte and orchestra, ‘ Les Djinns,’ 
py César Franck, and to many present this was the greatest 
attraction of the concert. It is a deeply interesting work 
of a composer whose claim to attention and fame is only 
now beginning to be conceded. It was finely performed by 
all concerned. M. Raoul Pugno was again the pianist, 
and again he displayed his duly restrained and controlled 
virtuosity. 


LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


The concert given at the Queen’s Hall on January 17 
derived great interest from the fact that M. Wassili Safonoff 
was the conductor. It says much for the genius of this 
maestro that he was able to impart fresh attraction to 
Beethoven’s ‘Eroica’ Symphony. The notable feature 
of Safonoff’s interpretation was its grip and intensity. The 
sow movement especially was impressive. A novelty 
in the programme was a new Pianoforte concerto 
in D composed by Hans Huber, a Swiss musician, 
who is director of the Basle Music School. The 
new work did not make a very favourable impression. It 
contains some graceful and fanciful writing, especially in 
the opening Passacaglia movement ; but on the whole there 
are seldom ideas that arrest the attention, and there is much 
that can only be described as weak and commonplace. Herr 
Lochbrunner, who was the soloist, displayed considerable 
technique, but his forte touch was hard and over-accented. 
Other items in the programme were Mozart’s overture 
‘Il Seraglio’ and Tchaikovsky’s overture ‘Romeo and 
Juliet.” The latter work was finely played. Its passion 
and colour stimulated M. Safonoff to display his powers at 
their best. 

At the concert given in Covent Garden Theatre on January 
23, an interesting novelty was produced—a Nocturne for 
orchestra, by Mr. Henry Coates. This proved to be a 
rmarkably melodious and attractive composition, displaying 
originality and imagination, and under the skilful direction 
of M. Safonoff was so much to the liking of the audience that 
it was repeated. 


THE GIRLS’ SCHOOL MUSIC UNION. 


At a meeting of the Girls’ School Music Union, presided 
over by Dr. Somervell, held at the Notting Hill High School 
on January 15, Dr. H. P. Allen, of Néw College, Oxford, 
rad a paper on ‘ Responsibility in choice of music.’ There 
was a good attendance of members and friends, who followed 
Dr. Allen’s remarks with acute professional interest. The 
lecturer addressed himself to the question mainly from the 
point of view of the teacher of the pianoforte, although he 
sid he could not claim any very large acquaintance with the 
problems which such teachers had to face. But as an 
examiner in music he confessed that he was constantly 
confronted with this thought: ‘ How far are these students 
on the right road to become really intelligent musicians ?’ 
He admitted that a very large number of children who learn 
music ought never to touch a pianoforte, except, perhaps, 
to dust it; but that it was futile to prevent parents from 
considering their children born musicians, and impossible 
in most cases to tell with certainty that any given child 
had musical gifts until she had been taught for a considerable 
tme. This made the teacher’s task a particularly difficult 
one. Dr. Allen thought that the teacher’s responsibility in the 
choice of music to be studied had not always been fully realised. 
He assumed that the main object in teaching music was to 
create musicians who, by their powers of interpretation and 
technique, were able to give pleasure to themselves and also to 
their hearers. He felt confident that those who could give 
themselves pleasure would always outnumber those who 
could give pleasure to others. In teaching, the important 
thing was to associate the sounds of the instrument with those 
of the voice, and to induce recognition by both eye and ear. 
The development of musical sense should have more 
attention than the learning of pieces. Dr. Allen said that 
there were five considerations affecting the choice of music : 


(a) the ability of the performer ; (4) the individual tastes of 
pupil and teacher ; (¢) parents ; (@) examinations ; and (e) 
concerts. Of these the first was the most important, and 
the impression of the teacher’s taste must be strong. As to 
parents, if they quarrelled with the choice of music, he 
suggested that either the child should teach the parent, or the 
parent the child. He thought that Mozart’s music formed 
as good a nucleus as any for the teacher’s purpose. He also 
inclined towards the works of Couperin and Scarlatti. The 
inventions of Bach and Haydn’s Sonatas were also of immense 
service. As regards class-singing he favoured unison songs 
and part-songs for equal voices, and he would make folk- 
song singing compulsory by law. 

A short discussion followed, to which Dr. Somervell and 
several of the members contributed. <A full report of Dr. 
Allen’s paper is given in this month’s Schoo! Music Review. 

There was a reception in the evening at the School, when 
the guests were received by Miss Steele, head-mistress, and 
by Miss Mixer, the co-secretary of the Union. A programme 
of music, arranged by Mr. Walter Ford, was much enjoyed 
by those present. 


MUSIC IN VIENNA. 
(BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. ) 


Vienna, January 15, 1910. 


On December 17 the Imperial Opera at last presented 
the long-expected reproduction of the ‘ Meistersinger.’ The 
performance on the whole proved more enjoyable to the 
ear than satisfactory to the eye. Director von Weingartner 
had prepared the musical part of the production with great 
care. The parts were in the hands of the best artists, and 
by his refreshing tempi the conductor infused new life into 
the orchestra. On the other hand, scenery, costumes and 
stage management left much to be desired, to say nothing of 
their not being always in accordance with Wagner’s own 
directions. Despite these shortcomings, the work met 
with an enthusiastic reception, and frequent repetitions 
are taking place before crowded houses. The Volks- 
oper has been very successful in the revival of an older 
work, viz., Halévy’s ‘ Jiidin’ (La juive). Herr Simon, the 
director of the institution, conducted an excellent perform- 
ance of the music, and, in addition, the opera was 
staged brilliantly and in the right style. All the musical 
institutions are preparing festival performances in honour of 
the veteran composer, Karl Goldmark, whose eightieth birth- 
day will occur on May 18. The Tonkiinstler Orchester has 
already given a concert, at which Goldmark’s Symphony in 
E flat, the Violin concerto, the ‘Sakuntala’ Overture, and 
excerpts from his operas were heard. The master, who was 
present in the directors’ box, was the object of enthusiastic 
ovations. 

A concert under the conductorship of Herr Schalk, at 
which many members of the Court and the aristocracy were 
present, took place in the Grosser Musikvereinssaal on 
January 12, for the benefit of the Tuberculosis Sanatorium 
*Alland.’ Paderewski (who kindly gave his services) came 
to Vienna specially for this concert. He played Beethoven’s 
Pianoforte concerto in E flat, and afterwards gave as 
encores brilliant performances of pieces by Mendelssohn and 
Chopin. Another interesting feature of this concert was 
Beethoven’s ‘ Kleine Messe’ in C major (Op. 87), of which 
an excellent performance was given by the Singverein, the 
Philharmonic Orchestra and a_ solo quartet consisting of 
Mesdames Nordewier-Reddingius, Kraus-Osborne, and 
Messrs. Senius and Kraus. 

The Gesellschaftskonzert on January 5 proved especially 
interesting, through the production of a valuable novelty—a 
large cantata in two parts, ‘Aus dem Buche Hiob’—by the 
Austrian composer, Herr Karl Prohaska, who with this 
work greatly enhanced his reputation. On the same 
evening the Portuguese violoncello virtuoso, Sefior Pablo 
Casals, made a sensation with his playing. At his own 
concert, which followed shortly after, he showed himself 
to be a violoncellist of the very first rank, particularly by his 
playing of solo sonatas by Bach. 


RICHARD VON PERGER. 
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was a welcome relief. This was followed by no less a 
contrast than Debussy’s prelude ‘ L’Aprés-midi d’un Faune,’ 
inwhich piece the composer exemplifies so happily most of 
his well-known characteristics. The last piece was the 
ymphonic poem for pianoforte and orchestra, ‘ Les Djinns,’ 
py César Franck, and to many present this was the greatest 
attraction of the concert. It is a deeply interesting work 
of a composer whose claim to attention and fame is only 
now beginning to be conceded. It was finely performed by 
all concerned. M. Raoul Pugno was again the pianist, 
and again he displayed his duly restrained and controlled 
virtuosity. 


LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


The concert given at the Queen’s Hall on January 17 
derived great interest from the fact that M. Wassili Safonoff 
was the conductor. It says much for the genius of this 
maestro that he was able to impart fresh attraction to 
Beethoven’s ‘Eroica’ Symphony. The notable feature 
of Safonoff’s interpretation was its grip and intensity. The 
sow movement especially was impressive. A novelty 
in the programme was a new Pianoforte concerto 
in D composed by Hans Huber, a Swiss musician, 
who is director of the Basle Music School. The 
new work did not make a very favourable impression. It 
contains some graceful and fanciful writing, especially in 
the opening Passacaglia movement ; but on the whole there 
are seldom ideas that arrest the attention, and there is much 
that can only be described as weak and commonplace. Herr 
Lochbrunner, who was the soloist, displayed considerable 
technique, but his forte touch was hard and over-accented. 
Other items in the programme were Mozart’s overture 
‘Il Seraglio’ and Tchaikovsky’s overture ‘Romeo and 
Juliet.” The latter work was finely played. Its passion 
and colour stimulated M. Safonoff to display his powers at 
their best. 

At the concert given in Covent Garden Theatre on January 
23, an interesting novelty was produced—a Nocturne for 
orchestra, by Mr. Henry Coates. This proved to be a 
rmarkably melodious and attractive composition, displaying 
originality and imagination, and under the skilful direction 
of M. Safonoff was so much to the liking of the audience that 
it was repeated. 


THE GIRLS’ SCHOOL MUSIC UNION. 


At a meeting of the Girls’ School Music Union, presided 
over by Dr. Somervell, held at the Notting Hill High School 
on January 15, Dr. H. P. Allen, of Néw College, Oxford, 
rad a paper on ‘ Responsibility in choice of music.’ There 
was a good attendance of members and friends, who followed 
Dr. Allen’s remarks with acute professional interest. The 
lecturer addressed himself to the question mainly from the 
point of view of the teacher of the pianoforte, although he 
sid he could not claim any very large acquaintance with the 
problems which such teachers had to face. But as an 
examiner in music he confessed that he was constantly 
confronted with this thought: ‘ How far are these students 
on the right road to become really intelligent musicians ?’ 
He admitted that a very large number of children who learn 
music ought never to touch a pianoforte, except, perhaps, 
to dust it; but that it was futile to prevent parents from 
considering their children born musicians, and impossible 
in most cases to tell with certainty that any given child 
had musical gifts until she had been taught for a considerable 
tme. This made the teacher’s task a particularly difficult 
one. Dr. Allen thought that the teacher’s responsibility in the 
choice of music to be studied had not always been fully realised. 
He assumed that the main object in teaching music was to 
create musicians who, by their powers of interpretation and 
technique, were able to give pleasure to themselves and also to 
their hearers. He felt confident that those who could give 
themselves pleasure would always outnumber those who 
could give pleasure to others. In teaching, the important 
thing was to associate the sounds of the instrument with those 
of the voice, and to induce recognition by both eye and ear. 
The development of musical sense should have more 
attention than the learning of pieces. Dr. Allen said that 
there were five considerations affecting the choice of music : 


(a) the ability of the performer ; (4) the individual tastes of 
pupil and teacher ; (¢) parents ; (@) examinations ; and (e) 
concerts. Of these the first was the most important, and 
the impression of the teacher’s taste must be strong. As to 
parents, if they quarrelled with the choice of music, he 
suggested that either the child should teach the parent, or the 
parent the child. He thought that Mozart’s music formed 
as good a nucleus as any for the teacher’s purpose. He also 
inclined towards the works of Couperin and Scarlatti. The 
inventions of Bach and Haydn’s Sonatas were also of immense 
service. As regards class-singing he favoured unison songs 
and part-songs for equal voices, and he would make folk- 
song singing compulsory by law. 

A short discussion followed, to which Dr. Somervell and 
several of the members contributed. <A full report of Dr. 
Allen’s paper is given in this month’s Schoo! Music Review. 

There was a reception in the evening at the School, when 
the guests were received by Miss Steele, head-mistress, and 
by Miss Mixer, the co-secretary of the Union. A programme 
of music, arranged by Mr. Walter Ford, was much enjoyed 
by those present. 


MUSIC IN VIENNA. 
(BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. ) 


Vienna, January 15, 1910. 


On December 17 the Imperial Opera at last presented 
the long-expected reproduction of the ‘ Meistersinger.’ The 
performance on the whole proved more enjoyable to the 
ear than satisfactory to the eye. Director von Weingartner 
had prepared the musical part of the production with great 
care. The parts were in the hands of the best artists, and 
by his refreshing tempi the conductor infused new life into 
the orchestra. On the other hand, scenery, costumes and 
stage management left much to be desired, to say nothing of 
their not being always in accordance with Wagner’s own 
directions. Despite these shortcomings, the work met 
with an enthusiastic reception, and frequent repetitions 
are taking place before crowded houses. The Volks- 
oper has been very successful in the revival of an older 
work, viz., Halévy’s ‘ Jiidin’ (La juive). Herr Simon, the 
director of the institution, conducted an excellent perform- 
ance of the music, and, in addition, the opera was 
staged brilliantly and in the right style. All the musical 
institutions are preparing festival performances in honour of 
the veteran composer, Karl Goldmark, whose eightieth birth- 
day will occur on May 18. The Tonkiinstler Orchester has 
already given a concert, at which Goldmark’s Symphony in 
E flat, the Violin concerto, the ‘Sakuntala’ Overture, and 
excerpts from his operas were heard. The master, who was 
present in the directors’ box, was the object of enthusiastic 
ovations. 

A concert under the conductorship of Herr Schalk, at 
which many members of the Court and the aristocracy were 
present, took place in the Grosser Musikvereinssaal on 
January 12, for the benefit of the Tuberculosis Sanatorium 
*Alland.’ Paderewski (who kindly gave his services) came 
to Vienna specially for this concert. He played Beethoven’s 
Pianoforte concerto in E flat, and afterwards gave as 
encores brilliant performances of pieces by Mendelssohn and 
Chopin. Another interesting feature of this concert was 
Beethoven’s ‘ Kleine Messe’ in C major (Op. 87), of which 
an excellent performance was given by the Singverein, the 
Philharmonic Orchestra and a_ solo quartet consisting of 
Mesdames Nordewier-Reddingius, Kraus-Osborne, and 
Messrs. Senius and Kraus. 

The Gesellschaftskonzert on January 5 proved especially 
interesting, through the production of a valuable novelty—a 
large cantata in two parts, ‘Aus dem Buche Hiob’—by the 
Austrian composer, Herr Karl Prohaska, who with this 
work greatly enhanced his reputation. On the same 
evening the Portuguese violoncello virtuoso, Sefior Pablo 
Casals, made a sensation with his playing. At his own 
concert, which followed shortly after, he showed himself 
to be a violoncellist of the very first rank, particularly by his 
playing of solo sonatas by Bach. 


RICHARD VON PERGER. 
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MUSIC IN, MELBOURNE. 


On Friday, November 26, of last year, Madame Melba 
laid the foundation stone of the new Conservatorium of 
Music which is being erected by the Government of Victoria 
in the grounds of the University of Melbourne. For nine 
years the work of the Conservatorium, with its growing 
necessities and steadily-increasing number of students, has been 
carried on in the building which was formerly the National 
Museum. The new building, with a suitable concert hall, 
which, when completed, will have cost about £7,000, has 
been well designed to meet the developments of many years 


to come, and presents several features of interest, notably a | 


The | 


new experiment in providing sound-proof walls. 
Chancellor of the University (Sir John Madden, G.C.M.G.), 
in presiding at the ceremony, paid a very warm tribute to 
Madame Melba, who has so unreservedly offered advice and 
assistance to young singers during her short three months’ 
holiday in Victoria. She has conducted a special class at 
the Conservatorium, at which students selected by the 
Director have had the privilege of regular instruction from 
the great singer, and that without fee, and the Chancellor, 
both on this occasion and later at the Town Hall concert, 
very happily expressed the great debt of gratitude which the 
Faculty of Music in the University owed to Victoria’s 
distinguished daughter. 

In his annual report to the University Council, the Ormond 
Professor of Music (Mr. Franklin Peterson) referred to the 
provision for a new Conservatorium, to the actual and official 
adoption of ‘normal pitch’ throughout the State, and the 
operations of the Act providing for the registrauon of 
teachers as the realisations of his three great ambitions as a 
servant of musical education in the State. 

Normal pitch was adopted by the University and the 
Government two years ago, and all institutions under Govern- 
ment control—State Schools, Continuation Schools and 
Training Colleges—use it. The University Orchestra and 
also the Marshall-Hall Orchestra have complete sets of 
instruments specially provided by English manufacturers at 
normal pitch, and all the chief Secondary Schools an 
educational institutions, as well as private teachers, have 
agreed to conform to the standard. 

The regulations for the registration of music teachers 
require, as the ‘ knowledge’ qualification, Grade I. (Practical 
and Theoretical) of the Local Examinations or an approved 
examination equal in standard. Candidates must further 
attend approved classes in ‘ Pedagogics* and, finally, pass an 
examination conducted by three examiners approved by the 
Registration Board. 

The annual concert of the University Conservatorium was 
given on Tuesday, December 14, before a crowded audience 
in the Town Hall. 


London Concerts. 


ROYAL CHORAL SOCIETY. 


On January 3 the usual New Year performance of the 
* Messiah’ took place at the Royal Albert Hall. The perfor- 
mance presented no new features ; the selection of choruses was 
that usually adopted, and Handel’s original accompaniments 
were again used. The soloists were Miss Agnes Nicholls, 
Miss Gwladys Roberts, Mr. Lloyd Chandos and Mr. Watkin 
Mills. Berlioz’s ‘ Faust’ was revived for the concert given 
on January 20, and attracted and interested a fairly large 
audience. The work gave to the choir many opportunities 
for dramatic singing. The feature of the performance was 
Mr. George Henschel’s singing in the part of Mephistopheles. 
The other soloists were Miss Perceval Allen as Margaret, 
Mr. Ben Davies as Faust, and Mr. Bertram Mills as Brander. 
Mr. H. L. Balfour was the organist and Sir Frederick Bridge 
conducted. 


CHAMBER MUSIC, 


The London Trio gave their third concert of the season at 
-Kolian Hall on January 11. The concerted works 
performed were Schubert’s Trio in E flat (Op. 100) and 
Kubinstein’s Trio in B flat, and the interpretations were as 
usual distinguished by fine unity and other qualities of 


The members of the Trio appear in turn as 
on this occasion the task of 


excellence. 
soloists at these concerts ; 
| performing alone fell upon the pianist, Madame Amina 


| Goodwin, who carried it out with ability. Songs were 
contributed by Miss Florence Shee. 

At the music-meeting of the London Chamber Concert 
Association, which took place at Messrs. Novello’s rooms on 
January 12, a programme of old music which fully maintained 
the interest of the series was brought forward, and successfully 
accomplished. The work of chief interest was a ‘ Sinfonia’ 
|in D minor by Friedemann Bach, laid out for two flutes, two 
violins, viola, violoncello and ‘continuo.’ As far as the 
concert givers could ascertain, it was performed on this 
occasion for the first time in London, as also were a String 
quartet in A by Michael Haydn ; a Concerto in G (Op. 9, 
No. 1) by Charles Avison, scored for strings and ‘continuo’; 
and a Sonata in E minor for two flutes by J. A. Hasse 
(Op. 1, No. 1). A Violoncello sonata by Veracini, a 
Harpsichord sonata by G. F. Doles, and a Quartet by 
Mozart for flute and strings, completed the programme, 
Miss Hannah Bryant played the harpsichord music with 
great skill, Messrs. Albert and Henry Fransella were 
able flautists, and Messrs. Bonarius, Wynn Reeves, Hobday 
and Such were the string players. 


On January 22, Mr. Joseph Holbrooke inaugurated the 
ninth year of his series of British chamber concerts. A 
Pianoforte trio (No. 2, in G minor) by Mr. Jervis Read 
was introduced to the British public—as represented by an 
audience that failed to make even the Salle Erard look well 
filled. Perhaps Mr. Holbrooke’s recent remorseless attack 
on deadheads has pained those useful members of the 
|concert-going public. It is to be hoped that the outcome 
| will be frequent performance in a larger arena, for the work 
| was well received and was thoroughly deserving of its success. 
| It is designed in one movement, and exhibits a command of 
| form, effective scoring and harmonic resource. The other 
concerted works performed were a Pianoforte quartet (No. 2, 
in G minor) by Mr. R. H. Walthew, and Mr. Holbrooke’s 
‘third and last’ Pianoforte quintet (Op. 45). The executants 
were Mr. Walthew and Mr. Holbrooke (pianoforte), Mr. 
| John Saunders and Mr. Charles Woodhouse (violin), 
Mr. Ernest Yonge (viola), Mr. Jean Preuveneers and Mr. 
Charles Crabbe (violoncello). English songs were given by 
Miss Effie Martyn. Whether Mr. Holbrooke would class 
| this lady as a vocalist or a singer we are unaware, but to us 
at least she is both. 


The Bechstein Hall was too small to accommodate all who 
came, on January 20, to hear Madame Kirkby Lunn give 
her recital, announced as her only one this season. Though 
seldom heard as a /eder singer, Madame Kirkby Luna 
attains as high a standard in this capacity as in her better- 
known operatic réles. Her programme was varied, and 
included a group of modern English songs, of which one of 
the most successful came from the pen of Mr. Percy Pitt, 
who was the accompanist. 


On January 18 the Central London Choral and Orchestral 
Society gave a concert in St. James’s Hall, under the skilful 
| guidance of Mr. David Thomas. Elgar’s choral suite ‘ From 
the Bavarian Highlands’ and a concert version of Germans 
‘A Princess of Kensington’ were the chief works in a well- 
chosen popular programme. Both chorus and orchestra 
contributed to the success of the performances. The 
instrumentalists were heard alone in Godard’s * Kermesse 
and Eilenburg’s ‘Coronation march.’ The solo singers were 
Miss Elsie Short and Mr. Gwilym Richards. 


The Railway Clearing-house Musical Society (male-voice 
and orchestral), which has been recently formed, successfully 
held its first concert at St. James’s Hall on January 4. The 
male-voice portion of the programme was given with excellent 
tone and expression. Among the orchestral items was 
Schubert’s ‘ Unfinished’ symphony. The concerted items 
were acceptably interspersed with solos. Mr. T. Smith was 
| the conductor. 
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MUSIC IN, MELBOURNE. 


On Friday, November 26, of last year, Madame Melba 
laid the foundation stone of the new Conservatorium of 
Music which is being erected by the Government of Victoria 
in the grounds of the University of Melbourne. For nine 
years the work of the Conservatorium, with its growing 
necessities and steadily-increasing number of students, has been 
carried on in the building which was formerly the National 
Museum. The new building, with a suitable concert hall, 
which, when completed, will have cost about £7,000, has 
been well designed to meet the developments of many years 


to come, and presents several features of interest, notably a | 


The | 


new experiment in providing sound-proof walls. 
Chancellor of the University (Sir John Madden, G.C.M.G.), 
in presiding at the ceremony, paid a very warm tribute to 
Madame Melba, who has so unreservedly offered advice and 
assistance to young singers during her short three months’ 
holiday in Victoria. She has conducted a special class at 
the Conservatorium, at which students selected by the 
Director have had the privilege of regular instruction from 
the great singer, and that without fee, and the Chancellor, 
both on this occasion and later at the Town Hall concert, 
very happily expressed the great debt of gratitude which the 
Faculty of Music in the University owed to Victoria’s 
distinguished daughter. 

In his annual report to the University Council, the Ormond 
Professor of Music (Mr. Franklin Peterson) referred to the 
provision for a new Conservatorium, to the actual and official 
adoption of ‘normal pitch’ throughout the State, and the 
operations of the Act providing for the registrauon of 
teachers as the realisations of his three great ambitions as a 
servant of musical education in the State. 

Normal pitch was adopted by the University and the 
Government two years ago, and all institutions under Govern- 
ment control—State Schools, Continuation Schools and 
Training Colleges—use it. The University Orchestra and 
also the Marshall-Hall Orchestra have complete sets of 
instruments specially provided by English manufacturers at 
normal pitch, and all the chief Secondary Schools an 
educational institutions, as well as private teachers, have 
agreed to conform to the standard. 

The regulations for the registration of music teachers 
require, as the ‘ knowledge’ qualification, Grade I. (Practical 
and Theoretical) of the Local Examinations or an approved 
examination equal in standard. Candidates must further 
attend approved classes in ‘ Pedagogics* and, finally, pass an 
examination conducted by three examiners approved by the 
Registration Board. 

The annual concert of the University Conservatorium was 
given on Tuesday, December 14, before a crowded audience 
in the Town Hall. 


London Concerts. 


ROYAL CHORAL SOCIETY. 


On January 3 the usual New Year performance of the 
* Messiah’ took place at the Royal Albert Hall. The perfor- 
mance presented no new features ; the selection of choruses was 
that usually adopted, and Handel’s original accompaniments 
were again used. The soloists were Miss Agnes Nicholls, 
Miss Gwladys Roberts, Mr. Lloyd Chandos and Mr. Watkin 
Mills. Berlioz’s ‘ Faust’ was revived for the concert given 
on January 20, and attracted and interested a fairly large 
audience. The work gave to the choir many opportunities 
for dramatic singing. The feature of the performance was 
Mr. George Henschel’s singing in the part of Mephistopheles. 
The other soloists were Miss Perceval Allen as Margaret, 
Mr. Ben Davies as Faust, and Mr. Bertram Mills as Brander. 
Mr. H. L. Balfour was the organist and Sir Frederick Bridge 
conducted. 


CHAMBER MUSIC, 


The London Trio gave their third concert of the season at 
-Kolian Hall on January 11. The concerted works 
performed were Schubert’s Trio in E flat (Op. 100) and 
Kubinstein’s Trio in B flat, and the interpretations were as 
usual distinguished by fine unity and other qualities of 


The members of the Trio appear in turn as 
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| performing alone fell upon the pianist, Madame Amina 


| Goodwin, who carried it out with ability. Songs were 
contributed by Miss Florence Shee. 

At the music-meeting of the London Chamber Concert 
Association, which took place at Messrs. Novello’s rooms on 
January 12, a programme of old music which fully maintained 
the interest of the series was brought forward, and successfully 
accomplished. The work of chief interest was a ‘ Sinfonia’ 
|in D minor by Friedemann Bach, laid out for two flutes, two 
violins, viola, violoncello and ‘continuo.’ As far as the 
concert givers could ascertain, it was performed on this 
occasion for the first time in London, as also were a String 
quartet in A by Michael Haydn ; a Concerto in G (Op. 9, 
No. 1) by Charles Avison, scored for strings and ‘continuo’; 
and a Sonata in E minor for two flutes by J. A. Hasse 
(Op. 1, No. 1). A Violoncello sonata by Veracini, a 
Harpsichord sonata by G. F. Doles, and a Quartet by 
Mozart for flute and strings, completed the programme, 
Miss Hannah Bryant played the harpsichord music with 
great skill, Messrs. Albert and Henry Fransella were 
able flautists, and Messrs. Bonarius, Wynn Reeves, Hobday 
and Such were the string players. 


On January 22, Mr. Joseph Holbrooke inaugurated the 
ninth year of his series of British chamber concerts. A 
Pianoforte trio (No. 2, in G minor) by Mr. Jervis Read 
was introduced to the British public—as represented by an 
audience that failed to make even the Salle Erard look well 
filled. Perhaps Mr. Holbrooke’s recent remorseless attack 
on deadheads has pained those useful members of the 
|concert-going public. It is to be hoped that the outcome 
| will be frequent performance in a larger arena, for the work 
| was well received and was thoroughly deserving of its success. 
| It is designed in one movement, and exhibits a command of 
| form, effective scoring and harmonic resource. The other 
concerted works performed were a Pianoforte quartet (No. 2, 
in G minor) by Mr. R. H. Walthew, and Mr. Holbrooke’s 
‘third and last’ Pianoforte quintet (Op. 45). The executants 
were Mr. Walthew and Mr. Holbrooke (pianoforte), Mr. 
| John Saunders and Mr. Charles Woodhouse (violin), 
Mr. Ernest Yonge (viola), Mr. Jean Preuveneers and Mr. 
Charles Crabbe (violoncello). English songs were given by 
Miss Effie Martyn. Whether Mr. Holbrooke would class 
| this lady as a vocalist or a singer we are unaware, but to us 
at least she is both. 


The Bechstein Hall was too small to accommodate all who 
came, on January 20, to hear Madame Kirkby Lunn give 
her recital, announced as her only one this season. Though 
seldom heard as a /eder singer, Madame Kirkby Luna 
attains as high a standard in this capacity as in her better- 
known operatic réles. Her programme was varied, and 
included a group of modern English songs, of which one of 
the most successful came from the pen of Mr. Percy Pitt, 
who was the accompanist. 


On January 18 the Central London Choral and Orchestral 
Society gave a concert in St. James’s Hall, under the skilful 
| guidance of Mr. David Thomas. Elgar’s choral suite ‘ From 
the Bavarian Highlands’ and a concert version of Germans 
‘A Princess of Kensington’ were the chief works in a well- 
chosen popular programme. Both chorus and orchestra 
contributed to the success of the performances. The 
instrumentalists were heard alone in Godard’s * Kermesse 
and Eilenburg’s ‘Coronation march.’ The solo singers were 
Miss Elsie Short and Mr. Gwilym Richards. 


The Railway Clearing-house Musical Society (male-voice 
and orchestral), which has been recently formed, successfully 
held its first concert at St. James’s Hall on January 4. The 
male-voice portion of the programme was given with excellent 
tone and expression. Among the orchestral items was 
Schubert’s ‘ Unfinished’ symphony. The concerted items 
were acceptably interspersed with solos. Mr. T. Smith was 
| the conductor. 
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A concert in aid of the St. John’s College (Cambridge) 
Mission to Walworth was given at Kensington Town Hall on 
January 11. Mr. C. B. Rootham, who is organist of the 
College, contributed two compositions to the programme. 
The one was a pleasantly-written String quintet, played 
under the leadership of Miss Marion Scott ; the other, a 
setting of Scott’s *Coronach’ for baritone solo and male 
chorus, sung by Mr. Robert Chignell and members of the 
College Choir and Musical Society. The following madrigals 
and part-songs were performed: ‘Lullaby’ (Byrd), ‘Sir 
Patrick Spens’ (Pearsall), ‘Come, pretty wag’ (Parry), and 
‘The Fairies (Stanford). | Miss Hilda Marchand (vocalist), 
Mr. E. P. Taylor (pianist) and a male-voice quartet also 


took part. — 
The vocal class at Walthamstow connected with the 
Essex County Council, gave a musical evening at the 
Technical Institute on January 15, under the conductorship 
of Dr. W. Lemare, when the programme included the 
following part-music : ‘ The village choristers ’ (Moscheles) ; 
‘The whispering leaves’ (W. Lemare); ‘The country 
dance,” ‘The Pedlar,’ ‘The commotion. of love’ and 
‘Come, all ye lads and lasses,’ all from H. Lane Wilson’s 
cycle ‘Flora’s holiday.” These were interspersed with 
numerous vocal and pianoforte solos. . 


Music in the Provinces. 


BIRMINGHAM. 
(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 


For the first time within recollection there was a concert 
in our Town Hall on the first of January. The concert was 
given by the Birmingham Symphony Orchestra, conducted 
by Mr. Arthur W. Payne, who has already on former occasions 
officiated in a similar capacity. The programme was 
distinctly of a popular character, and comprised the overtures 
‘William Tell’ and ‘ 1812,’ Moszkowsky’s Suite ‘ From 
Foreign Parts,” Rachmaninoff’s ‘ Prelude,’ excellently 
orchestrated, Saint Saéns’s ‘ Rouet d’Omphale,’ and Sullivan’s 
‘Graceful Dance and March’ from the incidental music to 
‘Henry VIII.” These excerpts wereinterpreted in a thoroughly 
characteristic manner and were admirable in execution. 
Miss Tilly Richards, the possessor of a pleasing mezzo- 
soprano voice of sympathetic timbre, made her début here on 
this occasion, creating a favourable impression. Mr. Jesse 
—— gave a brilliant and telling delivery of ‘Sound an 
alarm. 

The Birmingham Amateur Opera Society, who have 
rendered such excellent service in the past, were once more 
associated with the annual conversazione of the Midland 
Institute, and gave in the large Lecture Theatre of that 
institution, on January 10, II, 12, 13, and 14, capital 
performances of Gilbert and Sullivan’s ‘The Yeomen of the 
Guard,’ under Mr. Franklyn Mountford’s conductorship. 
Chorus and orchestra, which are always a feature of these 
representations, were again excellent. The efficient cast of 
principals included Mesdames C. O. Whitfield, May Ford 
and Beatrice Kendall, Messrs. Percy Taunton, Harry 
Burman, Frank Titterton, H. H. Monckton, and E. Hastings 
Grainger. 

A concert of special interest was given in the Windsor 
Room of the Grand Hotel, on January 11, by Miss Violet 
Banks, the object being to introduce some new artists to a 
local audience, namely, Miss Carmen Hill, and Miss Fanny 
Everleigh (violinist), Mr. Hubert Bath not only officiating as 
accompanist and solo pianist, but also figuring as composer. 
Miss Carmen Hill gave a most impressive and sympathetic 
rendering of Schubert’s ‘ Du bist die Ruh’.’ Miss Everleigh, 
who is a pupil of Emile Sauret, plays like an artist in the 
ttue sense of the word. Mr. Hubert Bath, who is already 
well known here as the accompanist to the Theatre Royal 
Promenade Concerts, had arduous duties to perform, and was 
excellent in each capacity. 

The third Harrison Concert took place in the Town Hall 
on January 17, the chief interest being centred in the first 
rendering in the Midlands of Liza Lehmann’s musical 


Miss Maud Wright, Mr. Walter Hyde, and Mr. Thorpe Bates. 
Pianoforte and violin solos were respectively rendered by 
Miss Edie Marr and Miss Margery Bentwich. 


A correction.—With reference to some comments made in 
our issue of November, 1909 (p. 736, col. 1), as to the organ 
in the Birmingham Town Hall being tuned to the high pitch, 
Mr. C. W. Perkins informs us that the pitch of the organ 
has been for some years and still is A 439. 


BRISTOL. 
(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 


The Ladies’ Night of the Bristol Madrigal Society was 
held on January 13 at the Victoria Rooms. A few additional 
members have joined the choir during the year, the singers 
now numbering 116, most of whom were present. An 
excellent programme was performed, including some of the 
fine madrigals of the Elizabethan period, compositions by 
Pearsall (one of the earliest members of the Society) and 
part-songs by Mendelssohn. There was one piece which had 
not previously been given by the choir, viz., * Tuneful bells,’ 
by Dr. Charles Wood, and it was well received. The 
contributions which were repeated in compliance with the 
desire of the audience were ‘ Matona, lovely maiden’ 
(O. Lassus), ‘ Weary wind of the west’ (Elgar), ‘ Sir Patrick 
Spens’ (Pearsall), and ‘ Lullaby of life’ (Leslie). Under the 
capable direction of Mr. D. W. Rootham fine interpretations 
were given of the different specimens of part-music, the light 
and shade being most effective. There was a large 
attendance, among those present being Mr. Oscar Street, 
hon. secretary of the Madrigal Society, London. 


DEVON. 
(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 


In spite of the formal disbandment of the Plymouth Guildhall 
Choir, Mr. H. Moreton, conductor, was able to reassemble 
with very few exceptions all the former members for a 
performance, on December 29, of the ‘ Messiah,’ in aid of funds 
for the unemployed. The singing of the chorus was so fine 
as to draw forth many expressions of regret, public and 
personal, that so great an acquisition to the town should be 
allowed to pass away. The band, led by Mr. John Pardew, 
and the soloists—Miss Emily Breare, Miss Louise Sims, 
Messrs. Albert Collings and Joseph Farringdon—all gave 
their services, and over £80 was realised. 

It is encouraging to note that a new choral society has been 
formed at Brixham, a North Devon fishing village, with the 
unusual feature of a lady conductor, Mrs. Clarke having been 
elected to the post. 

At their second concert this season, at Torquay, on 
January 20, the Haydn String Quartet (Mr. H. Croker, 
leader) played Beethoven’s Op. 59, No. 1, and Mendelssohn’s 
Op. 44, No. 1. Miss Louise Sims was the vocalist. 


EDINBURGH. 
(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 


At the sixth of Messrs. Paterson’s Orchestral concerts, 
given in the McEwan Hal! on December 20, Dr. Richter 
conducted splendid performances of Beethoven’s ‘ Eroica’ 
Symphony, the Prelude to Wagner’s ‘ Lohengrin,’ Cherubini’s 
* Anacréon’ Overture and pieces by Bach, Cornelius and 
Dvorak. 

At the seventh concert, on December 27, Dr. Cowen 
conducting, the programme included the Prelude to ‘ Parsifal ’ 
and works by Mozart, Bach, and Debussy. M. Jean 
Gerardy gave a masterly rendering of Saint-Saéns’s Violoncello 
concerto in A minor, and later, accompanied by Mr. Scott 
Jupp, he delighted the audience by his playing of Schumann’s 
* Abendlied ’ and Popper’s ‘Hungarian Rhapsody.’ The 
eighth concert, on January 10, was conducted by Mr. Henri 
Verbrugghen. The chief orchestral item on the programme 
was Brahms’s Symphony No. 2 in D, which was beautifully 
played. The vocalist was Mlle. Antonia Dolores, who 
was very successful in her singing of compositions by Rossini, 


brochure, ‘ Nonsense Songs,’ given by Miss Bessie Mark, 


Massenet, Purcell and others. 
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A concert in aid of the St. John’s College (Cambridge) 
Mission to Walworth was given at Kensington Town Hall on 
January 11. Mr. C. B. Rootham, who is organist of the 
College, contributed two compositions to the programme. 
The one was a pleasantly-written String quintet, played 
under the leadership of Miss Marion Scott ; the other, a 
setting of Scott’s *Coronach’ for baritone solo and male 
chorus, sung by Mr. Robert Chignell and members of the 
College Choir and Musical Society. The following madrigals 
and part-songs were performed: ‘Lullaby’ (Byrd), ‘Sir 
Patrick Spens’ (Pearsall), ‘Come, pretty wag’ (Parry), and 
‘The Fairies (Stanford). | Miss Hilda Marchand (vocalist), 
Mr. E. P. Taylor (pianist) and a male-voice quartet also 


took part. — 
The vocal class at Walthamstow connected with the 
Essex County Council, gave a musical evening at the 
Technical Institute on January 15, under the conductorship 
of Dr. W. Lemare, when the programme included the 
following part-music : ‘ The village choristers ’ (Moscheles) ; 
‘The whispering leaves’ (W. Lemare); ‘The country 
dance,” ‘The Pedlar,’ ‘The commotion. of love’ and 
‘Come, all ye lads and lasses,’ all from H. Lane Wilson’s 
cycle ‘Flora’s holiday.” These were interspersed with 
numerous vocal and pianoforte solos. . 


Music in the Provinces. 


BIRMINGHAM. 
(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 


For the first time within recollection there was a concert 
in our Town Hall on the first of January. The concert was 
given by the Birmingham Symphony Orchestra, conducted 
by Mr. Arthur W. Payne, who has already on former occasions 
officiated in a similar capacity. The programme was 
distinctly of a popular character, and comprised the overtures 
‘William Tell’ and ‘ 1812,’ Moszkowsky’s Suite ‘ From 
Foreign Parts,” Rachmaninoff’s ‘ Prelude,’ excellently 
orchestrated, Saint Saéns’s ‘ Rouet d’Omphale,’ and Sullivan’s 
‘Graceful Dance and March’ from the incidental music to 
‘Henry VIII.” These excerpts wereinterpreted in a thoroughly 
characteristic manner and were admirable in execution. 
Miss Tilly Richards, the possessor of a pleasing mezzo- 
soprano voice of sympathetic timbre, made her début here on 
this occasion, creating a favourable impression. Mr. Jesse 
—— gave a brilliant and telling delivery of ‘Sound an 
alarm. 

The Birmingham Amateur Opera Society, who have 
rendered such excellent service in the past, were once more 
associated with the annual conversazione of the Midland 
Institute, and gave in the large Lecture Theatre of that 
institution, on January 10, II, 12, 13, and 14, capital 
performances of Gilbert and Sullivan’s ‘The Yeomen of the 
Guard,’ under Mr. Franklyn Mountford’s conductorship. 
Chorus and orchestra, which are always a feature of these 
representations, were again excellent. The efficient cast of 
principals included Mesdames C. O. Whitfield, May Ford 
and Beatrice Kendall, Messrs. Percy Taunton, Harry 
Burman, Frank Titterton, H. H. Monckton, and E. Hastings 
Grainger. 

A concert of special interest was given in the Windsor 
Room of the Grand Hotel, on January 11, by Miss Violet 
Banks, the object being to introduce some new artists to a 
local audience, namely, Miss Carmen Hill, and Miss Fanny 
Everleigh (violinist), Mr. Hubert Bath not only officiating as 
accompanist and solo pianist, but also figuring as composer. 
Miss Carmen Hill gave a most impressive and sympathetic 
rendering of Schubert’s ‘ Du bist die Ruh’.’ Miss Everleigh, 
who is a pupil of Emile Sauret, plays like an artist in the 
ttue sense of the word. Mr. Hubert Bath, who is already 
well known here as the accompanist to the Theatre Royal 
Promenade Concerts, had arduous duties to perform, and was 
excellent in each capacity. 

The third Harrison Concert took place in the Town Hall 
on January 17, the chief interest being centred in the first 
rendering in the Midlands of Liza Lehmann’s musical 


Miss Maud Wright, Mr. Walter Hyde, and Mr. Thorpe Bates. 
Pianoforte and violin solos were respectively rendered by 
Miss Edie Marr and Miss Margery Bentwich. 


A correction.—With reference to some comments made in 
our issue of November, 1909 (p. 736, col. 1), as to the organ 
in the Birmingham Town Hall being tuned to the high pitch, 
Mr. C. W. Perkins informs us that the pitch of the organ 
has been for some years and still is A 439. 


BRISTOL. 
(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 


The Ladies’ Night of the Bristol Madrigal Society was 
held on January 13 at the Victoria Rooms. A few additional 
members have joined the choir during the year, the singers 
now numbering 116, most of whom were present. An 
excellent programme was performed, including some of the 
fine madrigals of the Elizabethan period, compositions by 
Pearsall (one of the earliest members of the Society) and 
part-songs by Mendelssohn. There was one piece which had 
not previously been given by the choir, viz., * Tuneful bells,’ 
by Dr. Charles Wood, and it was well received. The 
contributions which were repeated in compliance with the 
desire of the audience were ‘ Matona, lovely maiden’ 
(O. Lassus), ‘ Weary wind of the west’ (Elgar), ‘ Sir Patrick 
Spens’ (Pearsall), and ‘ Lullaby of life’ (Leslie). Under the 
capable direction of Mr. D. W. Rootham fine interpretations 
were given of the different specimens of part-music, the light 
and shade being most effective. There was a large 
attendance, among those present being Mr. Oscar Street, 
hon. secretary of the Madrigal Society, London. 


DEVON. 
(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 


In spite of the formal disbandment of the Plymouth Guildhall 
Choir, Mr. H. Moreton, conductor, was able to reassemble 
with very few exceptions all the former members for a 
performance, on December 29, of the ‘ Messiah,’ in aid of funds 
for the unemployed. The singing of the chorus was so fine 
as to draw forth many expressions of regret, public and 
personal, that so great an acquisition to the town should be 
allowed to pass away. The band, led by Mr. John Pardew, 
and the soloists—Miss Emily Breare, Miss Louise Sims, 
Messrs. Albert Collings and Joseph Farringdon—all gave 
their services, and over £80 was realised. 

It is encouraging to note that a new choral society has been 
formed at Brixham, a North Devon fishing village, with the 
unusual feature of a lady conductor, Mrs. Clarke having been 
elected to the post. 

At their second concert this season, at Torquay, on 
January 20, the Haydn String Quartet (Mr. H. Croker, 
leader) played Beethoven’s Op. 59, No. 1, and Mendelssohn’s 
Op. 44, No. 1. Miss Louise Sims was the vocalist. 


EDINBURGH. 
(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 


At the sixth of Messrs. Paterson’s Orchestral concerts, 
given in the McEwan Hal! on December 20, Dr. Richter 
conducted splendid performances of Beethoven’s ‘ Eroica’ 
Symphony, the Prelude to Wagner’s ‘ Lohengrin,’ Cherubini’s 
* Anacréon’ Overture and pieces by Bach, Cornelius and 
Dvorak. 

At the seventh concert, on December 27, Dr. Cowen 
conducting, the programme included the Prelude to ‘ Parsifal ’ 
and works by Mozart, Bach, and Debussy. M. Jean 
Gerardy gave a masterly rendering of Saint-Saéns’s Violoncello 
concerto in A minor, and later, accompanied by Mr. Scott 
Jupp, he delighted the audience by his playing of Schumann’s 
* Abendlied ’ and Popper’s ‘Hungarian Rhapsody.’ The 
eighth concert, on January 10, was conducted by Mr. Henri 
Verbrugghen. The chief orchestral item on the programme 
was Brahms’s Symphony No. 2 in D, which was beautifully 
played. The vocalist was Mlle. Antonia Dolores, who 
was very successful in her singing of compositions by Rossini, 


brochure, ‘ Nonsense Songs,’ given by Miss Bessie Mark, 


Massenet, Purcell and others. 
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Dr. Cowen conducted the ninth concert, on January 17, 
at which Beethoven's somewhat rarely heard Symphony in F 
(No. 8) was performed. M. Raoul Pugno played superbly 
the solo part of Saint-Saéns’s Pianoforte concerto in C minor, 
and later, some Chopin pieces to which he had to concede a 
double encore. 

A remarkably fine performance of ‘The Messiah’ was 
given in the McEwan Hall, on December 25, by 
Mr. Moonie’s choir, who sang, as usual, with great 
verve and brilliancy. 

The Choral Union gave their annual performance of 
‘The Messiah’ in the Music Hall on New Year’s Day, 
and the large body of singers, under the able direction 
of Mr. T. H. Collinson, sang with all their accustomed 
fine quality and solidity of tone. 

During the Christmas season performances of ‘ The 
Messiah” were also given by the Leith Choral Society, and 
by many of the church choirs in the city. 

Mr. W. B. Moonie, a young local musician (Bucher 
Scholar of Edinburgh University, 1905-1908) gave a well- 
attended concert in the Freemasons’ Hall on January 18. 
The programme was devoted to compositions from his 
own pen, and comprised pieces for string orchestra, solos 
for pianoforte and for violoncello, and songs. In each item the 
qualities of refinement and melodiousness were noticeable 
features, and with greater experience in his art Mr. Moonie 
ought to go far. The amount of promise and real talent 
displayed in the works performed won for him a most 
encouraging reception, and his future career will be watched 
with interest. Mr. Moonie was assisted by Miss Chrissie 
Macdiarmid, Mr. George Campbell (vocalists), Miss Berta 
Tait (solo pianist), Mr. David Millar-Craig (solo violoncellist), 
and an orchestra led by Mr. Colin Mackenzie. The 
composer, besides acting as conductor and accompanist, 
played two pianoforte solos, a ‘ Highland Melody’ and a 
* Réverie,’ the latter of which he had to repeat. 

Artistically accompanied by Miss Marguerite Bruel at the 
pianoforte, Miss Agnes Copeland gave a violin recital in the 
Freemasons’ Hall on January 19. The programme was of a 
varied and high-class nature. Some of the pieces chosen 
contained great technical difficulties, but throughout the 
recital Miss Copeland showed herself more than equal to her 
task. Conspicuously successful in all her efforts, perhaps 
the greatest result was achieved in an exceptionally fine 
performance of Bach’s * Chaconne.’ 


GLASGOW. 
(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 


At the sixth Classical Concert on December 21, Dr. Hans 
Richter conducted the Scottish Orchestra in a_ noble 
performance of the * Eroica’ Symphony, and at the seventh 
concert on December 28, M. Jean Gerardy was soloist, 
taking part in Saint-Saéns’s Concerto for violoncello and 
orchestra. The New Year's music began with the time- 
honoured performance of ‘The Messiah’ by the Choral 
Union on January 1, when Dr. Coward secured, as usual, a 
strikingly fine rendering. Performances of ‘The Messiah’ 
were also given by the Choral Union on January 13, and the 
Young Men’s Christian Association Choral Institute on 
January 4; also by the Kilmarnock Choral Union and by 
the Coatbridge Choral Union. 

The Pollokshields Philharmonic Society, which is doing 
much for the cause of high-class choral music in the city, 
gave a very successful performance of Sullivan’s ‘ The Golden 
Legend’ and Coleridge-Taylor’s ‘The Death of Minnehaha’ 
on January 6. Mr. John Cullen, the able conductor of the 
Society, had evidently bestowed great pains in the prepara- 
tion of the choruses, and the tone, attack, phrasing, and 
expression were worthy of high praise. The accompaniments 
were finely played by the Scottish Orchestra, and a highly- 
capable quintet of solo vocalists—Misses Edith Evans and 
Doris Woodall, and Messrs. John Harrison, Charles Victor, 
and Hugh Mitchell—performed their part with much 
acceptance. 

At the ninth Classical Concert on January 4, Dr. Cowen 
conducted the Scottish Orchestra, and Mr. Henri 
Verbrugghen, as solo violinist, gave a powerful rendering 
of Beethoven’s Violin concerto. The programme also 


‘ The Tempest’ and Strauss’s ‘ Fest Marsch.” Madame Kirkby 
Lunn was solo vocalist. Mr. Henri Verbrugghen officiated 
as conductor at the tenth Classical Concert on January 11, 
and we have to record one of the finest performances given 
by the Scottish Orchestra this season. This was notably the 
case in the overture to ‘ Der Freischiitz’ and in Brahms’s 
second Symphony in D, and scarcely less so in numbers 
by Sibelius, Debussy and Berlioz. By this performance 
Mr. Verbrugghen, who had memorized his programme, has 
greatly enhanced his reputation as an orchestral conductor of 
distinction. Miss Antonia Dolores, as soloist, sang numbers 
by Mozart and Purcell with much charm. 

At his third Chamber Concert on January 17, Mr. A. M. 

Henderson was associated with Miss Bessie Spence in a very 
musicianly interpretation of pianoforte and violin Sonatas by 
Mozart (No. 6, in G major) and Grieg (C minor, Op. 45). 
The programme was varied by Miss Jean Waterson’s artistic 
rendering of songs by Schumann, Debussy, Strauss, and 
Cornelius. 
The outstanding feature of the eleventh Classical Concert, 
on January 18, was M. Raoul Pugno’s finished performance 
of Saint-Saéns’s fourth Pianoforte concerto in C minor, in 
which the distinguished pianist was ably supported by the 
Scottish Orchestra. The purely orchestral numbers on the 
programme were Brahms’s ‘ Tragic’ overture, Beethoven's 
eighth Symphony, and a first performance here of Paul 
Dukas’s Scherzo for orchestra, * L’Apprenti Sorcier.’ 

During the month quite attractive programmes have been 
given at the Saturday Popular concerts, among the novelties 
presented being a selection from Lalo’s * Narmouna,’ and 
Walford Davies's ‘ Melody’ for strings and organ. Among 
the solo vocalists heve been Miss Antonia Dolores and 
Messrs. William Green and Frederic Austin. Mr 
Frederic Sieg], the deputy leader of the Scottish Orchestra, 
made a highly successful appearance as solo violinist in 
Vieuxtemps’ Ballade and Polonaise for violin and orchestra, 


LIVERPOOL. 
(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 


The first two parts of Bach’s ‘ Christmas Oratorio,’ given 
here for the first time, with Mendelssohn’s ‘ Lobgesang,’ 
formed the programme of the Philharmonic Society’s concert 
on December 21. Mendelssohn’s beautiful music, with its 
glowing orchestration, was heard in effective contrast with 
the austere grandeur of Bach, and the performance of both 
works under Dr. Cowen’s direction was adequate in all 
respects. The solos were excellently sustained by 
Miss Perceval Allen, Madame Edna Thornton, Mr. John 
Harrison, and Mr. Hamilton Earle. In the duet ‘I waited 
for the Lord,’ a young local soprano, Miss Edina Thraves, 
had an opportunity of which she fully availed herself. 

An item of unusual interest in the programme of the 
New Year’s concert of the Philharmonic Society, on 
January 11, was César Franck’s symphonic poem ‘Les 
Djinns,’ for orchestra and pianoforte. This work of the 
gifted Belgian, whose writings may be regarded as the 
centre and fountain of the revival of French music, made 
a highly favourable impression here, when heard for the 
first time. The music is weirdly descriptive of the lines of 
Victor Hugo which serve as its programme. It is full 
of imagination and colour. In the clever hands of M. Raoul 
Pugno it goes without saying that the obbligato pianoforte 
part was played with remarkable skill. The eminent 
French pianist was also heard delightfully in Mozcarts 
Pianoforte concerto in E flat major (K. 271), one feature 
of which is the interpolated Minuet which strangely occurs in 
the Finale. Other features of this successful concert included 
Tchaikovsky’s Fantasia ‘The Tempest’ (Op. 18), and 
Cowen’s cleverly-written Overture ‘The Butterfly’s Ball.’ 
The chorus sang Berlioz’s ‘ Farewell of the Shepherds, 
and Madame Kirkby Lunn was the vocalist. 

A gratifying result of the encouragement given to local 
composers by the Liverpool Church Choir Association, 
who at their recent festival performed a work recommended 
by Sir Charles Stanford, viz., Mr. Edward Watsons 
anthem, ‘ Sing we, merrily,’ is the forthcoming performance 
of that work by the Philharmonic Society on February 22, 
for which occasion the composer has written orchestral 


included two novelties—Tchaikovsky’s symphonic fantasia 


parts. The compliment thus paid by the premier Society is 
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Dr. Cowen conducted the ninth concert, on January 17, 
at which Beethoven's somewhat rarely heard Symphony in F 
(No. 8) was performed. M. Raoul Pugno played superbly 
the solo part of Saint-Saéns’s Pianoforte concerto in C minor, 
and later, some Chopin pieces to which he had to concede a 
double encore. 

A remarkably fine performance of ‘The Messiah’ was 
given in the McEwan Hall, on December 25, by 
Mr. Moonie’s choir, who sang, as usual, with great 
verve and brilliancy. 

The Choral Union gave their annual performance of 
‘The Messiah’ in the Music Hall on New Year’s Day, 
and the large body of singers, under the able direction 
of Mr. T. H. Collinson, sang with all their accustomed 
fine quality and solidity of tone. 

During the Christmas season performances of ‘ The 
Messiah” were also given by the Leith Choral Society, and 
by many of the church choirs in the city. 

Mr. W. B. Moonie, a young local musician (Bucher 
Scholar of Edinburgh University, 1905-1908) gave a well- 
attended concert in the Freemasons’ Hall on January 18. 
The programme was devoted to compositions from his 
own pen, and comprised pieces for string orchestra, solos 
for pianoforte and for violoncello, and songs. In each item the 
qualities of refinement and melodiousness were noticeable 
features, and with greater experience in his art Mr. Moonie 
ought to go far. The amount of promise and real talent 
displayed in the works performed won for him a most 
encouraging reception, and his future career will be watched 
with interest. Mr. Moonie was assisted by Miss Chrissie 
Macdiarmid, Mr. George Campbell (vocalists), Miss Berta 
Tait (solo pianist), Mr. David Millar-Craig (solo violoncellist), 
and an orchestra led by Mr. Colin Mackenzie. The 
composer, besides acting as conductor and accompanist, 
played two pianoforte solos, a ‘ Highland Melody’ and a 
* Réverie,’ the latter of which he had to repeat. 

Artistically accompanied by Miss Marguerite Bruel at the 
pianoforte, Miss Agnes Copeland gave a violin recital in the 
Freemasons’ Hall on January 19. The programme was of a 
varied and high-class nature. Some of the pieces chosen 
contained great technical difficulties, but throughout the 
recital Miss Copeland showed herself more than equal to her 
task. Conspicuously successful in all her efforts, perhaps 
the greatest result was achieved in an exceptionally fine 
performance of Bach’s * Chaconne.’ 


GLASGOW. 
(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 


At the sixth Classical Concert on December 21, Dr. Hans 
Richter conducted the Scottish Orchestra in a_ noble 
performance of the * Eroica’ Symphony, and at the seventh 
concert on December 28, M. Jean Gerardy was soloist, 
taking part in Saint-Saéns’s Concerto for violoncello and 
orchestra. The New Year's music began with the time- 
honoured performance of ‘The Messiah’ by the Choral 
Union on January 1, when Dr. Coward secured, as usual, a 
strikingly fine rendering. Performances of ‘The Messiah’ 
were also given by the Choral Union on January 13, and the 
Young Men’s Christian Association Choral Institute on 
January 4; also by the Kilmarnock Choral Union and by 
the Coatbridge Choral Union. 

The Pollokshields Philharmonic Society, which is doing 
much for the cause of high-class choral music in the city, 
gave a very successful performance of Sullivan’s ‘ The Golden 
Legend’ and Coleridge-Taylor’s ‘The Death of Minnehaha’ 
on January 6. Mr. John Cullen, the able conductor of the 
Society, had evidently bestowed great pains in the prepara- 
tion of the choruses, and the tone, attack, phrasing, and 
expression were worthy of high praise. The accompaniments 
were finely played by the Scottish Orchestra, and a highly- 
capable quintet of solo vocalists—Misses Edith Evans and 
Doris Woodall, and Messrs. John Harrison, Charles Victor, 
and Hugh Mitchell—performed their part with much 
acceptance. 

At the ninth Classical Concert on January 4, Dr. Cowen 
conducted the Scottish Orchestra, and Mr. Henri 
Verbrugghen, as solo violinist, gave a powerful rendering 
of Beethoven’s Violin concerto. The programme also 


‘ The Tempest’ and Strauss’s ‘ Fest Marsch.” Madame Kirkby 
Lunn was solo vocalist. Mr. Henri Verbrugghen officiated 
as conductor at the tenth Classical Concert on January 11, 
and we have to record one of the finest performances given 
by the Scottish Orchestra this season. This was notably the 
case in the overture to ‘ Der Freischiitz’ and in Brahms’s 
second Symphony in D, and scarcely less so in numbers 
by Sibelius, Debussy and Berlioz. By this performance 
Mr. Verbrugghen, who had memorized his programme, has 
greatly enhanced his reputation as an orchestral conductor of 
distinction. Miss Antonia Dolores, as soloist, sang numbers 
by Mozart and Purcell with much charm. 

At his third Chamber Concert on January 17, Mr. A. M. 

Henderson was associated with Miss Bessie Spence in a very 
musicianly interpretation of pianoforte and violin Sonatas by 
Mozart (No. 6, in G major) and Grieg (C minor, Op. 45). 
The programme was varied by Miss Jean Waterson’s artistic 
rendering of songs by Schumann, Debussy, Strauss, and 
Cornelius. 
The outstanding feature of the eleventh Classical Concert, 
on January 18, was M. Raoul Pugno’s finished performance 
of Saint-Saéns’s fourth Pianoforte concerto in C minor, in 
which the distinguished pianist was ably supported by the 
Scottish Orchestra. The purely orchestral numbers on the 
programme were Brahms’s ‘ Tragic’ overture, Beethoven's 
eighth Symphony, and a first performance here of Paul 
Dukas’s Scherzo for orchestra, * L’Apprenti Sorcier.’ 

During the month quite attractive programmes have been 
given at the Saturday Popular concerts, among the novelties 
presented being a selection from Lalo’s * Narmouna,’ and 
Walford Davies's ‘ Melody’ for strings and organ. Among 
the solo vocalists heve been Miss Antonia Dolores and 
Messrs. William Green and Frederic Austin. Mr 
Frederic Sieg], the deputy leader of the Scottish Orchestra, 
made a highly successful appearance as solo violinist in 
Vieuxtemps’ Ballade and Polonaise for violin and orchestra, 


LIVERPOOL. 
(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 


The first two parts of Bach’s ‘ Christmas Oratorio,’ given 
here for the first time, with Mendelssohn’s ‘ Lobgesang,’ 
formed the programme of the Philharmonic Society’s concert 
on December 21. Mendelssohn’s beautiful music, with its 
glowing orchestration, was heard in effective contrast with 
the austere grandeur of Bach, and the performance of both 
works under Dr. Cowen’s direction was adequate in all 
respects. The solos were excellently sustained by 
Miss Perceval Allen, Madame Edna Thornton, Mr. John 
Harrison, and Mr. Hamilton Earle. In the duet ‘I waited 
for the Lord,’ a young local soprano, Miss Edina Thraves, 
had an opportunity of which she fully availed herself. 

An item of unusual interest in the programme of the 
New Year’s concert of the Philharmonic Society, on 
January 11, was César Franck’s symphonic poem ‘Les 
Djinns,’ for orchestra and pianoforte. This work of the 
gifted Belgian, whose writings may be regarded as the 
centre and fountain of the revival of French music, made 
a highly favourable impression here, when heard for the 
first time. The music is weirdly descriptive of the lines of 
Victor Hugo which serve as its programme. It is full 
of imagination and colour. In the clever hands of M. Raoul 
Pugno it goes without saying that the obbligato pianoforte 
part was played with remarkable skill. The eminent 
French pianist was also heard delightfully in Mozcarts 
Pianoforte concerto in E flat major (K. 271), one feature 
of which is the interpolated Minuet which strangely occurs in 
the Finale. Other features of this successful concert included 
Tchaikovsky’s Fantasia ‘The Tempest’ (Op. 18), and 
Cowen’s cleverly-written Overture ‘The Butterfly’s Ball.’ 
The chorus sang Berlioz’s ‘ Farewell of the Shepherds, 
and Madame Kirkby Lunn was the vocalist. 

A gratifying result of the encouragement given to local 
composers by the Liverpool Church Choir Association, 
who at their recent festival performed a work recommended 
by Sir Charles Stanford, viz., Mr. Edward Watsons 
anthem, ‘ Sing we, merrily,’ is the forthcoming performance 
of that work by the Philharmonic Society on February 22, 
for which occasion the composer has written orchestral 


included two novelties—Tchaikovsky’s symphonic fantasia 


parts. The compliment thus paid by the premier Society is 
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all the more noteworthy by reason of a departure from the 
conservative policy which usually obtains with regard to new 
works. In the present instance the Society’s prompt 
recognition of local merit is as deserved as it is stimulating to 
others. 

Two compositions aroused special interest in the pro- 
eramme of the Symphony Orchestra’s Concert on January 18. | 
These were Mr. Granville Bantock’s Comedy Overture 
‘The Pierrot of the Minute,’ a cleverly descriptive piece in | 
lighter vein, and Rachmaninoff’s second Pianoforte concerto 
in C minor, Op. 18, in which the solo part was played by 
Miss Myrta Stubbs. In this Concerto, which is hardly to 
be accounted a great work, she showed fine spirit and | 
dexterity as well as musical feeling. Miss Emily Breare | 
sang with great charm in Liszt’s melodious descriptive song 
‘The Loreley.”. Mr. Akeroyd conducted interesting perfor- 
mances of Berlioz’s ‘ Carnaval Romain’ overture and 
Dvordk’s ‘ From the New World.’ 

At the third Schiever Quartet concert, on January 22, 
a further instalment of four Beethoven quartets was played, 
including the C minor (Op. 18), G major (Op. 18), F minor 
(Op. 95), and F major (Op. 135). a 

A new and important musical organization has arisen in 
the Oxton and Claughton Orchestral Society. Conducted 
by Mr. J. E. Matthews, the first concert was given on 
January 22, when the orchestra played Schubert's B minor 
Symphony, overture ‘Iphigenia en Aulis’ (Gluck) and | 
Beethoven’s Pianoforte concerto No. 3 (C minor), in which 
Dr. Stanley Dale sustained the solo part. © The vocalist was | 
Mr. A. Sergiades. 


MANCHESTER AND DISTRICT. 
(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 


Not even the stress and tumult of a fierce political 
campaign has been able to silence the voice of music in our 
midst. The Free Trade Hall, and other public rooms, 
have resounded to the solemn strains of Ebenezer Elliott's 
‘When wilt Thou save the people,’ our pulses were quickened 
by the stirring ‘Land Song,’ or the hymns of faith and 
freedom chanted to such inspiring tunes as ‘ The March of 


the Men of Harlech’ by male-voice choirs several thousands | 


strong. Even in election week the attendance at Halle’s | 
showed little falling off. After the recess, Dr. Richter | 
and his forces played a programme on January 6 which | 
included three novelties for Manchester concert-goers, 
and most important of these was Bach’s sixth 
Concerto, commissioned by the Margrave of Brandenburg 
for his private band, arranged for viole, violoncelli, 
and contrabassi: each divisi. The hearer experienced 
many fresh thrills—the sense of the  multitudinous 
in sound—and the rich, warm string tone (without the 
violins) gave the impression of a huge body of tenor and 
bass voices. Richter, conducting Bach, Beethoven or 
Wagner, is like the old war-steed hearing the bugle call, 
and the reception afforded this old-world novelty must have 
gladdened the conductor’s heart. Mr. Ernest Schelling, 
pupil of Paderewski, who has played under Dr. Richter in 
London, brought a ‘ Fantastic Suite,’ already given by him 
with Mengelberg at Amsterdam, and by the Boston and New 
York Symphony Orchestras. The orchestral instrumentalists 
are treated as so many virtuosi players in this composition 
for pianoforte and orchestra. Its diabolical cleverness and 
sparkling effervescence introduced a new note of colour 
into our musical experiences here ; both conductor and 
composer-pianist had worked hard at its preparation, and 
the audience was genuinely enthusiastic. An ultra-modern 
of Mr. Schelling’s type can have little in common with 
Schumann’s Pianoforte concerto, given at this concert, 
and it is significant of the tastes of the pianoforte 
players visiting Manchester, that this concerto had 
not figured in a Hallé programme for quite ten years, 
and then was played by Rosenthal. Tchaikovsky's 
‘Tempest ’ poem had never been done in Manchester 
prior to January 6, but, apart from the wonderful suggestion 
of the ‘light and sound and darkness of the sea’ in the 
opening and closing sections, it did not succeed in 
conveying any powerful impressions. 

An unusual departure from the practice observed at the 
Hallé Concerts, at any rate since the founder's death, was 


the performance by Mr. John Coates, on January 13, of two 
groups of modern /edev, both German and British, revealing 
the singer in quite a new light to Manchester audiences, 
and incidentally leading to the inclusion of more examples 
of modern creative art in one programme than at any concért 
for some years past. Mr. Coates sang everything with con- 
summate art, and the experiment was generally voted most 
successful. Mr. R. J. Forbes once again proved worthy of 
the responsibilities entrusted to his care in the accompani- 
ments. 

The performance of ‘ Elijah’ at the succeeding concert 
merely calls for mention. Miss Esta d’Argo, Miss Phyllis 
Lett, Mr. Webster Millar and Mr. Dalton Baker were a 
new quartet of soloists in this work, if not to Manchester, 
certainly to these concerts. 

For some time past there have been expressions of opinion, 
both in the Press and in private circles, that if the choral 
concerts of the Hallé series could have some of that 
exceedingly careful preparation which characterizes the work 


| of the bodies singing choral miniatures, we should get 


worthier performances of the master-works of choral 
literature than have been experienced of late years. A 
section of the Hallé Choir sang at a recent Gentlemen’s 


| Concert, under Mr. Henry J. Wood, Rossini’s ‘ Stabat Mater’ 


and Haydn’s ‘ Spring.” No doubt there were some who 


| wished that Mr. Wood’s energies might have been utilised 


to better purpose in giving at this concert of Manchester's 
oldest musical institution some of the numerous chamber- 
choral works with which this centre is unacquainted, and to 
progressives the regret is quite natural. Still, it was known 
that Mr. Wood had expended exceptional pains upon the 
preparation of these works, taking personally three choir 
rehearsals, in addition to those with the chorus-master, 
Mr. R. H. Wilson, with results that in one way amply 
justified those who have contended that, if the works on the 
lowlier plane of choral miniatures are worth the keen 
preparation undoubtedly bestowed upon them, then works 
of greater dimensions ought to receive at least the same care. 
Our smaller choirs are continually raising the standard, and 
the larger ones cannot afford to lag behind. 

The first Saturday Promenade Concert of the year brought 
Mr. R. J. Forbes into prominence in Saint-Saéns’s * Africa’ 
poem for pianoforte and orchestra, that brilliant and 
resourceful work so essentially French in its origin. Elgar's 
second *‘ Wand of youth’ suite was so successful that the last 
movement was repeated. The eighth concert was devoted to 
Tchaikovsky’s works, the vocalists this month having been 
Madame Sadler-Fogg and Mr. Charles Tree. 

Mr. Carl Fuchs, who controls the musical destinies of the 
Schiller-Anstalt, introduced a young English pianist, Mr. 
Roger Thynne, a student from Munich, who played 
Beethoven’s A flat Sonata and, with Mr. Fuchs, Grieg’s 
Violoncello sonata. Mr. Thynne’s fluent style was well 
suited to Debussy’s first ‘ Arabesque’ and Liszt’s D flat 
Study. Miss Lillie Wormald, one of the first-fruits of the 
Royal Manchester College of Music, now a member of 
the staff where once a student, sang ten songs in French, 
German, Italian, Scandinavian and English. Her distin- 
guishing characteristic is art, rather than heart, and in her 
own class of song she takes high rank. 

It will be remembered that Granville Bantock’s Suite, 
first performed at the last Hereford festival, was based on 
the old English incidental music which he had composed last 
winter for the Manchester Gaiety Theatre’s production of 
‘ The knight of the burning pestle.” For the current revival 
of ‘ Much ado about nothing,’ Professor Bantock has written 
an overture based on John Bull’s ‘ The king’s hunt,’ and the 
Pavane, Galiardo and Lavolta, so beautifully danced by 
Madge Atkinson, Hilda Davies and Mercy Manners, have 
been arranged from the works of William Byrd. The music 
for the entr’actes and between the scenes has been selected 
and arranged by Dr. Henry Watson, and is entirely of the 
old English madrigalian school. 

The Blackburn St. Cecilia Choral Society and the Preston 
Choral Society have been under the guidance of Dr. E. C. 
Bairstow for two seasons, and their close contiguity makes 
possible a form of co-operation worthy of emulation in other 
centres of similar convenience of situation. — Last season the 
two Societies jointly engaged the Hallé band and distin- 
guished soloists for two successive evenings, for the 
performance of Elgar's ‘The Kingdom,’ the Preston choir 
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all the more noteworthy by reason of a departure from the 
conservative policy which usually obtains with regard to new 
works. In the present instance the Society’s prompt 
recognition of local merit is as deserved as it is stimulating to 
others. 

Two compositions aroused special interest in the pro- 
eramme of the Symphony Orchestra’s Concert on January 18. | 
These were Mr. Granville Bantock’s Comedy Overture 
‘The Pierrot of the Minute,’ a cleverly descriptive piece in | 
lighter vein, and Rachmaninoff’s second Pianoforte concerto 
in C minor, Op. 18, in which the solo part was played by 
Miss Myrta Stubbs. In this Concerto, which is hardly to 
be accounted a great work, she showed fine spirit and | 
dexterity as well as musical feeling. Miss Emily Breare | 
sang with great charm in Liszt’s melodious descriptive song 
‘The Loreley.”. Mr. Akeroyd conducted interesting perfor- 
mances of Berlioz’s ‘ Carnaval Romain’ overture and 
Dvordk’s ‘ From the New World.’ 

At the third Schiever Quartet concert, on January 22, 
a further instalment of four Beethoven quartets was played, 
including the C minor (Op. 18), G major (Op. 18), F minor 
(Op. 95), and F major (Op. 135). a 

A new and important musical organization has arisen in 
the Oxton and Claughton Orchestral Society. Conducted 
by Mr. J. E. Matthews, the first concert was given on 
January 22, when the orchestra played Schubert's B minor 
Symphony, overture ‘Iphigenia en Aulis’ (Gluck) and | 
Beethoven’s Pianoforte concerto No. 3 (C minor), in which 
Dr. Stanley Dale sustained the solo part. © The vocalist was | 
Mr. A. Sergiades. 


MANCHESTER AND DISTRICT. 
(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 


Not even the stress and tumult of a fierce political 
campaign has been able to silence the voice of music in our 
midst. The Free Trade Hall, and other public rooms, 
have resounded to the solemn strains of Ebenezer Elliott's 
‘When wilt Thou save the people,’ our pulses were quickened 
by the stirring ‘Land Song,’ or the hymns of faith and 
freedom chanted to such inspiring tunes as ‘ The March of 


the Men of Harlech’ by male-voice choirs several thousands | 


strong. Even in election week the attendance at Halle’s | 
showed little falling off. After the recess, Dr. Richter | 
and his forces played a programme on January 6 which | 
included three novelties for Manchester concert-goers, 
and most important of these was Bach’s sixth 
Concerto, commissioned by the Margrave of Brandenburg 
for his private band, arranged for viole, violoncelli, 
and contrabassi: each divisi. The hearer experienced 
many fresh thrills—the sense of the  multitudinous 
in sound—and the rich, warm string tone (without the 
violins) gave the impression of a huge body of tenor and 
bass voices. Richter, conducting Bach, Beethoven or 
Wagner, is like the old war-steed hearing the bugle call, 
and the reception afforded this old-world novelty must have 
gladdened the conductor’s heart. Mr. Ernest Schelling, 
pupil of Paderewski, who has played under Dr. Richter in 
London, brought a ‘ Fantastic Suite,’ already given by him 
with Mengelberg at Amsterdam, and by the Boston and New 
York Symphony Orchestras. The orchestral instrumentalists 
are treated as so many virtuosi players in this composition 
for pianoforte and orchestra. Its diabolical cleverness and 
sparkling effervescence introduced a new note of colour 
into our musical experiences here ; both conductor and 
composer-pianist had worked hard at its preparation, and 
the audience was genuinely enthusiastic. An ultra-modern 
of Mr. Schelling’s type can have little in common with 
Schumann’s Pianoforte concerto, given at this concert, 
and it is significant of the tastes of the pianoforte 
players visiting Manchester, that this concerto had 
not figured in a Hallé programme for quite ten years, 
and then was played by Rosenthal. Tchaikovsky's 
‘Tempest ’ poem had never been done in Manchester 
prior to January 6, but, apart from the wonderful suggestion 
of the ‘light and sound and darkness of the sea’ in the 
opening and closing sections, it did not succeed in 
conveying any powerful impressions. 

An unusual departure from the practice observed at the 
Hallé Concerts, at any rate since the founder's death, was 


the performance by Mr. John Coates, on January 13, of two 
groups of modern /edev, both German and British, revealing 
the singer in quite a new light to Manchester audiences, 
and incidentally leading to the inclusion of more examples 
of modern creative art in one programme than at any concért 
for some years past. Mr. Coates sang everything with con- 
summate art, and the experiment was generally voted most 
successful. Mr. R. J. Forbes once again proved worthy of 
the responsibilities entrusted to his care in the accompani- 
ments. 

The performance of ‘ Elijah’ at the succeeding concert 
merely calls for mention. Miss Esta d’Argo, Miss Phyllis 
Lett, Mr. Webster Millar and Mr. Dalton Baker were a 
new quartet of soloists in this work, if not to Manchester, 
certainly to these concerts. 

For some time past there have been expressions of opinion, 
both in the Press and in private circles, that if the choral 
concerts of the Hallé series could have some of that 
exceedingly careful preparation which characterizes the work 


| of the bodies singing choral miniatures, we should get 


worthier performances of the master-works of choral 
literature than have been experienced of late years. A 
section of the Hallé Choir sang at a recent Gentlemen’s 


| Concert, under Mr. Henry J. Wood, Rossini’s ‘ Stabat Mater’ 


and Haydn’s ‘ Spring.” No doubt there were some who 


| wished that Mr. Wood’s energies might have been utilised 


to better purpose in giving at this concert of Manchester's 
oldest musical institution some of the numerous chamber- 
choral works with which this centre is unacquainted, and to 
progressives the regret is quite natural. Still, it was known 
that Mr. Wood had expended exceptional pains upon the 
preparation of these works, taking personally three choir 
rehearsals, in addition to those with the chorus-master, 
Mr. R. H. Wilson, with results that in one way amply 
justified those who have contended that, if the works on the 
lowlier plane of choral miniatures are worth the keen 
preparation undoubtedly bestowed upon them, then works 
of greater dimensions ought to receive at least the same care. 
Our smaller choirs are continually raising the standard, and 
the larger ones cannot afford to lag behind. 

The first Saturday Promenade Concert of the year brought 
Mr. R. J. Forbes into prominence in Saint-Saéns’s * Africa’ 
poem for pianoforte and orchestra, that brilliant and 
resourceful work so essentially French in its origin. Elgar's 
second *‘ Wand of youth’ suite was so successful that the last 
movement was repeated. The eighth concert was devoted to 
Tchaikovsky’s works, the vocalists this month having been 
Madame Sadler-Fogg and Mr. Charles Tree. 

Mr. Carl Fuchs, who controls the musical destinies of the 
Schiller-Anstalt, introduced a young English pianist, Mr. 
Roger Thynne, a student from Munich, who played 
Beethoven’s A flat Sonata and, with Mr. Fuchs, Grieg’s 
Violoncello sonata. Mr. Thynne’s fluent style was well 
suited to Debussy’s first ‘ Arabesque’ and Liszt’s D flat 
Study. Miss Lillie Wormald, one of the first-fruits of the 
Royal Manchester College of Music, now a member of 
the staff where once a student, sang ten songs in French, 
German, Italian, Scandinavian and English. Her distin- 
guishing characteristic is art, rather than heart, and in her 
own class of song she takes high rank. 

It will be remembered that Granville Bantock’s Suite, 
first performed at the last Hereford festival, was based on 
the old English incidental music which he had composed last 
winter for the Manchester Gaiety Theatre’s production of 
‘ The knight of the burning pestle.” For the current revival 
of ‘ Much ado about nothing,’ Professor Bantock has written 
an overture based on John Bull’s ‘ The king’s hunt,’ and the 
Pavane, Galiardo and Lavolta, so beautifully danced by 
Madge Atkinson, Hilda Davies and Mercy Manners, have 
been arranged from the works of William Byrd. The music 
for the entr’actes and between the scenes has been selected 
and arranged by Dr. Henry Watson, and is entirely of the 
old English madrigalian school. 

The Blackburn St. Cecilia Choral Society and the Preston 
Choral Society have been under the guidance of Dr. E. C. 
Bairstow for two seasons, and their close contiguity makes 
possible a form of co-operation worthy of emulation in other 
centres of similar convenience of situation. — Last season the 
two Societies jointly engaged the Hallé band and distin- 
guished soloists for two successive evenings, for the 
performance of Elgar's ‘The Kingdom,’ the Preston choir 
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helping Blackburn and wice versa. Societies of limited 
means can only tackle the production of modern choral 
works on these lines: alone it were impossible, but hand in 
hand the difficulties vanish. This season Berlioz’s ‘ Faust,’ 
never heard in Lancashire outside Manchester or Liverpool, | | 
will be performed in this co-operative manner. c 

The Accrington Chamber Concerts which, in the 
seventeenth season, will reach the fiftieth concert, are a 
fair example of the work which is going on quite 
unostentatiously in many parts of the industrial North 
Country, in centres which are not usually linked in the|/t 
average musician’s mind with high-class music. 
Accringtonians have in the past generously assisted and | 
encouraged deserving native ability by helping young | I 
students to college, and the first concert of the current 
season was given by seven students, past or present, of 
the Roya! Manchester College of Music. On January 28, | 1 


Mr. Naum Blinder, Mr. J. H. Foulds, Mr. Alwyne Browne, | record ought not to be so remarkable as it is for a town of 


and the sisters Edith and Helena McCullagh, were the | « 


performers. 


The Oldham Amateur Orchestral Society has recently | worth recording. 


celebrated its jubilee. Like many other Societies of this sort 


in Lancashire, it started in quite humble fashion, only eleven | g 


persons being present at its first rehearsal, four of that|1 
number, happily, being still active members. Until quite 
recently the conductorship had been in the family of Lawton, 
father and son discharging these important duties, the son 
passing from accompanist to the conductor’s desk. In 1905 
Mr. Frederic Dawson came to assist Mr. William Lawton | « 
by conducting a pianoforte concerto, and since that time his 
interest in the Society has developed to such an extent that 
now his time and talents are devoted weekly to this fine 
work. Oldham, like other Lancashire towns, has had a 
succession of able, public-spirited men (and women), who 
have done fine service in the cause of music. The first 
President was Mr. Peter Brooks. Later, Mr. Charles E. 
Lees and Mr. Sam R. Platt, both heads of great 
machinery firms in the town, filled this important office. 


After Mr. Sam Platt’s death, Mrs. Charles E. Lees|in any respect inartistic. 


accepted office as President, and still exercises the same 
beneficent influence as did her late husband, furthering 
the Society’s best interests in every imaginable way. 


the laudable effort of forming a library of orchestral music. 
That the committee are not unmindful of the efforts of the 


people, is shown on the programme of this jubilee celebration 
concert, which bears the arms of Hugh Oldham, Bishop of 
Exeter, of pious memory in South-East Lancashire, for he 
founded that great public school, the Manchester Grammar 
School. 


NEWCASTLE. 
(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 


A programme of British music (ancient and modern) was 
presented at the third concert of the Classical Concert 
Society on January 6. A sonata by Daniel Purcell and a 
manuscript *Chacony’ by Henry Purcell, a delightful, short 
string quartet by Charles Wesley and a Concerto for strings and 
pianoforte by an old Newcastle worthy, Charles Avison, were 
selected to represent old music. A long and somewhat dry 
trio for English horn, violin and pianoforte, by D. F. Tovey, a 
Phantasie for string quartet, by Frank Bridge, and a 
charming Pianoforte trio by the late W. Y. Hurlstone, formed 
the modern section. The artists were Mr. H. Bonarius, Mr. 
H. W. Reeves (violin), Mr. A. Hobday (viola), Mr. C. Such | 
(violoncello), Mr. E. Dubrucq (English horn), and Mr. N. | 
Swanson (pianoforte). 

The Glee and Madrigal Society gave a number of familiar 
glees, under the conductorship of Mr. J. R. Liddell, on 
January 18. The same evening Mozart's Clarinet quintet 
and Schubert’s Octet received musicianly interpretations 
from members of the Queen’s Hall Orchestra at a concert of | 
the Chamber Music Society. Mr. and Mrs. Henry J. Wood 
were also originally engaged to appear. 


pantomime after it, people have been far too busy election. 
eering to take much interest in music—though the art which 
‘soothes the savage breast’ ought certainly to be of exceptional 
value at a political crisis. In the last week of the old year 


| programme which deserves record for its enterprise. During 
the week they produced eight different operas : not only such 


*Tannhauser,’ but Nicolai’s ‘ Merry Wives of Windsor,’ 
‘ Figaro,’ Verdi’s ‘ Forza del Destino,’ and ‘ Tristan ’—the 


* Meistersinger’ overtures, and the ‘ Huldigungsmarsch, 
together with Schubert’s ‘ Unfinished ’ Symphony—music in 
which the Leeds Symphony Orchestra, under Mr. Fricker’s 
direction, can give a good account of itself. The programme 


flowers’ suite, as well as some other examples of light 
orchestral music. Mr. Arthur Wallerstein conducted on this 
occasion, as at the concert on January 19, when Beethoven's 
second Symphony, the ‘ Finlandia’ of Sibelius, and a Suite 
from Rubinstein’s ‘ Feramors’ formed the programme. 


part in a programme which, if * miscellaneous,’ was not 


performance of pieces as exacting as_Bach’s Chromatic 
Mrs. Charles Lee’s munificence is not limited to Oldham ;| Fantasia and Fugue, and Chopin’s F minor Fantasia. 
the authorities of the Royal Manchester College of Music| M. Gerardy’s perfect art was displayed in Boellmann’s 
also enjoy her sympathetic assistance. About fifty friends | Symphonic Variations for the violoncello, and the vocalist 
and subscribers of this Orchestral Society have helped in| was Miss Agnes Christa. At the Leeds Musical Evening 
on January 11, Mr. Edgar Haddock, one of the concert: 
givers, was the violinist, and, with Mr. Sigmund Oppenheim 
great ones of the past for the social and moral uplifting of the | as pianist, set a good example by giving a Beethoven violin 


YORKSHIRE. 
(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ) 


This is always a barren time for music here, but this year jt 
1as been even more so than usual, for, since the customary 
nutbreak of * Messiahs’ just before Christmas, and of 


he Carl Rosa Company visited Halifax, and gave a 


nackneyed ones as ‘Faust,’ ‘Carmen,’ ‘ Trovatore,’ and 


ast with Madame Gleeson-White in the title-réle. Sucha 


»ver a hundred thousand inhabitants, but in the present 
haphazard condition of operatic affairs in this country it is 


On New Year’s Day the Leeds Municipal Concert was 
riven up almost entirely to Wagner, the programme includ- 


ng the ‘Siegfried’ Idyll, the ‘ Rienzi,’ * Faust’ and 


f the Hull Symphony Orchestra on January 5 included a 
Haydn Symphony and Cowen’s piquant ‘ Language of 


At the Bradford Subscription Concert on January 14, 
Miss Marie Hall was among the artists who took 


The pianist was the youthful 
Lengyel von Bagota, whose advance in his art, symbolised 
by his promotion to trousers, was shown in a really artistic 


sonata other than the ‘ Kreutzer ’—the beautiful work inG 
(Op. 30). On January 19 one of the excellent chamber 
concerts of the Rasch String Quartet took place at Leeds, 
Beethoven’s late Quartet in B flat (Op. 130), the unfinished 
quartet of Grieg, and that curious conceit, the set 
variations on a Volkslied by ten different Russian composers, 
forming the programme. 


Foreign Wotes. 


ANTWERP. 

At the French Theatre the first performance of Henn 
Fevrier’s opera founded on Maeterlinck’s *Monna Vanna 
took place with great success before a crowded audience. 
At the same place Charpentier’s ‘ Louise’ was also recently 
revived. The Flemish Theatre produced a new open, 
* Rosemarijntje,’ by A. van Oosten, to the libretto of 
R. Verhulst. 


BARCELONA. 

Wagner's ‘ Tristan und Isolde’ opened the season at the 
Liceo Theatre with great success. The work was conducted 
by Herr Franz Beidler, and the title-parts were in the hands 
of Sefior Vinas and Seftora Gagliardi. 


BARMEN. 
The Allgemeiner Conzertverein gave Handel's seldom 
heard ‘Belshazzar’ in a new and effective version by 
Musikdirektor C. Hopfe. The work, which was excellently 
performed, created a deep impression. Of the soloists 
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helping Blackburn and wice versa. Societies of limited 
means can only tackle the production of modern choral 
works on these lines: alone it were impossible, but hand in 
hand the difficulties vanish. This season Berlioz’s ‘ Faust,’ 
never heard in Lancashire outside Manchester or Liverpool, | | 
will be performed in this co-operative manner. c 

The Accrington Chamber Concerts which, in the 
seventeenth season, will reach the fiftieth concert, are a 
fair example of the work which is going on quite 
unostentatiously in many parts of the industrial North 
Country, in centres which are not usually linked in the|/t 
average musician’s mind with high-class music. 
Accringtonians have in the past generously assisted and | 
encouraged deserving native ability by helping young | I 
students to college, and the first concert of the current 
season was given by seven students, past or present, of 
the Roya! Manchester College of Music. On January 28, | 1 


Mr. Naum Blinder, Mr. J. H. Foulds, Mr. Alwyne Browne, | record ought not to be so remarkable as it is for a town of 


and the sisters Edith and Helena McCullagh, were the | « 


performers. 


The Oldham Amateur Orchestral Society has recently | worth recording. 


celebrated its jubilee. Like many other Societies of this sort 


in Lancashire, it started in quite humble fashion, only eleven | g 


persons being present at its first rehearsal, four of that|1 
number, happily, being still active members. Until quite 
recently the conductorship had been in the family of Lawton, 
father and son discharging these important duties, the son 
passing from accompanist to the conductor’s desk. In 1905 
Mr. Frederic Dawson came to assist Mr. William Lawton | « 
by conducting a pianoforte concerto, and since that time his 
interest in the Society has developed to such an extent that 
now his time and talents are devoted weekly to this fine 
work. Oldham, like other Lancashire towns, has had a 
succession of able, public-spirited men (and women), who 
have done fine service in the cause of music. The first 
President was Mr. Peter Brooks. Later, Mr. Charles E. 
Lees and Mr. Sam R. Platt, both heads of great 
machinery firms in the town, filled this important office. 


After Mr. Sam Platt’s death, Mrs. Charles E. Lees|in any respect inartistic. 


accepted office as President, and still exercises the same 
beneficent influence as did her late husband, furthering 
the Society’s best interests in every imaginable way. 


the laudable effort of forming a library of orchestral music. 
That the committee are not unmindful of the efforts of the 


people, is shown on the programme of this jubilee celebration 
concert, which bears the arms of Hugh Oldham, Bishop of 
Exeter, of pious memory in South-East Lancashire, for he 
founded that great public school, the Manchester Grammar 
School. 


NEWCASTLE. 
(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 


A programme of British music (ancient and modern) was 
presented at the third concert of the Classical Concert 
Society on January 6. A sonata by Daniel Purcell and a 
manuscript *Chacony’ by Henry Purcell, a delightful, short 
string quartet by Charles Wesley and a Concerto for strings and 
pianoforte by an old Newcastle worthy, Charles Avison, were 
selected to represent old music. A long and somewhat dry 
trio for English horn, violin and pianoforte, by D. F. Tovey, a 
Phantasie for string quartet, by Frank Bridge, and a 
charming Pianoforte trio by the late W. Y. Hurlstone, formed 
the modern section. The artists were Mr. H. Bonarius, Mr. 
H. W. Reeves (violin), Mr. A. Hobday (viola), Mr. C. Such | 
(violoncello), Mr. E. Dubrucq (English horn), and Mr. N. | 
Swanson (pianoforte). 

The Glee and Madrigal Society gave a number of familiar 
glees, under the conductorship of Mr. J. R. Liddell, on 
January 18. The same evening Mozart's Clarinet quintet 
and Schubert’s Octet received musicianly interpretations 
from members of the Queen’s Hall Orchestra at a concert of | 
the Chamber Music Society. Mr. and Mrs. Henry J. Wood 
were also originally engaged to appear. 


pantomime after it, people have been far too busy election. 
eering to take much interest in music—though the art which 
‘soothes the savage breast’ ought certainly to be of exceptional 
value at a political crisis. In the last week of the old year 


| programme which deserves record for its enterprise. During 
the week they produced eight different operas : not only such 


*Tannhauser,’ but Nicolai’s ‘ Merry Wives of Windsor,’ 
‘ Figaro,’ Verdi’s ‘ Forza del Destino,’ and ‘ Tristan ’—the 


* Meistersinger’ overtures, and the ‘ Huldigungsmarsch, 
together with Schubert’s ‘ Unfinished ’ Symphony—music in 
which the Leeds Symphony Orchestra, under Mr. Fricker’s 
direction, can give a good account of itself. The programme 


flowers’ suite, as well as some other examples of light 
orchestral music. Mr. Arthur Wallerstein conducted on this 
occasion, as at the concert on January 19, when Beethoven's 
second Symphony, the ‘ Finlandia’ of Sibelius, and a Suite 
from Rubinstein’s ‘ Feramors’ formed the programme. 


part in a programme which, if * miscellaneous,’ was not 


performance of pieces as exacting as_Bach’s Chromatic 
Mrs. Charles Lee’s munificence is not limited to Oldham ;| Fantasia and Fugue, and Chopin’s F minor Fantasia. 
the authorities of the Royal Manchester College of Music| M. Gerardy’s perfect art was displayed in Boellmann’s 
also enjoy her sympathetic assistance. About fifty friends | Symphonic Variations for the violoncello, and the vocalist 
and subscribers of this Orchestral Society have helped in| was Miss Agnes Christa. At the Leeds Musical Evening 
on January 11, Mr. Edgar Haddock, one of the concert: 
givers, was the violinist, and, with Mr. Sigmund Oppenheim 
great ones of the past for the social and moral uplifting of the | as pianist, set a good example by giving a Beethoven violin 


YORKSHIRE. 
(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ) 


This is always a barren time for music here, but this year jt 
1as been even more so than usual, for, since the customary 
nutbreak of * Messiahs’ just before Christmas, and of 


he Carl Rosa Company visited Halifax, and gave a 


nackneyed ones as ‘Faust,’ ‘Carmen,’ ‘ Trovatore,’ and 


ast with Madame Gleeson-White in the title-réle. Sucha 


»ver a hundred thousand inhabitants, but in the present 
haphazard condition of operatic affairs in this country it is 


On New Year’s Day the Leeds Municipal Concert was 
riven up almost entirely to Wagner, the programme includ- 


ng the ‘Siegfried’ Idyll, the ‘ Rienzi,’ * Faust’ and 


f the Hull Symphony Orchestra on January 5 included a 
Haydn Symphony and Cowen’s piquant ‘ Language of 


At the Bradford Subscription Concert on January 14, 
Miss Marie Hall was among the artists who took 


The pianist was the youthful 
Lengyel von Bagota, whose advance in his art, symbolised 
by his promotion to trousers, was shown in a really artistic 


sonata other than the ‘ Kreutzer ’—the beautiful work inG 
(Op. 30). On January 19 one of the excellent chamber 
concerts of the Rasch String Quartet took place at Leeds, 
Beethoven’s late Quartet in B flat (Op. 130), the unfinished 
quartet of Grieg, and that curious conceit, the set 
variations on a Volkslied by ten different Russian composers, 
forming the programme. 


Foreign Wotes. 


ANTWERP. 

At the French Theatre the first performance of Henn 
Fevrier’s opera founded on Maeterlinck’s *Monna Vanna 
took place with great success before a crowded audience. 
At the same place Charpentier’s ‘ Louise’ was also recently 
revived. The Flemish Theatre produced a new open, 
* Rosemarijntje,’ by A. van Oosten, to the libretto of 
R. Verhulst. 


BARCELONA. 

Wagner's ‘ Tristan und Isolde’ opened the season at the 
Liceo Theatre with great success. The work was conducted 
by Herr Franz Beidler, and the title-parts were in the hands 
of Sefior Vinas and Seftora Gagliardi. 


BARMEN. 
The Allgemeiner Conzertverein gave Handel's seldom 
heard ‘Belshazzar’ in a new and effective version by 
Musikdirektor C. Hopfe. The work, which was excellently 
performed, created a deep impression. Of the soloists 
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Mr. John Coates in the part of Belshazzar particularly 
distinguished himself, and the Adigemetne Mustkzettung says 
that the artistic feeling and technical perfection he displayed, 
created the wish that so excellent an artist might be heard 
more frequently in Germany. 

BERLIN, 

The Kénigliche Kapelle, conducted by Dr. Richard Strauss, 
produced a new Symphony by Count Bolko von Hochberg, 
and at the fifth Philharmonic Concert Professor Nikisch 
introduced new orchestral Variations by Wilhelm Berger. 
_—At his orchestral concert Professor Xaver Scharwenka 
conducted excerpts from his opera ‘ Mataswinta,’ and also 
produced a new Pianoforte concerto of his own composition. 
——The Singakademie (conductor, Professor Georg 
Schumann) gave a few days before Christmas its usual 
excellent performance of Bach’s ‘Christmas Oratorio.’ 
Verdi's ‘Requiem,’ under Oscar Fried’s inspired baton, 
made a deep umpression upon the audience of the Gesellschaft 
der Musikfreunde. ——At the concert of the Professor Anna 
Schulz-Asten Ladies’ Choir, well-nigh ideal performances 
were given of some of Brahms’s most beautiful part-songs, 
among them the Songs with two horns and harp (Op. 27), 
the wonderful canon ‘ Einformig ist der Liebe Gram,’ 
the ‘Ave Maria,’ and the 13th Psalm.——An_ unusually 
interesting programme was submitted by the Kammer- 
musikverein der Kgl. Kapelle. The scheme included, 
besides Mozart’s Divertimento in B flat for two violins, 
viola, bass and two horns (Kochel No. 287), the 
new Quintet for pianoforte, violin, violoncello, clarinet 
and horn by Robert Kahn, Saint-Saéns’s Septet with 
trumpet, and the highly interesting Sérénade Mauresque 
for twelve instruments (double quintet of wind and string 
instruments and two horns) by Elgar. D¢ze J/ustk expresses 
the opinion that this piquant piece cannot be too highly 
recommended for such popular concerts. At other concerts 
several new chamber music compositions were heard, such 
as Karg-Elert’s Sonata for pianoforte and violoncello, and a 
new Violin sonata (Op. 33) by Noren. Some interesting 


modern and antique French pianoforte music (from Francois 
Couperin to Debussy) was played by Mlle. Marie Dubois, 
and of other pianoforte novelties lately heard, Dohnanyi’s 


‘Humoresken in Form einer Suite’ (Op. 17), a Suite by 
Paul Ertel, Hugo Kaun’s ‘ Passacaglia’ for two pianofortes 
and a Prelude by Blanchet, deserve special mention. 


BREMEN. 

Three novelties (in Bremen), viz., Brahms’s beautiful 
Orchestral Serenade (Op. 11), Hugo Wolf's ‘ Italian’ 
Serenade, and the seventh Symphony by Bruckner, were 
recently introduced by Herr Ernst Wendel, the new conductor 
at the Philharmonic concerts. 


BUCKEBURG. 

At the fourth Symphony Concert (conducted by Professor 
Sehla), Granville Bantock’s overture ‘The Pierrot of the 
Minute’ made a very favourable impression. At the 
Chamber Music Concerts, Sibelius’s String quartet in 
D minor (Op. 56) ( Voces intime) was heard with great 
interest. 

BUDA-PESTH. 

Two interesting novelties, viz., Elgar's Symphony, and 
a suite, ‘ Pelleas et Mélisande,’ by Debussy, figured on the 
programme of the first Philharmonic concert. 


CHARLOTTENBURG. 

The programmes of the Historical Concerts given by 
the Charlottenburger Musikfreunde (conductor, Gustav 
Lenzewski) contained among others the following interesting 
od works: ‘Brochette musicale,’ by Johann Hermann 
Schein, Sonata a 4, by J. J. Fasch, Trio in B flat, for flute, 
wiolin and violoncello (with figured bass), by J. Mysliwecek, 
Toccata for organ, by G. Muffat, Fantasia No. 6, by 
Orlando Gibbons, and songs by Dufay, A. de la Hale and 
Canissimi. 

COLOGNE. 

The Municipal Theatre recently produced a one-act opera 
“Der alte Aar,’ by Raoul Giinzbourg. On January 4 the first 
performance in Germany of Gabriel Pierné’s ‘ Die Kinder 
a Bethlehem’ (Les enfants 4 Bethléem) took place at the 


sixth Gurzenich concert in the presence of the composer. 
The work, which is laid out for soli, chorus, children’s chorus 
(250 school girls and 80 boys from the Domchor took part 
in the performance), and orchestra, proved very interesting, 
and obtained an excellent reception. 

COPENHAGEN. 

On January 15, Wagner’s ‘ Meistersinger’ was again 
revived at the Theatre Royal, and received an excellent 
rendering under the musical direction of Herr Frederik 
Rung, with Messrs. Cornelius and Nissen as Walther von 
Stolzing and Hans Sachs respectively. 


DRESDEN, 

Two one-act operas, viz., Leo Blech’s ‘ Versiegelt’ and 
‘Der Wanderer’ (Il Viandante), by Enrico Bossi, were 
given for the first time at the Royal Opera House. The 
work of Bossi contains many noble thoughts, but is 
handicapped by its undramatic libretto.——The second 
Hoftheaterconcert was devoted to works of Brahms (whose 
compositions during the master’s lifetime were 
much neglected in Dresden). The programme included the 
‘ Tragic’ overture, the second Symphony in D major, and 
the Pianoforte concerto in B flat, performed for the first time 
at these concerts. It was excellently played by Herr Arthur 
Schnabe. A new Symphony in F minor by Hermann 
Zilcher had a good reception at the third concert, the 
programme of which also contained César Franck’s D minor 
Symphony. 

ELBERFELD. 

On December 11 the Elberfelder Konzertgesellschaft gave 
the first complete performance in Germany of ‘ Eine Messe 
des Lebens,’ by the English composer, Frederick Delius. 
According to the Allgemeine Mustkzettung, the work is full 
of new and exquisite beauty. The performance, under 
the conductorship of Dr. Haym, did full justice to this 
extraordinary composition. 

FRANKFORT. 

Eugen d’Albert’s new opera ‘ Izeyl’ had a very good 
reception on its premiére at the Opera House.——The 
Cacilienverein, conducted by Herr Willem Mengelberg, 
gave a most excellent performance of Handel’s oratorio 
* Judas Maccabczeus.’ 

GRONINGEN, 

On December 21, the Choral Society ‘ Bekker* gave very 
good performances of Brahms’s ‘German Requiem’ and the 
*Stabat Mater’ of Dvorak. 


HAMBURG. 

Berlioz’s gigantic ‘Totenmesse’ was performed at the 
fifth Philharmonic concert, the choral part being rendered 
by the Singakademie (conductor, Professor Barth). The 
famous ‘Tuba mirum’ (with four additional brass instrument 
orchestras, one placed in each corner of the hall) proved 
very impressive. 

KIEL. 

The Municipal Theatre has presented two new one-act 
operas, ‘ Versiegelt’ by Leo Blech, and ‘ Das siisse Gift’ by 
Albert Gorter. The Kielergesangverein gave an excellent 
programme, including Mozart's ‘ Maurischer Trauermusik,’ 
Brahms’s ‘ Nanie,’ and Prelude and Grail scene from 
Wagner's ‘ Parsifal.’ 

KONIGSBERG. 

On the occasion of the 1ooth anniversary of the opening 
of the Municipal Theatre, the old opera ‘Fanchon das 
Leyermadchen,’ by H. Fr. Himmel (which was very popular 
a hundred years ago), was revived. Another more modern 
work, Puccini’s ‘Madama _ Butterfly,’ has lately been 
performed for the first time. 

LEIPSIC. 

The piéce de résistance of the ninth Gewandhausconcert 
was Volkmann’s rarely heard D minor Symphony. The 
25th anniversary of the inauguration of the Neues Gewandhaus 
(the building where the concerts now take place) occurred on 
December 11. The event was celebrated at the tenth concert 
with Beethoven’s overture ‘ Die Weihe des Hauses’ and the 
C minor Symphony. In additon thereto Professor Straube 
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Mr. John Coates in the part of Belshazzar particularly 
distinguished himself, and the Adigemetne Mustkzettung says 
that the artistic feeling and technical perfection he displayed, 
created the wish that so excellent an artist might be heard 
more frequently in Germany. 

BERLIN, 

The Kénigliche Kapelle, conducted by Dr. Richard Strauss, 
produced a new Symphony by Count Bolko von Hochberg, 
and at the fifth Philharmonic Concert Professor Nikisch 
introduced new orchestral Variations by Wilhelm Berger. 
_—At his orchestral concert Professor Xaver Scharwenka 
conducted excerpts from his opera ‘ Mataswinta,’ and also 
produced a new Pianoforte concerto of his own composition. 
——The Singakademie (conductor, Professor Georg 
Schumann) gave a few days before Christmas its usual 
excellent performance of Bach’s ‘Christmas Oratorio.’ 
Verdi's ‘Requiem,’ under Oscar Fried’s inspired baton, 
made a deep umpression upon the audience of the Gesellschaft 
der Musikfreunde. ——At the concert of the Professor Anna 
Schulz-Asten Ladies’ Choir, well-nigh ideal performances 
were given of some of Brahms’s most beautiful part-songs, 
among them the Songs with two horns and harp (Op. 27), 
the wonderful canon ‘ Einformig ist der Liebe Gram,’ 
the ‘Ave Maria,’ and the 13th Psalm.——An_ unusually 
interesting programme was submitted by the Kammer- 
musikverein der Kgl. Kapelle. The scheme included, 
besides Mozart’s Divertimento in B flat for two violins, 
viola, bass and two horns (Kochel No. 287), the 
new Quintet for pianoforte, violin, violoncello, clarinet 
and horn by Robert Kahn, Saint-Saéns’s Septet with 
trumpet, and the highly interesting Sérénade Mauresque 
for twelve instruments (double quintet of wind and string 
instruments and two horns) by Elgar. D¢ze J/ustk expresses 
the opinion that this piquant piece cannot be too highly 
recommended for such popular concerts. At other concerts 
several new chamber music compositions were heard, such 
as Karg-Elert’s Sonata for pianoforte and violoncello, and a 
new Violin sonata (Op. 33) by Noren. Some interesting 


modern and antique French pianoforte music (from Francois 
Couperin to Debussy) was played by Mlle. Marie Dubois, 
and of other pianoforte novelties lately heard, Dohnanyi’s 


‘Humoresken in Form einer Suite’ (Op. 17), a Suite by 
Paul Ertel, Hugo Kaun’s ‘ Passacaglia’ for two pianofortes 
and a Prelude by Blanchet, deserve special mention. 


BREMEN. 

Three novelties (in Bremen), viz., Brahms’s beautiful 
Orchestral Serenade (Op. 11), Hugo Wolf's ‘ Italian’ 
Serenade, and the seventh Symphony by Bruckner, were 
recently introduced by Herr Ernst Wendel, the new conductor 
at the Philharmonic concerts. 


BUCKEBURG. 

At the fourth Symphony Concert (conducted by Professor 
Sehla), Granville Bantock’s overture ‘The Pierrot of the 
Minute’ made a very favourable impression. At the 
Chamber Music Concerts, Sibelius’s String quartet in 
D minor (Op. 56) ( Voces intime) was heard with great 
interest. 

BUDA-PESTH. 

Two interesting novelties, viz., Elgar's Symphony, and 
a suite, ‘ Pelleas et Mélisande,’ by Debussy, figured on the 
programme of the first Philharmonic concert. 


CHARLOTTENBURG. 

The programmes of the Historical Concerts given by 
the Charlottenburger Musikfreunde (conductor, Gustav 
Lenzewski) contained among others the following interesting 
od works: ‘Brochette musicale,’ by Johann Hermann 
Schein, Sonata a 4, by J. J. Fasch, Trio in B flat, for flute, 
wiolin and violoncello (with figured bass), by J. Mysliwecek, 
Toccata for organ, by G. Muffat, Fantasia No. 6, by 
Orlando Gibbons, and songs by Dufay, A. de la Hale and 
Canissimi. 

COLOGNE. 

The Municipal Theatre recently produced a one-act opera 
“Der alte Aar,’ by Raoul Giinzbourg. On January 4 the first 
performance in Germany of Gabriel Pierné’s ‘ Die Kinder 
a Bethlehem’ (Les enfants 4 Bethléem) took place at the 


sixth Gurzenich concert in the presence of the composer. 
The work, which is laid out for soli, chorus, children’s chorus 
(250 school girls and 80 boys from the Domchor took part 
in the performance), and orchestra, proved very interesting, 
and obtained an excellent reception. 

COPENHAGEN. 

On January 15, Wagner’s ‘ Meistersinger’ was again 
revived at the Theatre Royal, and received an excellent 
rendering under the musical direction of Herr Frederik 
Rung, with Messrs. Cornelius and Nissen as Walther von 
Stolzing and Hans Sachs respectively. 


DRESDEN, 

Two one-act operas, viz., Leo Blech’s ‘ Versiegelt’ and 
‘Der Wanderer’ (Il Viandante), by Enrico Bossi, were 
given for the first time at the Royal Opera House. The 
work of Bossi contains many noble thoughts, but is 
handicapped by its undramatic libretto.——The second 
Hoftheaterconcert was devoted to works of Brahms (whose 
compositions during the master’s lifetime were 
much neglected in Dresden). The programme included the 
‘ Tragic’ overture, the second Symphony in D major, and 
the Pianoforte concerto in B flat, performed for the first time 
at these concerts. It was excellently played by Herr Arthur 
Schnabe. A new Symphony in F minor by Hermann 
Zilcher had a good reception at the third concert, the 
programme of which also contained César Franck’s D minor 
Symphony. 

ELBERFELD. 

On December 11 the Elberfelder Konzertgesellschaft gave 
the first complete performance in Germany of ‘ Eine Messe 
des Lebens,’ by the English composer, Frederick Delius. 
According to the Allgemeine Mustkzettung, the work is full 
of new and exquisite beauty. The performance, under 
the conductorship of Dr. Haym, did full justice to this 
extraordinary composition. 

FRANKFORT. 

Eugen d’Albert’s new opera ‘ Izeyl’ had a very good 
reception on its premiére at the Opera House.——The 
Cacilienverein, conducted by Herr Willem Mengelberg, 
gave a most excellent performance of Handel’s oratorio 
* Judas Maccabczeus.’ 

GRONINGEN, 

On December 21, the Choral Society ‘ Bekker* gave very 
good performances of Brahms’s ‘German Requiem’ and the 
*Stabat Mater’ of Dvorak. 


HAMBURG. 

Berlioz’s gigantic ‘Totenmesse’ was performed at the 
fifth Philharmonic concert, the choral part being rendered 
by the Singakademie (conductor, Professor Barth). The 
famous ‘Tuba mirum’ (with four additional brass instrument 
orchestras, one placed in each corner of the hall) proved 
very impressive. 

KIEL. 

The Municipal Theatre has presented two new one-act 
operas, ‘ Versiegelt’ by Leo Blech, and ‘ Das siisse Gift’ by 
Albert Gorter. The Kielergesangverein gave an excellent 
programme, including Mozart's ‘ Maurischer Trauermusik,’ 
Brahms’s ‘ Nanie,’ and Prelude and Grail scene from 
Wagner's ‘ Parsifal.’ 

KONIGSBERG. 

On the occasion of the 1ooth anniversary of the opening 
of the Municipal Theatre, the old opera ‘Fanchon das 
Leyermadchen,’ by H. Fr. Himmel (which was very popular 
a hundred years ago), was revived. Another more modern 
work, Puccini’s ‘Madama _ Butterfly,’ has lately been 
performed for the first time. 

LEIPSIC. 

The piéce de résistance of the ninth Gewandhausconcert 
was Volkmann’s rarely heard D minor Symphony. The 
25th anniversary of the inauguration of the Neues Gewandhaus 
(the building where the concerts now take place) occurred on 
December 11. The event was celebrated at the tenth concert 
with Beethoven’s overture ‘ Die Weihe des Hauses’ and the 
C minor Symphony. In additon thereto Professor Straube 
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We are reminded by several readers that the date of the 
death of Chopin given in our January issue in answer 
to a correspondent is incorrect, in view of the discovery by 
Miss Janotha, of a birth certificate that gives the date as 
February 22. 


M. D. C. about the song 


—In respect to your inquiry 
‘Guy Fawkes,’ made in the January number, Mr. Frank 
Kidson writes: The song ‘Guy Fawkes, or As it might 
have been,’ was the cleverest production of that clever 
song-writer, Thomas Hudson, and was first brought into 
publicity in or prior to the early thirties. The tune to 
which Hudson set the lyric was a famous melody that had 
served a similar purpose for many a comic production. It 
and chorus, *‘ Bow, wow, wow !’ 
as 1868 or 1870, when it was 
wedded to a music-hall ditty, the purport of which was 
* By studying economy I live like a lord.” The song with 
its music has been published in sheet form many times. 
Its most recent publication is in * English songs of the 
Georgian period,’ edited by Alfred Moffat, with notes by 
Frank Kidson (Bayley & Ferguson). 

The opening verse of the song is : 
Guy Fawkes, that prince of 


retained its original title 
This tune survived as late 


I sing a doleful tragedy, 
sinisters, 

Who once blew up the House of Lords, the King and 
all his Ministers, 

That is, he would have blown them up and they had all 
been cindered, 

Or seriously scorched 
hindered. 


at least, if he had not been 


Bow, wow, etc. 


No doubt Albert Smith sang the song in private ; it was 
just the sort of thing to appeal to him, but he was never 
accustomed to sing at * Tea Gardens.’ 


wow, 


Many answers are held over porang to pressure of sit 
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Published by NOVELLO & CO., LIMITED. 
ee YORK—Second Suite for Pianoforte. 3s. 


OYCE, WILLIAM — Three Pieces for Violin and 
Pianoforte: 1. Gavotte; 2. Jigg; 3. Bourrée and 
Minuetto. (No. 9. Old English Violin Music, edited by 
ALFRED MOFFATT.) 2s. 
OLERIDGE-TAYLOR, S. — Endymion’s Dream 
Cantata for Soprano and Tenor Soli, Chorus and 
Orchestra. The Words by C. R. B. BARRETT. Is. 6d. 
OULTER, A. J. H.—Recessional (‘*God of our fathers, 
known of old.”). Hymn for Empire Day and National 


use. 2d. 


UMBERLEGE, H. A.—Magnificat and Nune dimittis | 


in A. 3d. 
pro AK, A.—Symphony, No. 4, in G major (Op. 88). 
or “wae for Pianoforte Solo by Sicrrip Karc- 
ELerT. 6s. 
F LETCHER, P. E.—‘* The Walrus and the Carpenter.” 
A Choral Ballad or Short Cantata for Schools and 
Classes. The Words by Lewis CARROLL. Is. 
OSTER, MYLES B.—“‘ Jesus lives! no longer now.’ 


Anthem for Easter. (No. 971. Novello’s A neni 
Anthems.) 3d. 
("ax C. von—* Orpheus.” Ist Violin, 2s.; 2nd 
Violin, 2s.; Viola, 1s. 6d.; Violoncello and Bass, | 
Is. 6d. } 


OLLINS, A.—‘* Death is swallowed up in victory.” 
Anthem for Easter. 
Anthems.) 3d. 
NGLEBY, HOLCOMBE. 


Twilight ! The stars above thee peep). On Card. 


OWELL, T. FRANCIS—‘“O Lord, Who by Thy | 

presence.” 
OHNSON, 
Is. 6d. 

—— Canzonetta for Violin and Pianoforte. 


Hymn and Tune. 1d. 
G. F.—Berceuse for Violin and Pianoforte. 


Is. 6d. 


” 
| 


(No. 968. Novello’s Octavo | 


Vesper Hymn (Twilight ! | 
14d. | 


DURING THE LAST MONTH—(continued). 


ING, OLIVER—* Christ our Passover is sacrificed fo, 
us. Antiphon. (No. 804. Zhe Musical Times.) 


14d. 
ENNARD, LADY BARRETT—“ The Ring.” Song. 
2s. 


ACDONALD, M.— 
and Offertory Hymn. 
paper, Is. 6d. per 100. 
N ANCINELLI, LUIGI — Romantic Overture {fo 
Orchestra. Full Score, ros. 


AUNDER, J. H. — “*O how amiable.” Anthem, 
arranged for S.A.T.B. (No. 963. Novello’s Octavo 

Anthems.) 3d. 

yo. HAROLD — **God so loved the world.” 

Soprano (or Tenor) Solo and Chorus, from 
‘The Darkest Hour.” (No. 969. Novello’s Octavo 
Anthems.) 3d. 

— “O Saviour of the world.” 
Darkest Hour.” (No. 970. 
Anthems.) 3d. 

EWTON, ERNEST—Cavatina in G. Arranged for 
Violoncello and Pianoforte. Is. 6d. 

—— Cavatinain G. Arranged for Violin, Violoncello, and 
Pianoforte. 2s. 

HILLIPS, W.—‘‘ The Song of the Scout.” 
Song for Boys. 2d. 

Ros J. VARLEY—Te Deum laudamus in E fat 

(Chant form). (No. 821. Novello’s Parish Choir 

Book.) 14d. 

UDLING, W. A. St. Mark’s Vesper (Lord, keep us 
safe this night). OnCard. 1d. 

CHOOL MUSIC REVIEW, No. 212, contains the 
following music in both Notations :—‘‘ Far away in 

Fairy Land.” Unison Song. W. B. Ops. ‘* A Songof 

Fairies.” Trio. G. von Host. ‘*The Miller of the 

Dee.” Unison Song. OLp ENGLISH. ‘ Up in a tre 

top.” Unison Song. W. B. OLps. 14d. 

SONGS—Edited by W. G. 
Published in two forms. A. Voice parts in Staff and 

Tonic Sol-fa Notations, with Pianoforte Accompaniment 

(8vo). &. Voice Parts only, in Tonic Sol-fa Notation. 

A. 2B. 


2d. 


“O King of kings.” Epiphany 
Words only, on gummed 


Chorus from “The 
Novello’s Octavo 


Unison 


Two-part Song 

W. GRIFFITH 

O how amiable are Thy dwellings. 
Two-part Anthem. 

F. — “ Lazarus.” 

Viola, Is. 6d. ; 


No. 1016. Gather ye rosebuds. 


MAUNDER 34. 
Ist Violin, 1s. 64.; 
Violoncello and 


CHUBERT, 
2nd Violin, 1s. 6d. ; 
Bass. 2s. 
qmanr, CECIL J. —The Country Dance Book (Part I.), 
containing a description of Eighteen Traditional 
Dances. Paper covers, 2s. 6d. ; Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


C.—‘“‘ The Slave’s Dream.” Song. 2 


SOL-FA PUBLICATIONS: 


Easter 


CLARE, E. A.—“ Hallelujah ! Christ is risen.” 
Anthem. 2d. 
ONIC SOL-FA SERIES.—Edited by 
MCNAUGHT :— 

No. 1825. Roman war song. Part-Song for 

T.T-B.Be  JAMEs Lyon. 

:, 1826. The three fishers. Four-part Song for 

Female voices. W. Wo.STENHOLME 

1827. Bring branches from Forest. Chorus 


w. G. 


from “St. John’s Eve.” F. H. Cowen 24. 
»» 1828. Magnificat and Nunc F 
C. H. Lioyp 1d 


and VI. 


G. — Te Deum. Set to 
+ respectively. 3d. 
JOHN E.—Six Short Pieces for the 


(For contents, see page 134.) 
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retained its original title 
This tune survived as late 
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sinisters, 
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Or seriously scorched 
hindered. 


at least, if he had not been 
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just the sort of thing to appeal to him, but he was never 
accustomed to sing at * Tea Gardens.’ 
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DURING THE LAST MONTH—Continued). 
REDUCED PRICES. 


ENNETT, W. STERNDALE — “The Woman of 
Samaria.” Sacred Cantata. Is. 


_— “God is a Spirit.” 


Samaria.” (No. 967. Novello’s Octavo Anthems.) 
14d. 

—— “God is a Spirit.” Quartet from “‘ The Woman of 
Samaria.” Arranged for A.T.T.B. (No. 31. Novello’s 


Services, &c., for Men’s Voices.) 2d. 


PUBLISHED FOR 
THE H. W. GRAY CO., NEW YORK. 
ERWALD, W.— ‘‘O Lord God of my salvation.” 


Anthem. 12 cents. 
ALTON, S.—‘ My Father, for another night.” Hymn- 
Anthem. 5 cents. 


— G. H.—Jubilate Deo in E flat. 5 cents. 


— Magnificat and Nunc dimittis in A flat: 15 cents. 
— “There is a land of pure delight.” Anthem. 10 cents. 


A.—Communion Service in A flat. 15 cents. 


= BRUCE—“ Rejoice to-day.” Anthem for 
Harvest or General use. 12 cents. 


TEWART, H. J. — ‘God, who at sundry times.” 


Anthem. 10 cents. 
OUNG, F. H.—‘‘O Lord, our Governor.” Anthem. 
12 cents. 


WELVE OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS (Six Free! 

and Six Half-Fee)—Eight Vocal, Two Pianoforte, Two Violin. | 

For Entry Forms and Particulars —Address WILLIAM E. WOLLER | 

(diplomé Leipzig Conservatoium). School of Vvice Culture and | 

Academy of Music, 97, Forest Koad West, Nottingham. Resident and | 

Non-resident Pupils (Professional and Amateur) received. Complete | 
training for Soloists and Teachers. 


LADY, successful Teacher, highly recommended, | 
receives Young Children to TRAIN FOR PROFESSION or | 
otherwise. Comfortable home in healthy seaside resort among mountains. | 
High-class tuition, Violin, Pianoforte. Practice supervised. Wade- 
Roberts, Barmouth, N. Wales. 


USTEL ORGAN.—Celeste on second manual, | 
adapted for concert platform or drawing-room. 22 stops ; 

wind controls; knee swells; heel Grand Jeu, &c., &c. Perfect | 
condition. Price £120. Write, Orgue, Novello & Co, Lid., | 
160, Wardour Street, W. 
RGAN PEDALS (C.O.O.) for SALE (New), with | 
Piano Attachment and Seat. Bargain. Organist, 29a, Wix | 

Lane, Clapham Common, London. } 


UPIL or RESIDENT STUDENT can be) 
received by Musical Man on advantageous terms. Splendid 
chance for Degree, including preliminary. Maestro, Novello & Co., | 
Ltd., 160, Wardour Street, W. 


FOR SALE.—PIANO PEDALS (NORMAN 
Bearp’s Patent Pneumatic Pedal Attachment), Complete: 
Concave, Radiating, Best Birch, with makers’ adjustable Stool, nearly 
new. {ro. H., Novello & Co., Ltd., 160, Wardour Street, W. 


|of Musicians. 


on Congregational Music. 


an expert. 
because it shows the way—at once simple and lucid—in 
which some of the greatest of musical professors would set 
about the instruction of a pupil anxious to perfect himself in 
his particular department, whether it be that of the piano, 
the violin, the harp, or any other instrument, or of any 
| department of singing. 


THE MUSICAL 


Quartet from “*The Woman of | E D U ® ATO Rk. 


A LIBRARY OF INSTRUCTION IN MUSIC 
WRITTEN BY EXPERTS. 


FIRST PAYMENT, ts. 6d. 


The aim of ‘*The Musical Educator” is to supply in 
compact and interesting form a complete and systematic 
musical education. 

We would especially draw attention to the following 
names of Leaders in the Musical World, and of the subjects 
for which they are responsible. The practical value of these 
sections will be apparent to all students and professors of 
music and singing. 

MARK HAMBOURG, “‘ The Piano and how to Play it.” 

EDWIN H. LEMARE, “ The Art of Organ Playing.” 

MADAME MARCHESI, “ The Teaching of Singing.” 

JOHN DUNN, ‘On Playing the Violin.” 

DR. F. H. COWEN, ‘‘ The Art of Conducting.” 
Course of Voice Training, Singing, and Solfeggio. 
on the Pianoforte. Course on the Violin. Positions 
illustrated by Diagrams and Photographs. Course on 
Harmonium, American Organ, and on the Organ. Lessons 
on Scientific Basis of Music. Lessons on Rudiments of 
Music. Course on Harmony and Counterpoint. Lessons in 
Canon and Fugue. Lessons in Musical Forms, Musical 
Analysis and Composition. Dictionary of Musical Terms. 
Articles on the Instruments used in the Orchestras and in 
Military Bands. History of Music. Biographical Dictionary 
Articles on Children’s Music and Musical 
Articles on Choir Training and Conducting. Article 
Article on Musical Degrees and 

Article on Nationality in Music. 


ITS VALUE TO THE TEACHER. 
In the *‘ Musical Educator” every section is dealt with by 
Its value to the teacher of music is obvious, 


Course 


Drill. 


Education. 


Add to this its all-round value as a standard work of 


__ | reference on every point concerning the wide domain of 
& | Music and musicians, and it will be granted that the 
| ‘‘ Musical Educator” is unique as well as complete. 


TWO OPINIONS. 


IANOLA and MAESTRO PIANO RECORDS.— Sit J. FREDERICK BRIDGE 


RECORDS WANTED for Maestro Piano. Would purchase | 
at reasonable prices, or exchange. Apply for full list, G. Webster & Son, | 
Silver Street, Halifax. 


\ IGMORE STREET (close to Messrs. BECH- 
stein, Brinsmeap, &c.). Fine MODERN BUILDING 
TO BE LET. i 
Trade. 

from Messrs. Garrett, 
Sireet, W. 


| 
SPECIAL NOTICE. | 


To ensure insertion in their proper positions, 


Specially suitable to firms in the Music 
Particulars 
Hanover 


Favourable terms to substantial tenant. 


White & Poland, 16, 


‘The ‘Musical Educator’ is full of useful information 
plainly set forth. The musical illustrations are excellent.” 


| Dr. CRESER, Mus.D. Oxon, F.R.C.O., F.T.C.L. 
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**We have here an illuminative work of great value, 

not only to the student, but also to the general reader. 
. . . It contains excellent instructions.” 


FREE INQUIRY FORM. 


CAXTON PUBLISHING Co., 
Clun House, Surrey Street, London, W.C. 


Please send me, free of charge, and without any obligation on my 
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Words only, ts. 6d. per 100. | 113 Out of the deep have I called a4 .. Hamilton Clarke 3d. 
145 Ponder my words, O Lord. . -. Norman Hatfield 3d. 
Longe 2s. 6d. per 100. 196 Remember not, Lord ee J. M. Bentley 3d. 
> 67a — your ee se 14d. 
eek ye the Lor oe oe Bridge 3d. 
TH E REI ROAC H ES There is a green hill.. a“ . : Fred. H. Burstall 2d. 
SET TO MUSIC BY Turn Thee, O Lord.. on o . Norman Hatfield 3d. 
r Turn Thy face from my sins ae -. Cuthbert Harris 3d. 


GOUNOD, CH. .. oe an > Those marked thus * are also published in Tonic Sol-fa. 
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122 THE MUSICAL 


TIMES.—FEBRUARY 1, 


NOVELLO'S ANTHEMS FOR LENT. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


OD SO LOVED THE WORLD. 


Moore Price 3d. ; Tonic Sol-fa, 1d. 


All ye who seek for sure relief .. 
*All ye who weep . 
And Jacob was left ‘alone ee oe . Stainer 
And Jesus entered into the Temple se ae H. W. Davies 
*Art thou weary se C. H. L loyd 
ants the hart .. . Spohr 
hy feet in adoration Anton Dvorak 
Behold, I come quickly .. I. Atkins 
Behold two blind men ee J. Stainer 
Be merciful unto me ee EA, 
Be not Thou far from me, “O God ee se F. W. Hird 
Blessed are they that mourn .. A. Ww. Batson 
*Bow down Thine ear Attwood and Bez each 
*Bow Thine ear, O Lord . ee ° ° . Byrd 
*By Babylon's wave ve Ch. 
By the waters of B abylon Boyce and H. Clarke, each 
By the waters of Babylon Higgs a and ee Taylor, each 
By Thy glorious Death . . Anton Dvorak 
“Call to remembrance R. Farrant 
Cast me not away .. C. Lee Williams 
*Cast Thy burden upon the Lord ° Mendelssohn 
*Come, and let us return (Two-part Anthem).. . A. Macfarren 
*Come, and let us return .. -. J. Goss and w. Pia each 
Come, let us worship Palestrina 
*Come now, and let us reason together R. Briant 
Come now, let us reason a H. W. Wareing 
*Come unto Him Ch. Gounod 
Come unto Me Bach, “Couldrey, and Elvey, each 
Come unto Me... es H. Hiles 
Come unto Me . M. Kingston and J. S. Smith, each 
*Come, ye sin- defiled and * weary es . Stainer 
"Comfort, O Lord .. W. Crotch 
Comfort the soul of Thy servant (A 7.T.B. ). John E. West 
Create in me a clean heart ° Percy J. Fry 
Daughters of Jerusalem .. G, J. Elvey 
Daughters of Jerusalem .. oe se H. J. King 
*Enter not into judgment ee ee ss T. Attwood 
Flee from evil W. J. Clarke 
For our offences Mendelssohn 


H. M. Higgs 
Ch. Gounod 


Forsake me not, Lord, my God Goss 


C. Oberthiir 

T. M. Pattison 

A.W hiting 

J. Arcadelt 

Grieg 

Goss, Kingston, and Stainer, each 
Harold Moore sree V. Roberts, ea. 
. J. Booth 
M. Elvey 

J. V. Roberts 


J. Goss 


Give ear, O L ord 
*Give ear, O Lord . 
Give ear, O Shepherd of Israel | 
Give ear unto my prayer 
God's Peace is peace eternal 
*God so loved the world .. 
*God so loved the world .. 
Grant, we beseech Thee 
Grant, we beseech Thee 
Grant, we beseech Thee 
Have mercy upon me, O God .. 
Have mercy upon me, O God .. J. Barnby 
Have mercy upon me Barnby, Py e, and Shaw, each 
Have mercy upon me .. ee White 
*Hear me whenlI call . King Hall 
Hear me when I call mone T.T.B. y T. Distin 
*Hear my prayer -_ oe . Kent 
*Hear my prayer Mendelssohn 
Hear my prayer C. Stroud 
Hear my prayer oe oe oo se Winter 
Hear, O Lord J. Goss 
Hear, O Thou Shepherd J. Clarke-Whitfeld& T. A. W almisley, ea. 
*Hear the voice and prayer -L. Hopkins 
*Hear us, O Saviour - Hauptmann 
He in tears that soweth .. on oe oe F. Hiller 
Hide not Thy Face - es os es K. J. Pye 
How long wilt Thou oe es Oliver King 
*Hymn of Peace . W. H. Callcott 
*I came not to call the righteous C. Vincent 
If any man sin . H. Hiles 
*Incline Thine ear. Himmel 
In Thee, O Lord . *s. Coleridge-Tay lor a and J. Weldon, each 
*In Thee, O Lord . B. Tours 
*Is it nothing to you? (sa AT. 3.) M. B. Foster 
*Is it nothing to you? - S.A.) M. B. Foster 
I will arise .. ’ C. Wood 
1 will cry unto God i. j. King and C. Stegeall, each 
*1 will look unto the Lord (Two- part Anthem) G. A. Macfarren 
*I wrestle and pray J. C. Bach 
esus of Nazareth (Turbarum voces) .. G. Byrd 
*Jesu, Blessed Word of God. Ch. Gounod 
esu, Lord of life and glory G. A. Naumann 
esu, Saviour, I am Thine B. Steane 
*Jesu, Word of God Gounod, Hoy te Mozart, and White, each 
*Jesu, Word of God Incarnate .. E. Elgar 
*Judge me, O God . ee Mendelssohn 
udge me, O God F. A. G. Ouseley 
ad, kindly Light R. Dunstan 
Lead, kindly Light a ee ee os C. L. Naylor 
*Lead, kindly Light Pughe-Evans 
*Lead, kindly Light ve ee ee . Stainer 
*Lead me, Lord .. ee S. S. Wesley 
Let my complaint (A. E. H. Thorne 
*Let my prayer come up . H. Purcell 
Let the words of my mouth H. Blair and J. Barnby, each 


By HAROL O 


Price 3d. 
Let the words of my 
Let us come boldly ee 
Like asthe hart .. os 

*Like as the hart .. ee ee oe 

*Lord, for Thy tender mercies ’ sake oe ee R. Farrant 
Lord, for Thy tender mercies’ sake G. R. Vicars 
Lord, how are they increased .. ae oe Kent 
Lord, how long wilt Thou forget me .. Mendelssohn 
Lord, I call upon Thee Ouseley, West, and Culley, each 
Lord, on our offences... Mendelssohn 
Lord, teach us to number our days (AAT. T.B.B. >» C.H. Lloyd 
Lord, Thou hast searche A. Whiting 
Make me a clean heart .. i ‘Barnby and ‘A. W. Batson, each 
Mine eyes look unto Thee, he Lord G: ee H. Baker 
My God, I love Thee .. oe G. J. Bennett 
My God, look upon me .. J. L. Hopkins 

*My God, look upon me .. J. Reynolds 
My soul is weary .. J. C. Beckwith 
O all ye that pass by Vittoria 

*O bountiful Jesu .. ee Stainer 

God, Thou hast cast us out .. - Purcell 
O God, Whose nature A. Gray 
O have mercy H. Leslie 

*O hearken Thou .. A. Sullivan 
oO — Victim blest J. B. Powell 

*O Lamb of God .. ee oe J. Barnby 

O Lamb of God .. ue oe G, E. Lake 

*O Lord, correct me ° oe . Coward 
O Lord, give ear .. ee ° . W. H. Cummings 
O Lord God, Thou strength +e oe ee J. Goss 
O Lord, look down ee i. Battishill 

*O Lord, my God . es c Malan and S. S. Wesley, each 
O Lord, rebuke me ‘not .. oe se H. Lahee 


O most merciful . W. Elliott 
W. A. Cruickshank and 


Moore. ; Tonic Sol-fa, 1d. 
> D. Culley 
H. Lioyd 
Adams and j. Clarke, ea. 
Novello 


Oo saving Victim .. ossini, each 
O saving Victim .. ° ee Ch. Gounod 
*O saving Victim .. oe ee ee ee F. Keenig 
*O saving Victim J. Stainer 
O saving Victim ° B. Tours 


J. Gos 
*O Saviour of the world . 
O Saviour of the world (a. T.B. B.) J. V. Roberts 
Out of the deep . E. Gladstone and G. C.” Martin, each 
Out ofthedeep .. ee Mozart 
Out ofthedeep .. H. W. Davies and J. Naylor, each 
*O ye that love tthe Lord. S. Coleridge- Tay lor 
O ye that love the Lord . F. A. W. Docker and G. G. J. ak ea. 
O ye that love the Lord . ‘a ee L 
O ye that love the Lord . os ee ee 
Ponder my words, O Lord oe oe 
Put me not to rebuke, O Lord oe oe 
*Remember not, Lord oe ee 
*Remember now thy Creator .. ee 
Remember, O Lord ae on os 
*Rend your heart .. ee B. Calkin 
Rend your heart .. ee J. lippingdale 
Rend your heart (Turn ye even to Me) oe A. E. Godfre 
Save me, O God .. «o ° C. S. Jekyll 
*Seek ye the Lord . ee ee oe C. Bradley 
Seek ye the Lord .. os ae oe ee H. Kinsey 
*Seek ye the Lord . ee oe Roberts 
Show me Thy ways ee ee Roberts 
Spare us, Lord, most holy 
*Teach me, O Lord ° “T. Attwood and B. Rogers, each 
Spohr and W. H. Gladstone, each 
° . E. Gladstone 
é W. Cummings 
“The path of the just _ oe ee J. V. Roberts 
*There is a green hill far away . se a eo Ch. Gounod 
“There is a green hill far away .. . Lord H. Somerset 
The Reproaches (from the “ Redemption Ch. Gounod 
The Reproaches .. ee oe ° . B. Dykes 
*The sacrifice of God ee ee ee Wareing 
The sacrifices of God H. Blair 
*The Story of the Cross Stainer, ‘Somervell, Foster & Roberts, ea. 
The Story of the Cross . oe «» H. Elliot Button 
Think not that they are blest alone .. F. Brandeis 
*Through peace to light .. . . H. Roberts 
Thus saith the Lord ae oe . M. Garrett 
Try me, O God (a.T.T.B.) ee ° A. D. Culley 
Wood 


*O Saviour of the world |. 


H. Purcell 
C. Steggall 
T. A. Walmisley 


Teach me Thy way oe 
The Lord is full of _— 
*The Lord is nigh . 


Try me, O God ° 
Turbarum voces (Jesus of Nazareth) . 
Turn Thee again, O Lor ° 
*Turn Thy face from my sins T. Attwood and A. Sullivan, each 
Turn Thy face from my sins oe C. Steggall 
Turn ye even to Me pm your heart) ° A. E. Godfrey 
Unto Thee have I cried . oe G. J. Elvey 
Wash me throughly S. S. Wesley 
Watch ye and pray G. R, Vicars 
*Weary of earth Ferris Tozer 
“Weary of earth E. Vine Hall 
Whom the Lord oveth . C. Macpherson 
Why art thou so vexed .. am C. Macpherson 
Word of God Incarnate os Ch. Gounod 
Ye who from His ways have turned .. Mendelssohn 


Anthems marked thus * to be had in Tonic Sol-fa, 1d., thd., and 2d. each. 
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122 THE MUSICAL 


TIMES.—FEBRUARY 1, 


NOVELLO'S ANTHEMS FOR LENT. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


OD SO LOVED THE WORLD. 


Moore Price 3d. ; Tonic Sol-fa, 1d. 


All ye who seek for sure relief .. 
*All ye who weep . 
And Jacob was left ‘alone ee oe . Stainer 
And Jesus entered into the Temple se ae H. W. Davies 
*Art thou weary se C. H. L loyd 
ants the hart .. . Spohr 
hy feet in adoration Anton Dvorak 
Behold, I come quickly .. I. Atkins 
Behold two blind men ee J. Stainer 
Be merciful unto me ee EA, 
Be not Thou far from me, “O God ee se F. W. Hird 
Blessed are they that mourn .. A. Ww. Batson 
*Bow down Thine ear Attwood and Bez each 
*Bow Thine ear, O Lord . ee ° ° . Byrd 
*By Babylon's wave ve Ch. 
By the waters of B abylon Boyce and H. Clarke, each 
By the waters of Babylon Higgs a and ee Taylor, each 
By Thy glorious Death . . Anton Dvorak 
“Call to remembrance R. Farrant 
Cast me not away .. C. Lee Williams 
*Cast Thy burden upon the Lord ° Mendelssohn 
*Come, and let us return (Two-part Anthem).. . A. Macfarren 
*Come, and let us return .. -. J. Goss and w. Pia each 
Come, let us worship Palestrina 
*Come now, and let us reason together R. Briant 
Come now, let us reason a H. W. Wareing 
*Come unto Him Ch. Gounod 
Come unto Me Bach, “Couldrey, and Elvey, each 
Come unto Me... es H. Hiles 
Come unto Me . M. Kingston and J. S. Smith, each 
*Come, ye sin- defiled and * weary es . Stainer 
"Comfort, O Lord .. W. Crotch 
Comfort the soul of Thy servant (A 7.T.B. ). John E. West 
Create in me a clean heart ° Percy J. Fry 
Daughters of Jerusalem .. G, J. Elvey 
Daughters of Jerusalem .. oe se H. J. King 
*Enter not into judgment ee ee ss T. Attwood 
Flee from evil W. J. Clarke 
For our offences Mendelssohn 


H. M. Higgs 
Ch. Gounod 


Forsake me not, Lord, my God Goss 


C. Oberthiir 

T. M. Pattison 

A.W hiting 

J. Arcadelt 

Grieg 

Goss, Kingston, and Stainer, each 
Harold Moore sree V. Roberts, ea. 
. J. Booth 
M. Elvey 

J. V. Roberts 


J. Goss 


Give ear, O L ord 
*Give ear, O Lord . 
Give ear, O Shepherd of Israel | 
Give ear unto my prayer 
God's Peace is peace eternal 
*God so loved the world .. 
*God so loved the world .. 
Grant, we beseech Thee 
Grant, we beseech Thee 
Grant, we beseech Thee 
Have mercy upon me, O God .. 
Have mercy upon me, O God .. J. Barnby 
Have mercy upon me Barnby, Py e, and Shaw, each 
Have mercy upon me .. ee White 
*Hear me whenlI call . King Hall 
Hear me when I call mone T.T.B. y T. Distin 
*Hear my prayer -_ oe . Kent 
*Hear my prayer Mendelssohn 
Hear my prayer C. Stroud 
Hear my prayer oe oe oo se Winter 
Hear, O Lord J. Goss 
Hear, O Thou Shepherd J. Clarke-Whitfeld& T. A. W almisley, ea. 
*Hear the voice and prayer -L. Hopkins 
*Hear us, O Saviour - Hauptmann 
He in tears that soweth .. on oe oe F. Hiller 
Hide not Thy Face - es os es K. J. Pye 
How long wilt Thou oe es Oliver King 
*Hymn of Peace . W. H. Callcott 
*I came not to call the righteous C. Vincent 
If any man sin . H. Hiles 
*Incline Thine ear. Himmel 
In Thee, O Lord . *s. Coleridge-Tay lor a and J. Weldon, each 
*In Thee, O Lord . B. Tours 
*Is it nothing to you? (sa AT. 3.) M. B. Foster 
*Is it nothing to you? - S.A.) M. B. Foster 
I will arise .. ’ C. Wood 
1 will cry unto God i. j. King and C. Stegeall, each 
*1 will look unto the Lord (Two- part Anthem) G. A. Macfarren 
*I wrestle and pray J. C. Bach 
esus of Nazareth (Turbarum voces) .. G. Byrd 
*Jesu, Blessed Word of God. Ch. Gounod 
esu, Lord of life and glory G. A. Naumann 
esu, Saviour, I am Thine B. Steane 
*Jesu, Word of God Gounod, Hoy te Mozart, and White, each 
*Jesu, Word of God Incarnate .. E. Elgar 
*Judge me, O God . ee Mendelssohn 
udge me, O God F. A. G. Ouseley 
ad, kindly Light R. Dunstan 
Lead, kindly Light a ee ee os C. L. Naylor 
*Lead, kindly Light Pughe-Evans 
*Lead, kindly Light ve ee ee . Stainer 
*Lead me, Lord .. ee S. S. Wesley 
Let my complaint (A. E. H. Thorne 
*Let my prayer come up . H. Purcell 
Let the words of my mouth H. Blair and J. Barnby, each 


By HAROL O 


Price 3d. 
Let the words of my 
Let us come boldly ee 
Like asthe hart .. os 

*Like as the hart .. ee ee oe 

*Lord, for Thy tender mercies ’ sake oe ee R. Farrant 
Lord, for Thy tender mercies’ sake G. R. Vicars 
Lord, how are they increased .. ae oe Kent 
Lord, how long wilt Thou forget me .. Mendelssohn 
Lord, I call upon Thee Ouseley, West, and Culley, each 
Lord, on our offences... Mendelssohn 
Lord, teach us to number our days (AAT. T.B.B. >» C.H. Lloyd 
Lord, Thou hast searche A. Whiting 
Make me a clean heart .. i ‘Barnby and ‘A. W. Batson, each 
Mine eyes look unto Thee, he Lord G: ee H. Baker 
My God, I love Thee .. oe G. J. Bennett 
My God, look upon me .. J. L. Hopkins 

*My God, look upon me .. J. Reynolds 
My soul is weary .. J. C. Beckwith 
O all ye that pass by Vittoria 

*O bountiful Jesu .. ee Stainer 

God, Thou hast cast us out .. - Purcell 
O God, Whose nature A. Gray 
O have mercy H. Leslie 

*O hearken Thou .. A. Sullivan 
oO — Victim blest J. B. Powell 

*O Lamb of God .. ee oe J. Barnby 

O Lamb of God .. ue oe G, E. Lake 

*O Lord, correct me ° oe . Coward 
O Lord, give ear .. ee ° . W. H. Cummings 
O Lord God, Thou strength +e oe ee J. Goss 
O Lord, look down ee i. Battishill 

*O Lord, my God . es c Malan and S. S. Wesley, each 
O Lord, rebuke me ‘not .. oe se H. Lahee 


O most merciful . W. Elliott 
W. A. Cruickshank and 


Moore. ; Tonic Sol-fa, 1d. 
> D. Culley 
H. Lioyd 
Adams and j. Clarke, ea. 
Novello 


Oo saving Victim .. ossini, each 
O saving Victim .. ° ee Ch. Gounod 
*O saving Victim .. oe ee ee ee F. Keenig 
*O saving Victim J. Stainer 
O saving Victim ° B. Tours 


J. Gos 
*O Saviour of the world . 
O Saviour of the world (a. T.B. B.) J. V. Roberts 
Out of the deep . E. Gladstone and G. C.” Martin, each 
Out ofthedeep .. ee Mozart 
Out ofthedeep .. H. W. Davies and J. Naylor, each 
*O ye that love tthe Lord. S. Coleridge- Tay lor 
O ye that love the Lord . F. A. W. Docker and G. G. J. ak ea. 
O ye that love the Lord . ‘a ee L 
O ye that love the Lord . os ee ee 
Ponder my words, O Lord oe oe 
Put me not to rebuke, O Lord oe oe 
*Remember not, Lord oe ee 
*Remember now thy Creator .. ee 
Remember, O Lord ae on os 
*Rend your heart .. ee B. Calkin 
Rend your heart .. ee J. lippingdale 
Rend your heart (Turn ye even to Me) oe A. E. Godfre 
Save me, O God .. «o ° C. S. Jekyll 
*Seek ye the Lord . ee ee oe C. Bradley 
Seek ye the Lord .. os ae oe ee H. Kinsey 
*Seek ye the Lord . ee oe Roberts 
Show me Thy ways ee ee Roberts 
Spare us, Lord, most holy 
*Teach me, O Lord ° “T. Attwood and B. Rogers, each 
Spohr and W. H. Gladstone, each 
° . E. Gladstone 
é W. Cummings 
“The path of the just _ oe ee J. V. Roberts 
*There is a green hill far away . se a eo Ch. Gounod 
“There is a green hill far away .. . Lord H. Somerset 
The Reproaches (from the “ Redemption Ch. Gounod 
The Reproaches .. ee oe ° . B. Dykes 
*The sacrifice of God ee ee ee Wareing 
The sacrifices of God H. Blair 
*The Story of the Cross Stainer, ‘Somervell, Foster & Roberts, ea. 
The Story of the Cross . oe «» H. Elliot Button 
Think not that they are blest alone .. F. Brandeis 
*Through peace to light .. . . H. Roberts 
Thus saith the Lord ae oe . M. Garrett 
Try me, O God (a.T.T.B.) ee ° A. D. Culley 
Wood 


*O Saviour of the world |. 


H. Purcell 
C. Steggall 
T. A. Walmisley 


Teach me Thy way oe 
The Lord is full of _— 
*The Lord is nigh . 


Try me, O God ° 
Turbarum voces (Jesus of Nazareth) . 
Turn Thee again, O Lor ° 
*Turn Thy face from my sins T. Attwood and A. Sullivan, each 
Turn Thy face from my sins oe C. Steggall 
Turn ye even to Me pm your heart) ° A. E. Godfrey 
Unto Thee have I cried . oe G. J. Elvey 
Wash me throughly S. S. Wesley 
Watch ye and pray G. R, Vicars 
*Weary of earth Ferris Tozer 
“Weary of earth E. Vine Hall 
Whom the Lord oveth . C. Macpherson 
Why art thou so vexed .. am C. Macpherson 
Word of God Incarnate os Ch. Gounod 
Ye who from His ways have turned .. Mendelssohn 


Anthems marked thus * to be had in Tonic Sol-fa, 1d., thd., and 2d. each. 
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THE 


CANTATAS FOR 


MUSICAL TIMES.—FeEsrvary 1, 


1910. 


THE DARKEST HOUR 


FOR 


SOPRANO, TENOR, AND BARITONE SOLI, 
AND CHORUS 


WITH 


HYMNS TO BE SUNG BY THE CONGREGATION. 


THE WORDS SELECTED, AND THE MUSIC COMPOSED, 


HAROLD MOORE 


Prick ONE SHILLING AND SIXPENCE. 
Paper boards, 2s. ; Tonic Sol-fa, od. 
Words only, 7s. 6d. per 100. Orchestral Parts may be had. 


London: NoveELto anv Company, Limited. 


THE CRUCIFIXION 


A MEDITATION 
ON THE 
SACRED PASSION OF THE HOLY REDEEMER 
THE WORDS SELECTED AND WRITTEN BY THE 


REV. W. J. SPARROW-SIMPSON, M.A. 


SET TO MUSIC BY 


J. STAINER. 


Vocal Score, an cover, rs. 6d. ; paper boards, 2s. 
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THE MUSICAL TIMES.—Fesruary 1, 1910. 


AT THE FOOT OF | ee 
THE CROSS - WATCH YE, PRAY YE 


(STABAT MATER) (WACHET, BETET) 
FOR A CANTATA 
SOLI, CHORUS, AND ORCHESTRA FOR SOLI, CHORUS, AND ORCHESTRA 


COMPOSED BY Be COMPOSED BY 
ANTON DVORAK. J. S. BACH. 
(Op. 58.) 
Epitep sy E. H. THORNE. 


Tus = Encuisu Version sy CLAUDE AVELING. 
FRED. J. W. CROWE cme 
(Organist of Chichester Cathedral). Price One Shilling 
THe ACCOMPANIMENTS ARRANGED FOR THE ORGAN BY 


ELLIOT BUTTON. London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 


Price Two Shillings and Sixpence. . 
Tonic Sol.fa, Words os per roo. H RIST LAY IN DEATH'S 


Vocal Parts, 9d. each. 
String Parts, ros.; Wind ee he. roa Full Score (Latin words), 45s. DARK PRI SON 
— (CHRIST LAG IN TODESBANDEN) 
¥ A LV A RY AN EASTER CANTATA 
AN ORATORIO FOR SOLI, CHORUS AND ORCHESTRA 


FOR SOLI, CHORUS AND ORCHESTRA ’ 
THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY T. S. BACH. 


LOUIS SPOHR 


COMPOSED BY 


Epirep sy JOHN E. WEST. 


Two Version sy PAUL ENGLAND. 
Paper Boards, 3s. ; Cloth Gilt, 4s. 
Book of Words, 158. per 100, Price One Shilling. 


London: NovELLo AND Compr ANY, Limited. 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 


NEW EDITION. NOW READY. 


~ 
\ I A — G. The very successful Lent Cantata 
HANES Y GROES Syr J. PE N I EN 8 E 


(Geiriau yn unig 1s. 6c. a 2s. 6c. y 100.) 


Y CYMMUN BENDIGAID (Merbecke—Stainer) 6c. 2c. 
BENEDICITE .. Syr J. Stainer 1c. PARDON AND 


TE DEUM.. Henry Smart 3c. the. 

MAGNIFICAT A’ R NU NC DIMITTIS 
Barnby yn E; Stainer yn F . es 4c. 2c. P EACE 
Stainer yn A; Smartyn .. se 6c. 2c. 


= J. H. MAUNDER. 


O Arglwydd, fy Nuw my Goa) 
Dr 


. S. Wesley 2c. IC. 
, ; The Musical Times, 1/1/99: ‘‘ An admirable example of a commené- 
Na chofia, O Arglwydd, ein banvizedd (Remember able class of Church music. Consists of writing of that melodious and 
not, Lord, our offences) ee -. H. Purcell 2c. 1c. 
effective nature for which the composer is so widely famed.’ 
Yn yr ardd, dan bwys ein beiau Uesu, Blessed Word Musical Opinion, 1/2/98: “ A fine Church composition.” 
of God) .. Ch. Gounod ac. the. Musical News, 15/1/98: “‘ We have no hesitation in cordially recom 
Ti wyddost, Arglwyd 1, ddirg ze fon ein colons (Thou mending it. 
knqwest, Lord) . a Be .. H. Purcell 2c. 1c. Musical Standard, 5/3/98: ‘‘ Deserves considerable popularity.” 
Organist and Choirmaster, 15/2/98: “* For the music we have é 
but praise. 
Birmingham Post, 5/3/98: ‘‘ The music is of a high artistic value.’ 
PASG Liverpool Courier, 2/8/98: “‘ A work of great merit in every respect 
Manchester Courier, 9/3/98: “It will doubtless be used in manj 
Iesu'r Gair ymgnawdoledig (Jesu, Word of God ‘quires and places where they sing.’ 
Incarnate) .. Mozart 2c. 1c. Newcastle Leader, 23/2/98: ‘* A well-written work.” r 
lesu, planna fy myfy rd od Jesu, Ww ord of God Western Morning News, 25/3/98: ‘A good composition. Striking 
Incz A = ate) .. . Ch. Gounod 2c. 1c. and original.” 


Felly carodd Duw y byd (God so loved the world) Chester Chronicle, 16/4/98: “A beautiful work, very tuneful, an 
Syr J. Stainer 2c. 1c. exceedingly effective.” 
Felly carodd Duw y byd (God so loved the world) Lichfield Mercury, 4/2/98: ‘Extremely effective, containing som 


S Goss 1c. really beautiful music. 
— : Journal o v the Incorporated Society of Musicians, 1/2/98: “ A well 


3 byd (O Savi ‘ 
ser paar my Goss ac. 1c. written wor We can strongly recommend it." 
Qs y'm yn credu farw lesu we that Jesus 
died) Syr J. Goss Tc. Price, One Shilling and Sixpence. 

Llawenhewch yn yr Hor (Rej jice inthe Lord) Paper boards, 2s. ; Tonic Sol-fa, 1s. Words, 2s. per 100. 

Syr G, J. Elvey 2c. 1c. 
Teilwng yw yr Oen ac Amen (Messiah) Handel 3c. the 

Band Parts may be hired or purchased from Messrs. Goodwin and 


l bove may be had in ei Tel English. 
(All the above may be had in either Welsh or English.) Tabb, 34, Percy Street, W. 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 
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THE MUSICAL 


COMPOSITIONS 
EDWARD BUNNETT, Mus.D. Canras. 


SERVICES. 


Te Deum in E (Chant Form) 


tein E 
Jubilate i in E (Chant Form). 


ficat and Nunc dimittis in E flat 
do. in 
Communion Service in E. Four Voices 


ANTHEMS. 
“Lead me in Thy truth.” Four Voices 
“Story of the Cross” 
rjoth Psalm (“* Out of the deep ' ) 


er.— “If believe” os 
Bas Tonic Sol-fa_ we ou 
The ‘Good Shepherd 
Ave Maria. For Six Voices on Soprano and 1 Tenor, with 
Chorus) . . 


PIANOFORTE. 


Three Musical Sketches .. 
Allegro moderato .. 
Romance and Mazurka 


London : Nove Lo anp Company, Limited. 


VIA CRUCIS 
A SACRED CANTATA 
DEPICTING THE THREE LAST SCENES OF 
THE SAVIOUR’S LIFE ON EARTH. 
FOR TWO SOLO VOICES (TENOR anv BASS) ann CHORUS 
INTERSPERSED WITH Hymns TO ve SUNG by THE CHOIR 
AND CONGREGATION. 

THE WORDS SELECTED FROM THE HOLY SCRIPTURES 

AND THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY 


FREDERICK ILIFFE, M.A., 


Mus. Doc. Oxon. ; Organist to the University of Oxford. 


Price: Vocat Score, 1S. 6D. NET. 
Tonic Sot-ra Epirion, 1S. NET. 
Words only, complete, for the use of Congregation, 1d. each, 
or 7s 6d. per 100. 
Words, complete, with addition of Hymn Tunes, 2d. each, 
Or 158. per 100. 
Orchestral Parts for Strings, two Horns, two Trunipets, and Druvis 
may be hired of the Publishers. 
London: Weekes Co., 14, HANovER STREET, W. 
Chicago: CLavron F. Summy Co., 220, WauasH AVENUE. 


THE VILLAGE ORGANIST 


Book 44. 
(MUSIC FOR LENT AND HOLY WEEK) 
EDITED BY 


JOHN E. WEST. 


1. Prelude in C minor 

2 If with all your hearts .. = 

3 Variations on the Tune “‘ Heinlein” 

+ Behold the Lamb of God (‘* Messiah oo 

He was despised Messiah ’ ) 

&. Processional to Calvary (*‘ The Crucifixion’ ) 


H. M. Higgs. 
Handel. 


Book 45. 
(MUSIC FOR EASTER) 
EDITED BY 


JOHN E. WEST. 


t Prelude in F major 


2. Fantasia upon the Easter Office Hyma os Ad Cornam Agni” 
Heaiey Willan. | 
Meditation (Easter Morn) John E. West. 


“All Glory to the Lamb that died” ( Last Judgment”) L. Spohr, 
March B. Luard-Selby. 


6 Easter Chorale (‘‘ Christ ng fi in » Tedeshenden * ) 
Harmonized by J. S. Bach. 


| “Now ts CHRIST RISEN 


Price One Shilling each net. 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 


TIMES. 


Chopin. | 
Mendelssohn. | 


Handel. | 
J. Stainer. 


. G. Merkel. | 


—FEBRUARY 


THE PASSION 
MEDITATION ON THE SUFFERINGS OF CHRIST. 
FOR TWO SOLO VOICES (Tenor AnD Bass) AND CHORUS 
TOGETHER WITH 
HYMNS TO BE SUNG BY THE CHOIR AND 
CONGREGATION 
bY 


J. VARLEY ROBERTS. 


I, 


Paper Boards, 2s. 


Price, Paper Covers, 1s. 6d. ; 
Words only, price rd. 


Words, with Hymn Tunes, price ed. ; 


London anp Company, Limited. 


NEW EASTER ANTHEMS, &c. 


ComposEepD By CALEB SIMPER 


| The Composer will be pleased to send Cuoirmasters (giving name of 


Church) /ree Specimen Copies of any three Anthems or Services in the 
following List, or the whole of the Anthems, 6d.; or Services, 1s. : 
Cantatas, gd. Address : Caves Simprer, “ Kilbirnie,” Barnstaple. 

*LET Us KEEP THE FEast Just published 
Fine Bass Solo. Choruses most telling and effective. 
*HE Is NOT HERE, BUT IS RISEN . 
“AWAKE UP, MY GLORY 
Bold passages and imitative movements. 
CHRIST BEING RAISED 
“WE WILL REJOICE 
Sung at South Derry Choral Festival by 330 voices. 
Banp Parts for both the above Anthems med be had. 
a HATH DONE WONDERS ee 17th 1000 
Tne Lorp Is RISEN INDEED 13th 1000 


NEW anp FAV OURITE SERV ICES. 

New Quaprup.e Cuant Te Deum, Two beautiful Kyriegs, a 
Shortened and very interesting BENEDICITE, etc. Complete 
(No. 11. Kilbirnie Edition) . a 

Two New Settings of Tue Srory oF THE Cross. Very devo- 
tional and expressive. a (No. 12. Kilbirnic Edition) 

*Service Te Deum inC . 8th toco 

Service Te Deum No. 5 ‘roth Edition 

*CANTATE AND Deus in F os . New 

Hoty Communion SERVICE IN A FLA , sth Edition 
A most useful Service. With Benodictus and Agnus Dei 

Macniricat AND Nunc pimittis, No.g_. . 14th Edition 
A melodious setting. Sung at a Choral Festival by 300 voices. 

Cuant MaGniricat AND Nunc pimittis, No. to. New 

*Tue Story or THE Crucirixion. (Words, 7s. 100) 2nd 10co 
For Holy Week and Good Friday. Occupies 20 minutes. 

*THREE SHORTENED Beneviciries, No. 8. Complete. 7th 1000 

“An effeciive BENEDICITE IN C . oe 

“New Festiva SELECTION of Hymns and Tunes for 
Contains 8 pieces, including New Tunes to “ Brightly gleams” 
and “ Praise, my soul "(Words separately, 3s. 6d. 100) Complete 

CELEBRATED VOLUNTARY BOOKS. ts. 6d. each. 
Over 8,000 Organists use these Books. The newest are No. 6, 13th 
Edition ; No. 7, oth Edition; No. 8, 6th Edition. Written on 
Two Staves. 17 Pieces in each Book. 
Those marked * are also issued in TONIC SOL-FA. 
London: Weekes & Co., 14, Hanover Street, Regent Street, W. 
Chicago, U.S.A.: Cravron F. Summy Co., 220, Wabash Avenue. 


Very Popular EASTER ANTHEMS 
COMPOSED BY EDWYN A. CLARE. 


Not difficult, but very interesting and effective. 


toth 1000 
Edition 


14th 1000 
15th 1000 


2a. 


KING oF KINGS 14th 10c0 
An excellent Anthem, animated, powerful and efienive. 
*HeE 1s RISEN. A great favourite . oe 
CHRIST SHALL GIVE THEE LIGHT 
“THANKS BE TO Gop (with a fine Bass Solo) . 
WHvY SEEK VE THE LIVING AMONG THE DEAD? 
*Haccecujan ! Crist tS RISEN 


1000 
T1000 
1000 
1000 
3th 1000 
15th 1000 
FavouriTE MAGNIFICAT AND Nuxc in D 2end 1000 
Full of flowing melody. Sung at a Choral Festival. 
Praise THE Lorp, O Jerusacem. Festivals 36th 1000 
REIGNETH. Festivals 13th 1000 
3ENEDICITE IN D. Varied Qu: sdruple Chant 7th 1000 
Those marked * may also be had in Tonic Sol-fa. 
London: Novetto anp Company, Ltd., 160 Wardour Street, W, 
New York: Tue H. W. Gr AY Co., Sole Agents for the U S.A, 
E DEUM AND BENEDIC TUS by D. R. 
Munro. Novel New Settings, sung where hitherto only 
Chants allowed. 
Price Twopence each. 


NoveE.io AND Comp ANY, L imited. 


London : 


“ILL’S EASY VOL UNTARIES. “ Messiah,” 
** Judas,” “‘ Elijah,” ‘St. Paul,” “ Creation.” 1s, each book. 
London : Novetio AND Company, Limited, 
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THE MUSICAL 


COMPOSITIONS 
EDWARD BUNNETT, Mus.D. Canras. 


SERVICES. 


Te Deum in E (Chant Form) 


tein E 
Jubilate i in E (Chant Form). 


ficat and Nunc dimittis in E flat 
do. in 
Communion Service in E. Four Voices 


ANTHEMS. 
“Lead me in Thy truth.” Four Voices 
“Story of the Cross” 
rjoth Psalm (“* Out of the deep ' ) 


er.— “If believe” os 
Bas Tonic Sol-fa_ we ou 
The ‘Good Shepherd 
Ave Maria. For Six Voices on Soprano and 1 Tenor, with 
Chorus) . . 


PIANOFORTE. 


Three Musical Sketches .. 
Allegro moderato .. 
Romance and Mazurka 


London : Nove Lo anp Company, Limited. 


VIA CRUCIS 
A SACRED CANTATA 
DEPICTING THE THREE LAST SCENES OF 
THE SAVIOUR’S LIFE ON EARTH. 
FOR TWO SOLO VOICES (TENOR anv BASS) ann CHORUS 
INTERSPERSED WITH Hymns TO ve SUNG by THE CHOIR 
AND CONGREGATION. 

THE WORDS SELECTED FROM THE HOLY SCRIPTURES 

AND THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY 


FREDERICK ILIFFE, M.A., 


Mus. Doc. Oxon. ; Organist to the University of Oxford. 


Price: Vocat Score, 1S. 6D. NET. 
Tonic Sot-ra Epirion, 1S. NET. 
Words only, complete, for the use of Congregation, 1d. each, 
or 7s 6d. per 100. 
Words, complete, with addition of Hymn Tunes, 2d. each, 
Or 158. per 100. 
Orchestral Parts for Strings, two Horns, two Trunipets, and Druvis 
may be hired of the Publishers. 
London: Weekes Co., 14, HANovER STREET, W. 
Chicago: CLavron F. Summy Co., 220, WauasH AVENUE. 


THE VILLAGE ORGANIST 


Book 44. 
(MUSIC FOR LENT AND HOLY WEEK) 
EDITED BY 


JOHN E. WEST. 
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H. M. Higgs. 
Handel. 
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EDITED BY 
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Price One Shilling each net. 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 
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. G. Merkel. | 
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London anp Company, Limited. 
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London: Weekes & Co., 14, Hanover Street, Regent Street, W. 
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126 THE MUSICAL 


TIMES 


—FEBRUARY 1, I910. 


Nineteenth ‘and Twentieth Thousand. 
ALFRED R. GAUL'S 
PASSION SERVICE 


FOR THE SEASON OF 


LENT AND GOOD FRIDAY. 


"Scholarly writing, combined with unmistakable talent, and eminently 
adapted to the purpose for which it was written and composed. The 
work will probably be largely used, and Mr. Gaul have to be congratu- 
lated upon another success."—Shefield [ndependent. 

** The course of sacred events connected with the Passion is laid out by 
the writer so as to form a series of six distinct ‘scenes.’ The subjects of 
these division ns, each occupied with a parti ular stage of the Mystery, are 
respectively : ‘ The Traitor at the Table,’ * The Denial,’ * The Condemna- 
tion before Pilate,’ ‘The Mocke ry on Calv: ary,’ ‘ The Shadow of Death,’ 
and ‘ The Holy Sepulchre.’ The style of the composition resemb les 
generally that of Mr. Gaul's previous writings—the same effective, 
grateful part-writing, 
of the solo voice. In those sections, notab ly that of the Unjust Con- 
demnation, whe re » the realistic element is predominant, the composer has 
manifested his ability to write with dramatic force and intensity as well 
as with lyric charm. In this respect the choral w riting distinguished 
itself in comparison with that in the ‘Holy City’ and other of the 
composer's works. Mr. Gaul has not written new hymn tunes for the 
author's lyrics; the tunes selected are from among those in ordinary 
congregational use. Altogether considered, Mr. Gaul's new work will, 
undoubtedly, greatly enhance his already high reputation in the line of 
sacred composition. "—Musical Standard. 


Price, paper cover, 2s. 6d. ; paper boards, 3s. ; scarlet cloth, 4s. 
Words only, 7s. 6d. per 100, 


THE 


PRINCE OF PEACE | 
A SACRED CANTATA 


FOR FOUR SOLO VOICES, CHORUS, AND 
ORCHESTRA 
THE WORDS SELECTED FROM HOLY SCRIPTURE 
AND THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY 


ALFRED R. GAUL. 


“No man knows better than Mr. Gaul how to write for voices. . . 
Throughout the work we have spontaneousness, elegance, attractive- 
ness, in short, a never-ending charm."— Birmingham Daily Gazette. 

“Is indeed a werk of a very unusual chi aracter. . Worthy the 
study of choral societies of every grade."—North Staffordshire Sentinel. 

*'D here are passages of surpassing beauty ; and brillia ance. . From 
the openi g bars to the finish there was not adull moment.”"—Pontypool 
Free Press. 

** Admirably written for the voice, enhanced by charm of rhythm and 
picturesque accompaniments." —Sirmingham Daily Mail. 

Vocal Score, paper cover, 2s. 6d. paper boards, 3s. ; scarlet cloth, 4s. 
Voice Parts, for the use of Choral Societies, each, 1s. 
Tonic Sul-fa Edition, rs. Words only, 5s. per 100 
Band Parts om loan of) on application to the Composer, 
Gillott Lodge, Edgbaston. 


COMMUNION SERVICE 
IN THE KEY OF F 

INCLUDING 
THREE OFFERTORY SENTENCES 
INTROIT, “I HEARD A VOICE FROM HEAVEN" 
AND 
BENEDICTUS QUI VENIT anp AGNUS DEI 
SET TO MUSIC BY 


ALFRED R. GAUL. 
Price One Shilling. 
“Is a beautiful work, spontaneous, musicianly, the beau ideal of 
= music, and yet is free from difficulties."—Birmingham Daily | 


ORIGINAL COMPOSITIONS 
FOR THE ORGAN 


ALFRED R. GAUL. 


No. 1.—ALLEGRETTO PaAsTORALE ‘ Price One Shilling. | 
2%—a. Communion ; 6. ALLEGRETTO .. One Shilling. 
Six AnpANTE MoveMENTs .. ee » Two Shillings. | 

{ Mivan (Communion) 
BeTHLenem (CRADLE Sons) } One Shilling. 
5-—Marcu “ Hezexian” One Shilling 
“Written in the melodious manner to which the legion of admirers of 
Mr. Gaul's genius are accustomed."—Sirmingham Daily Gazette. | 


Loxnon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limrrep. 


and the same expressive and melodious treatment | 


STAFF NOTATION. SIXTEENTH THOUSAND. _ 


THE TEN VIRGINS 


A SACRED CANTATA 


| FOR FOUR SOLO VOICES, CHORUS AND ORCHESTRA 
BY 


ALFRED R. GAUL. 


“Will be heartily welcomed by all who love the art of music,"~— 
Newcastle Journal. 

“The work will certainly go through Saxondom in the wake of its 
predecessors from the same pen."—London Daily Telegraph. 


‘Must attain popularity wherever heard, and will assuredly be placed 
| among the foremost compositions of this kind by present-day writers 

. treated in a thoroughly artistic manner ... a perfect wealth 
of melody and striking individuality of style.” — Liverpool Daily Courier, 


“Works which have placed him in the front rank of English composers 
—the ‘Holy City,’ ‘ Joan of Arc,’ and ‘The Ten Virgins.’ "—Newcastie 
Daily Journal. 

“*The choral writing in ‘The Ten Virgins’ is alone something to be 
thankful for, and, as we have intimated, it is only one of the many musical 
virtues of the Cantata.”—Leamington Chronicle. 

** Bow anp Bromey Instirute Cuorr.—The hall was overcrowded 
by an audience that was disposed to encore every other number of the 
work. That Mr. Gau! should have secured this undoubted popular 
success with a work far more contrapuntal than any of his former 
works, is a remarkable tribute to his power of welding science and 
| beauty into one whole."—7he Musical Times. 

“The subject is an excellent one for a Cantata . . . a stronger work 
than ‘Joan of Arc.’ Melodious, vocal, and of moderate difficulty, 
and, like Mr. Gaul’s earlier Cantatas, will be eagerly welcomed by 
societies in search of new works having these characteristics."— 

| Newcastle Daily Leader. 

| That ‘ The Ten Virgins’ is a much finer work than the everywhere 

favourite “ Holy City” we have no doubt whatever. Mr. Gaul has 

| aimed at fine outline and telling colouring, and all that he has aimed at 
he has achieved."— Birmingham Daily Gazette. 


Price, paper cover, 2s. 6d. ; paper boards, 3s.; cloth, gilt, 4s. 
Tonic Sol-fa, 1s. ; Vocal parts, each 1s. Words only, 5s. per 100. 


VOCAL SCORE. 


JOAN OF ARC 


AN HISTORICAL CANTATA 
FOR THREE SOLO VOICES, CHORUS AND 
ORCHESTRA 


ALFRED R. GAUL. 


** Few cantatas are as rich in chaste melodies, charming choruses, 
and exquisite orchestration as Alfred R. Gaul's * Joan of Arc,’ per- 
formed for the first time in Plymouth by the Vocal Association in the 
Guildhall."— 7he Western News. 

**Must enhance the high reputation of its composer."—Liverpool 
Courier. 

‘The inspiration of a highly-refined musician. . . . The Cantata is 
even a more masterly and beautiful work than ‘The Holy City.’” 
—Huddersfield Examiner. 

“No more charming Cantata than ‘ Joan of Arc’ could have been 
chosen. It abounds in delicious music. ‘Ihere is not a tediovs note 
in it."—Newcastle-on- Tyne Daily Chronicle. 

“Gives the listener a vivid and realistic impression, its attractive- 
ness being continuous instead of spasmodic."— Bradford Observer. 

“The Exeter Oratorio Society last night achieved a brilliant success, 
and it may safely be said, without fear of exaggeration, that never 
before have they performed a work more satisfactory to themselves or 
more interesting to the audience than ‘ Joan of Arc.’"—Western Times. 

“One of the most delightful concerts ever given by the South 
Shields Choral Society was that of last evening, when the principal 
piece was ‘Joan of Arc.’ We cannot speak too highly of Mr. Gaul's 


STAFF NOTATION. THOUSAND. 


| work, which is of the most interesting description."—T7he Shields 
| Daily News. 


Price, paper cover, 2s. 6d.; paper boards, 3s.; scarlet cloth, 4s.; 
Tonic Sol-fa, 1s. ; Vocal parts, each 1s.; Words only, 7s. 6d. per 100. 
(Ent. Stationers’ Hall.) 

The loan of instrumental parts may be had on application to the 


Composer, and full liberty is given to perform these Cantatas and to 
insert the words in any programme without further permission. 


Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limrrep. 
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THE MUSICAL TIMES.—Fesrvary 1, 


1910. 


EASTER ANTHEMS. 


J UST PUBLISHED. 


HRIST OUR PASSOVER. By OLIVER 


Price 

jesus LIVES. By MYLEs B. Foster. Price 
Tonic Sol-fa, 14d. 

*Above all praise and all majesty Mendelssohn 

*Alleluia ! now is Christ risen .. os we T. Adams 

*Alleluia ! the Lord liveth Cuthbert Harris 


*All men, all things Mendelssohn 


As Christ was raised 


*As Christ was raised 
*As it began to dawn 
As it began to dawn 


*As Moses lifted up the serpent .. 


As we have borne. 


*At the Lamb's high feast 


At the Sepulchre .. 


*Awake, awake, with holy | rapture sing 


*Awake, thou that slee 
*Awake up, my glory 


pest 


G. A. Macfarren 


H. W. Wareing 
M. B. Foster 
C. Vincent 

F. Gostelow 

J. Barnby 

E. V. Hall 

H. W. Wareing 
John E. West 

. Stainer 

. Barnby 


Awake up, my glory ee B. Haynes 
Awake up, my glory F. lliffe 
Awake up, my glory M. Wise 
*Be glad, O ye righteous .. ° H. Smart 
*Behold, the Angel of the Lord . B. Tours 
*Behold the Lamb—All glory to the Lamb Spohr 
*Blessed be the God and Father os S. S. Wesley 
*Blessed be Thou .. ° oe oe Kent 
Blessing and glory Boyce 
*Blessing, glory B. Tours 


*Break forth into joy 
*Break forth into joy 


J. Barnby 
T. R. Prentice 


*Break forth into joy B. Steane 
*Christ being raised from ‘the dead G. J. Elvey 
Christ being raised fromthe dead... on S. Webbe 
Christ both died and rose E, W. Naylor 


Christ is risen 


J. M. Crament and G. B. J. Aitken, ea. 


"Christ isrisen G. J clvey 
Christ is risen C. W. Jordan 
*Christ is risen E. H. Thorne 


*Christ is risen ‘ 
*Christ our Passover 


i. V. Roberts and E 


A. Sydenham, ea. 


on Goss and O. King, ea. 


*Christ our Passover E. V. Hall 
Christ our Passover G. A. Macfarren 
*Christ our Passover ee B. Tours 
*Christ the Lord is risen again os E. V. Hall 
*Christ the Lord is risen to-day .. . E. V. Hall 
*Christ was delivered for our offences .. C. H. Lloyd 
*Come, let us join our cheerful songs .. E. V. Hall 
*Come with high and holy gladness .. Hugh Blair 
*Come, ye faithful. raise the anthem .. E. V. Hall 
*Come, ye faithful, raise the strain E. V. Hall 
*Death is swallowed up in victory Alfred Hollins 


“Far be sorrow, tears and sighing 


For it became Him 


E. V. Hall 
Oliver King 


For us the Christ . Ch. Gounod 
*From Thy love as a Father Ch. Gounod 
Give thanks unto God .. Spohr 
*God hath appointed a day B. Tours 
, Who is rich in ned G. M. Garrett 
*Great is the Lord ‘ Hayes 
*Hallelujah ! Handel 


Hallelujah ! Christ is 
Hearken unto Me.. 
"He is risen .. 


r isen 


“He shall swallow up death in Victory ; 


He that spared not Hi 


He will swallow up death in Victory % 


lam He that livet 
*I am the Resurrection 


I declare to you the Gospel .. oo 
If Christ be not raised . 

*If we believe that Jesus died 
If we believe that Jesus died 


*If ye then be risen wit 
If ye then be risen wit 


is own Son 


h Christ .. 


h Christ (Two-part) 


i. Gadsby 

F. R. Greenish 
F. E. Gladstone 
Wesley 

T. Adams 
Roland Rogers 


W. A. C. Cruickshank 
Charles Macpherson 
Luard- J. Goss, ea. 


A. Macfarren 
Ivor Atkins 


*If ye then be risen with Christ . H. M. Higgs 
If ye then be risen with ae. J. Naylor 
*I heard a great voice " G. F. Co 
*I will alway give thanks.. Cal 


*I will thanks... 


I will extol Thee .. 


*I will go unto the Altar of God | ee 

W.A. C. Cruickshank 
I will love Thee, O Lord 
oe ‘J. B. Calkin and W. H. Bell, ea. 


I wili greatly rejoice 


I will magnify Thee 

I will magnify Thee 

I will magnify Thee 

I will mention 

I will sing of Thy pow 


*I will sing of pow 


er. 
er. 


— Christ is risen to-day 
esus Christ is risen to-day 


*Jesus lives . 
*Know ye not 


J. B. Calkin 
.. J. Clarke-Whitfeld 


C. M. Hudson 
C. Harris 


M. Kingston 


E. M. Lee 

B. Luard-Selby 
A. Sullivan 

M. Greene 

A. Sullivan 
Alfred R. Gaul 
Oliver King 
Myles B. Foster 


"Edward C. Bairstow 


Lonpon : 


14d. 


3d. ; | E 
| By Alfred Hollins. 


14d. 
3d. 
3d. 
4d. 


KING. 
Tonic Sol-fa, 14d. 


ATH IS SWALLOWED UP IN VICTORY. 


Price 3d. ; Tonic Sol-fa, 14d. 


God arise M. Greene 
. before Thy footstool bending Spohr 
Haydn 

*Lord, Thy arm hath been uplifted Spohr 


Lo, the winter ispast .. *B. » Farebrother 5 and H. Gadsby, ea. 


B. Luard-selby 


| fon Lord Christ ! when Thou hadst overcome 


*Lo! the winter is t 
Magnify His Nee 
Morn’s roseate hues ° 

*Most glorious Lord of Life 
My beloved spake ° 
My heart is fixed, O God 
My heart was glad 
Not unto us, O Lord 

| *Not unto us, O Lord 
Not unto us, O Lord 


. | *Now dawning glows the day of days .. 
G. B. Alien and John E. West, ea. 


*Now is Christ risen ° 
*Now late on the Sabbath Day.. 
| *Now on the first day of the week 


. | Ovclap your hands 
. | *O clap your hands 


O clap your hands (s. 8) 
O clap your hands 

*O come, let us sing * 

*O death, where is thy sting ? 

*O des ath, where is thy said ? 

*O give thanks 
O give thanks ne 
O give thanks to the Lord 

*O give thanks unto the Lord 

*O voice of the Beloved 

*On the first day of the week 

*Open to me the gates 

*Praise His awful Name .. 

Praise Jehovah 
Praise the Lord, ye servants 

*Rejoice i in the Lor 
*Rejoice in the Lord 
Rejoice in the Lord 
Rejoice, O ye people 

*Sing praises unto the Lord 

*Sing praises unto the —= 
Sing to the Lord 

*Sing ye to the Lord . 

*Ten thousand times ten thousand 
Ten thousand times ten thousand 
Thanks be to God.. oe es 
Thanks be to God.. se 

*The Day of Resurrection 

*The end of the Sabbath .. 

*The first day of the week 

*The Lord hath brought us 

*The Lord hath done 

*The Lord is King.. 

*The Lord is King.. . 

The Lord is my strength 

*The Lord is my strength 

*The Lord is my strength 

*The Lord is my ~Vitaes 

*The Lord is risen . 

*The Lord liveth 

*The Lord omnipotent reigneth.. 
The promise which was made 

*The strain _upraise 

*The strife is o' ‘er, the battie done 

*The strife is o'er .. 

*They have taken ony my Lord 

*This is the day . 

*Thisistheday .. 
Thisistheday .. oe 
Thisistheday .. ee 

*Thisistheday .. ee 
This is the day 


*Unto the Paschal victim brin 
*Upon the first day of the w ~ 


When my soul fainted within me 
*When the Sabbath was past 
*Who is like unto Thee ? oe 
*Who shall roll us away the stone? 
*Why rage fiercely the heathen? 
*Why seek ye the living ?. 


*Why seek ye the living ?.. 
Why seek ye the living ?.. 


Worthy the Lamb— Hallelujah ! 
*Worthy is the Lamb és 
*Worthy is the Lamb 

Worthy is the Lamb 


Anthems marked thus * to be had is in Tonic Sol-Sa, and 2d. each. 


NOVELLO AND 


"Tis the spring of souls to-day (Cantata) 


When Christ, Who is our life, shall appear SS 


Why seek ye the living? (Two-part) 


COMPANY, Lrmirep. 


G. C. Martin 
G. W. Chadwick 


W. A. C. Cruickshank 
A. Carnall 

H. Gadsby 

T. A. Walmisley 
John E. West 

David Stanley Smith 


S. Coleridge- Taylor 
H. Lahee 

M. Greene 

J. Stainer 

E. H. Thorne 

T. T. Trimnell 

M. B. Foster 

"A. Herbert Brewer 
Alfred Hollins 

. Goss 

S. S. Wesley 

os H. J. King 
. W. Wolstenholme 
.. Henry John King 
E. M. Lott 
F. Adlam 


Spohr 

Mendelssohn 

B. Steane 

J. B. Calkin 

G. J. Elvey 

G. C. Martin 
Mendelssohn 

W. A. C. Cruickshank 
Ch. Gounod 

we Mendelssohn 
.. C. Harford Lloyd 
° E. Vine Hall 
Ferris Tozer 

J. W. Gritton 
Oliver King 

E. V. Hall 

A. Carnall 

B. Steane 

E. H. Thorne 

H. Smart 

. Pittman 

T. T. Trimnell 
Coleridge Taylor 
W. HA Monk 

Novello 

H. Smart 

G. M. Garrett 
A. W. Marchant 
Thomas Adams 
Ed. C. Bairstow 
A. Sullivan 

B. Luard-Selby 
B. Steane 

J. Stainer 


S. C. Cooke and Basil Harwood, ea. 
E. H. Lemare and E. V. 


Hall, ea. 
G. A. Macfarren 
A. W. Marchant 
J. Sewell 

J. Turle 

E. H. Lemare 
John E. West 
Myles B. Foster 
J. V. Roberts 

J. F. Bridge 

M. B. Foster 

A. Sullivan 

G. W. Torrance 
Mendelssohn 


A. Hollins and A. Alexander, ea. 


1. B. Foster 
E. J. Hopkins 
F. Peel 
Crotch 

J. F. Barnett 


andel 
E. H. Thorne 
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1910. 


EASTER ANTHEMS. 


J UST PUBLISHED. 


HRIST OUR PASSOVER. By OLIVER 


Price 

jesus LIVES. By MYLEs B. Foster. Price 
Tonic Sol-fa, 14d. 

*Above all praise and all majesty Mendelssohn 

*Alleluia ! now is Christ risen .. os we T. Adams 

*Alleluia ! the Lord liveth Cuthbert Harris 


*All men, all things Mendelssohn 


As Christ was raised 


*As Christ was raised 
*As it began to dawn 
As it began to dawn 


*As Moses lifted up the serpent .. 


As we have borne. 


*At the Lamb's high feast 


At the Sepulchre .. 


*Awake, awake, with holy | rapture sing 


*Awake, thou that slee 
*Awake up, my glory 


pest 


G. A. Macfarren 


H. W. Wareing 
M. B. Foster 
C. Vincent 

F. Gostelow 

J. Barnby 

E. V. Hall 

H. W. Wareing 
John E. West 

. Stainer 

. Barnby 


Awake up, my glory ee B. Haynes 
Awake up, my glory F. lliffe 
Awake up, my glory M. Wise 
*Be glad, O ye righteous .. ° H. Smart 
*Behold, the Angel of the Lord . B. Tours 
*Behold the Lamb—All glory to the Lamb Spohr 
*Blessed be the God and Father os S. S. Wesley 
*Blessed be Thou .. ° oe oe Kent 
Blessing and glory Boyce 
*Blessing, glory B. Tours 


*Break forth into joy 
*Break forth into joy 


J. Barnby 
T. R. Prentice 


*Break forth into joy B. Steane 
*Christ being raised from ‘the dead G. J. Elvey 
Christ being raised fromthe dead... on S. Webbe 
Christ both died and rose E, W. Naylor 


Christ is risen 


J. M. Crament and G. B. J. Aitken, ea. 


"Christ isrisen G. J clvey 
Christ is risen C. W. Jordan 
*Christ is risen E. H. Thorne 


*Christ is risen ‘ 
*Christ our Passover 


i. V. Roberts and E 


A. Sydenham, ea. 


on Goss and O. King, ea. 


*Christ our Passover E. V. Hall 
Christ our Passover G. A. Macfarren 
*Christ our Passover ee B. Tours 
*Christ the Lord is risen again os E. V. Hall 
*Christ the Lord is risen to-day .. . E. V. Hall 
*Christ was delivered for our offences .. C. H. Lloyd 
*Come, let us join our cheerful songs .. E. V. Hall 
*Come with high and holy gladness .. Hugh Blair 
*Come, ye faithful. raise the anthem .. E. V. Hall 
*Come, ye faithful, raise the strain E. V. Hall 
*Death is swallowed up in victory Alfred Hollins 


“Far be sorrow, tears and sighing 


For it became Him 


E. V. Hall 
Oliver King 


For us the Christ . Ch. Gounod 
*From Thy love as a Father Ch. Gounod 
Give thanks unto God .. Spohr 
*God hath appointed a day B. Tours 
, Who is rich in ned G. M. Garrett 
*Great is the Lord ‘ Hayes 
*Hallelujah ! Handel 


Hallelujah ! Christ is 
Hearken unto Me.. 
"He is risen .. 


r isen 


“He shall swallow up death in Victory ; 


He that spared not Hi 


He will swallow up death in Victory % 


lam He that livet 
*I am the Resurrection 


I declare to you the Gospel .. oo 
If Christ be not raised . 

*If we believe that Jesus died 
If we believe that Jesus died 


*If ye then be risen wit 
If ye then be risen wit 


is own Son 


h Christ .. 


h Christ (Two-part) 


i. Gadsby 

F. R. Greenish 
F. E. Gladstone 
Wesley 

T. Adams 
Roland Rogers 


W. A. C. Cruickshank 
Charles Macpherson 
Luard- J. Goss, ea. 


A. Macfarren 
Ivor Atkins 


*If ye then be risen with Christ . H. M. Higgs 
If ye then be risen with ae. J. Naylor 
*I heard a great voice " G. F. Co 
*I will alway give thanks.. Cal 


*I will thanks... 


I will extol Thee .. 


*I will go unto the Altar of God | ee 

W.A. C. Cruickshank 
I will love Thee, O Lord 
oe ‘J. B. Calkin and W. H. Bell, ea. 


I wili greatly rejoice 


I will magnify Thee 

I will magnify Thee 

I will magnify Thee 

I will mention 

I will sing of Thy pow 


*I will sing of pow 


er. 
er. 


— Christ is risen to-day 
esus Christ is risen to-day 


*Jesus lives . 
*Know ye not 


J. B. Calkin 
.. J. Clarke-Whitfeld 


C. M. Hudson 
C. Harris 


M. Kingston 


E. M. Lee 

B. Luard-Selby 
A. Sullivan 

M. Greene 

A. Sullivan 
Alfred R. Gaul 
Oliver King 
Myles B. Foster 


"Edward C. Bairstow 


Lonpon : 


14d. 


3d. ; | E 
| By Alfred Hollins. 


14d. 
3d. 
3d. 
4d. 


KING. 
Tonic Sol-fa, 14d. 


ATH IS SWALLOWED UP IN VICTORY. 


Price 3d. ; Tonic Sol-fa, 14d. 


God arise M. Greene 
. before Thy footstool bending Spohr 
Haydn 

*Lord, Thy arm hath been uplifted Spohr 


Lo, the winter ispast .. *B. » Farebrother 5 and H. Gadsby, ea. 


B. Luard-selby 


| fon Lord Christ ! when Thou hadst overcome 


*Lo! the winter is t 
Magnify His Nee 
Morn’s roseate hues ° 

*Most glorious Lord of Life 
My beloved spake ° 
My heart is fixed, O God 
My heart was glad 
Not unto us, O Lord 

| *Not unto us, O Lord 
Not unto us, O Lord 


. | *Now dawning glows the day of days .. 
G. B. Alien and John E. West, ea. 


*Now is Christ risen ° 
*Now late on the Sabbath Day.. 
| *Now on the first day of the week 


. | Ovclap your hands 
. | *O clap your hands 


O clap your hands (s. 8) 
O clap your hands 

*O come, let us sing * 

*O death, where is thy sting ? 

*O des ath, where is thy said ? 

*O give thanks 
O give thanks ne 
O give thanks to the Lord 

*O give thanks unto the Lord 

*O voice of the Beloved 

*On the first day of the week 

*Open to me the gates 

*Praise His awful Name .. 

Praise Jehovah 
Praise the Lord, ye servants 

*Rejoice i in the Lor 
*Rejoice in the Lord 
Rejoice in the Lord 
Rejoice, O ye people 

*Sing praises unto the Lord 

*Sing praises unto the —= 
Sing to the Lord 

*Sing ye to the Lord . 

*Ten thousand times ten thousand 
Ten thousand times ten thousand 
Thanks be to God.. oe es 
Thanks be to God.. se 

*The Day of Resurrection 

*The end of the Sabbath .. 

*The first day of the week 

*The Lord hath brought us 

*The Lord hath done 

*The Lord is King.. 

*The Lord is King.. . 

The Lord is my strength 

*The Lord is my strength 

*The Lord is my strength 

*The Lord is my ~Vitaes 

*The Lord is risen . 

*The Lord liveth 

*The Lord omnipotent reigneth.. 
The promise which was made 

*The strain _upraise 

*The strife is o' ‘er, the battie done 

*The strife is o'er .. 

*They have taken ony my Lord 

*This is the day . 

*Thisistheday .. 
Thisistheday .. oe 
Thisistheday .. ee 

*Thisistheday .. ee 
This is the day 


*Unto the Paschal victim brin 
*Upon the first day of the w ~ 


When my soul fainted within me 
*When the Sabbath was past 
*Who is like unto Thee ? oe 
*Who shall roll us away the stone? 
*Why rage fiercely the heathen? 
*Why seek ye the living ?. 


*Why seek ye the living ?.. 
Why seek ye the living ?.. 


Worthy the Lamb— Hallelujah ! 
*Worthy is the Lamb és 
*Worthy is the Lamb 

Worthy is the Lamb 


Anthems marked thus * to be had is in Tonic Sol-Sa, and 2d. each. 


NOVELLO AND 


"Tis the spring of souls to-day (Cantata) 


When Christ, Who is our life, shall appear SS 


Why seek ye the living? (Two-part) 


COMPANY, Lrmirep. 


G. C. Martin 
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W. A. C. Cruickshank 
A. Carnall 
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David Stanley Smith 


S. Coleridge- Taylor 
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M. Greene 

J. Stainer 
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G. C. Martin 
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H. Smart 
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B. Steane 

J. Stainer 


S. C. Cooke and Basil Harwood, ea. 
E. H. Lemare and E. V. 
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G. A. Macfarren 
A. W. Marchant 
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E. H. Lemare 
John E. West 
Myles B. Foster 
J. V. Roberts 

J. F. Bridge 

M. B. Foster 

A. Sullivan 
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1. B. Foster 
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REDUCED PRICES. 


THE The s 


WOMAN OF SAMARIA |. 


A SACRED CANTATA ‘oa 


COMPOSED BY Come 


— Comn 
WILLIAM STERNDALE BENNETT. 
STAFF NOTATION ... ein ... PAPER ts. od. 
bands 
Organ 


SEPARATELY FROM THE ABOVE: - 


“GOD IS A SPIRIT” 


FOR MIXED VOICES (Sot-ra, 13d.) ... 13d. 


Lonpoxn: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LimiTep. 


THE REDEMPTION 


By CH. GOUNOD. 


Ss D. 
VOCAL SCORE. Paper cover ion ... REDUCED PRICE 2 6 
Ditto Paper boards... os do. 3 0 
Ditro Cloth, gilt ase ous tee do. 
DittTo Tonic Sol-fa Edition ows ese one do. 1 0 
(PART I. Paper cover wid do. 1 6 
DiTTo IN SEPARATE PARTS:/ PART 2. Paper cover ase do. 1 HA 
(PART 3. Paper cover evs do. I 0 
~ 
SEPARATE CHORUSES. BIC 
Revucep Prick s. D. Repucep Prict s. dD. 
THE EARTH IS MY POSSESSION UNFOLD, YE PORTALS EVERLASTING os GO 0 3 
Lorp Jesus, THOU OF ALI. BRINGEST > do. 3 Ditto Tonic Sol-fa do. o ih 1. The 
LIGHT... ose soe one LOVELY APPEAR (Soprano Solo an 
Ditto Tonic Sol-fa ose do. o Chorus) ... sion 3 | 
THE REPROACHEs (Chorus or Quartet) ... do. 2 Ditto Tonic Sol-fa o If +0 s 
BESIDE THE CROSS REMAINING... © 3 THE WorRD Is FLESH BECOME o 6 
FoR US THE CHRIST IS MADE A VICTIM Ditto Tonic Sol-fa ini —— * Oo 3 
“‘Gounod's ‘ Redemption ' appeals to the public largely on account of the words with which the music is associated, and the same 20 
can certainly be said of ‘The Messiah,’ In each case the music, however, is undoubtedly a powerful factor, and the words being not 
only impressive, but also familiar, the listener is doubly affected. . . . Then, to speak only of Gounod's work, it is strong because it 3 Sun 
is sincere. A gifted composer, by thoughtful and deep study of the sacred story, can illustrate it in tones effectively, but more 4&5. 
convincingly if in true sympathy with the subject—in other words, if he be religious, using that term in its widest sense. And : 
Gounod, like Bach, and in modern times Liszt, was of a serious cast of mind, and possessor, moreover, of a strongly emotional 
nature."— Daily Telegraph, March 1, 1900. 
If allowances are made for the state of popular musical thought in his day, and for the undoubted sincerity with which Music 


Gounod adopted a style that suited his nature, it is possible to consider his * Redemption’ in many respects a work of high art. 
Melody in itself, if dissociated from unsuitable surroundings, will never fail to appeal, and broad choral effect, when secured by 
skilful methods, will always give pleasure. The audience that gathered on Saturday evening to hear the ‘ Redemption ’ perform 
by the Alexandra Palace Choral Society, under the direction of Mr. Allen Gill, showed by their number and their interested 
attention that the work still retains its hold.”— Morning Post, March 1, 1909. 
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THE MUSICAL ARY I, IQ10. 12 
NEW CHURCH MUSIC. ‘FOR LENT. PRICE 
NTHEMS. 

Before the ending of the day es ..John Pullein 3d. M E R B EC K E S M U S I Cc 

0 God, Who hast prepared on Arthur W. Pollitt 14d. FOR THE 

0 Lord, Thou art my God and King 

The sun shall be no ~~ ae a S. Littlejohn ad. HOLY\ CO M M U N 1O N 

Hail, Victor, Christ! . John E. West 4d. EpiTep, wiTH AN ORGAN ACCOMPANIMENT, BY 

‘SERVICE s. CHARLES VILLIERS STANFORD. 

Communion Service W. L. Twinning 9d. 

Te Deum in E flat . C. Charlton Palmer = “The Plainsong has been carefully compared with the original, and, 

Benedicite ” . | in translating it into modern notation, the note values (which are so vital 

Benedictus ~~ ad A ” 4. | to the due declamation of the w ords) have been scrupulously preserved. 

Communion Seve (wit — ictus an gnus) ed a The melody should be sung in unison and in free time. Accents 

Magnificat D Madel R; have been placed over the important notes, which require a stress in 

Magnificat and Rick 4 order to make the meaning of the phrase clear. Marks of expression are 

Communion Service in E reble voices) added in the organ part only, and occasional alternations of men’s and 

—. at = D at A Madeley Sas aa. boys’ voices are suggested for the sake of contrast and variety.”—C. V. S. 

‘ommu 2 ’ 


(principally in Unison). 


THE ORGAN 
PERCY BUCK 


EDITED BY 
SIR CHARLES V. STANFORD anv SIR WALTER PARRATT. 
Price 5s. net ; post-free, 5s. 6d. 


This work has been specially written to meet the demand for a Primer 
which takes cognisance of the enormous advance made in the Art of 
Organ Pi laying during the last twenty-five years, and should be in the 
hands of all Candidates for the Examinations of the Royal College of 
Sepaiem, the Royal Academy of Music, and the Royal College of | 


PASSION 


(AccorpiInc To Sr. Matruew) 


BY 
J. SEBASTIAN BACH 
Epitep ny SIR CHARLES V. STANFORD. 


2d. Issued under the Authority of the Leeds Festival Committee for use at 
the Leeds Festival, October, rg1o. 
Vocal Score, 8vo, paper, 2s. ; cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 
Send for Complete Catalogues— 
Strainer & Bett, Lrp., 28, Berners Street, Lonpon, W. 
A NEW ARRANGEMENT 
OF THE 
BENEDICITE, OMNIA OPERA | 
OR 
SONG OF THE THREE CHILDREN 
AS SUNG IN THE 
BRITISH EMBASSY CHURCH, PARIS. 
D. ADAPTED AND SET TO MUSIC BY 
6 PERCY J. VINCENT. 
Oo 
Price Threepence. 
London : NovELLo AND Company. Limited. 
0 H, AMMOND RIGHT, Lrp 
oO beg to announce the publication of the following 
NEW MUSIC :— 
THE SUTHERLAND VOLUNTARIES. 
1. EIGHT ORIGINAL VOLUNTARIES 
D. by F. A. Challinor, Mus. Doc , 1s. 6d. post free. 
3 THE ANGELUS ANTHEMS. ON. Sol-fa. | 
The Lord reigneth, F. A. Challinor, Mus. Doc. 
2. Let the people praise Thee,O God. W.M.Padgham 3d. 14d. 
} What shall we render. Wm. Rigby, Mus. Doc., 
3 F.R.C.O., A.R.C.M. .. 3d. 
14 O sing unto the Lord. F. Stone, A.R.C.M., 
6 A.T.C.L. sd. 
3 TROUBADOUR PART. SONGS. 
2 1. Tho’ scarlet leaf is falling. F. A. Challinor, Mus. 
Joc. (Male Voices, T. (or Alto) r., Bar. & B.) . 2d. id. 
20 maidens, flowers cull (s.c.t.8.) Norman E. 
3} Summer Rain (s.c.T- F. A. Challinor, Mus. Doc. 2d. 1d. 
4&5. In preparation. 
PALL MALL SCHOOL SERIES 
OF TWO-PART AND UNISON SONGS. 
Music by F. A. CuALtinor, Mus. Doc. Words by FLorence Hoane. | 


Staff and Sol-fa Combined Edition, 2d. each, 50 for 3s. 
1. The Fairy of the Night. 
The Swing. 
: Boy Scout Marching Song. 
Clover Blossoms. 
Hide away, Day. 
Michaelmas Daisies. 
HammMonp & Wricut, Ltv., Dept. T., 18, Pall Mall, Hanley. 


** An admirable edition of Merbecke."—.Vusical News. 
“* Most nobly and ably done."—Ovganist and Choirmaster. 


London: AND Company, Limited. 


AUXILIARY HYMN-TUNE BOOK 


COMPILED BY 


K. H. MACDERMOTT, A.R.C.M. 
AND 
N. W. HOWARD-MCLEAN, A.Mus. T.C.L. 
Contains 275 new tunes by 190 modern composers. Music only. 
use with any hymn-book. 
by post, 3s. 3d. 12 copies or more at 2s. 6d. each. 
Lrp., 60, Berners Street, London, W. 
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Price 3s. net ; 
Tue VINCENT Music Co., 


- THE OFFICE FOR THE 
HOLY COMMUNION 


SET TO MUSIC BY 


| JOHN MERBECKE 


(A.D. 1550). 
EDITED WITH AN ACCOMPANIMENT FOR ORGAN 


BY 
BASIL HARWOOD. 


EXTRACT FROM PREFACE. 

This edition of Merbecke’s Communion Service is based on Rimbault's 
reprint of 1871, after a careful comparison with a om of the original 
| edition of 1550 belonging to the Library of Christ Church, Oxford. The 
| Plain Song is presented as nearly as possible in the form in which it first 
appeared, only such changes having been introduced as are required by 

| the altered wording of our Prayer Book. 

Price SixrENceE. 
MELODY ONLY EDITION : Price Tworence. 


London: anp Company, Limited. 


-CHORISTER'S AID TO 
MONOTONING 


| C.S. FOSBERY, M.A. 


| 
Headmaster, St. John’s School, Montreal ; 


Late Choirmaster to the Church Choral Union (Howden Deanery, 
Yorks). 


Price THREEPENCE. 


| London : Novetto anp Company, Limited. 


‘THE OFFICE OF “TENEBRA:” 


AND 


DIRECTIONS FOR SINGING 
“THE PASSION” 


FOR USE IN THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
EDITED bY 
CYRIL W. MILLER, 
Mus.B., F.R.C.O. 


Price One Shilling. 


London: Novetto anp Comvrany, Limited. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


COUNTRY DANCE TUNES 


COLLECTED FROM 


TRADITIONAL SOURCES 


AND ARRANGED 


WITH PIANOFORTE ACCOMPANIMENT. 
Price One Shilling and Sixpence each Set. 


| 


Set II. 
Nancy’s Fancy. 
Bonnets so Blue. 
The Triumph. 
Step and fetch her (or Follow your Lovers). 
Haste to the Wedding. 


Set I. 


Brighton Camp. 

Galopede. 

Ribbon Dance. 

The Butterfly. 

We won’t go home till morning. 
Speed the Plough. Hunt the Squirrel. 

Pop goes the Weasel. Tink-a-Tink. 

The Flowers of Edinburgh. Three meet (or Pleasures of the Town). 


EDITED BY 
CECIL J. SHARP. 
Part I. 
CONTAINING A DEscRIPTION OF THE STEPS AND FIGURES OF 
EIGHTEEN TRADITIONAL DANCES 
COLLECTED IN COUNTRY VILLAGES. 
The Tunes to which the Eighteen Dances in Part I. are performed are published in Sets 1. and 11. 
of “ Country Dances.” (See above.) 


Price Two Shillings and Sixpence; Cloth, Three Shillings and Sixpence. 
Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LIMITED. 


CHILDRENS SINGING 
GAMES 


EDITED BY 


ALICE B. GOMME anv CECIL J. SHARP. 


Price in Staff Notation and Tonic Sol-fa, Twopence each Number, 


or in Two Books, price Ninepence each. 


S SET I. (Scnoor Soncs, Book 198.) SET II. Sones, Book rom) 
926. LONDON BRIDGE. 932. NUTS IN MAY. 
927. OLD ROGER (First Version). 933. THE JOLLY MILLER. 


928. OLD ROGER (Sreconp Version). 
935. WHEN I WAS A YOUNG GIRI. 


929. WALKING UP THE HILLSIDE. 
(O! A-HUNTING WE WILL GO 


7 AN 936. 
930. OATS AND BEANS. 3 | DAME, GET UP. 
931. THREE DUKES. 937- PUSH THE BUSINESS ON. 


Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LiMiTED. 


934. O WHEN I WAS A SCHOOLGIRL. 


LA 


Abros 
Lord 
The | 
Youn 
The ! 
The \ 
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Just Published. 
FOLK-SONGS OF ENGLAND 


EDITED BY 
CECIL J. SHARP. 


III. 


FOLK-SONGS FROM HAMPSHIRE 


COLLECTED BY 


GEORGE B. GARDINER. 


PIANOFORTE ACCOMPANIMENT BY 
GUSTAV von HOLST. 


Abroad as I was walking. John Barleycorn. 

Lord Dunwaters. Bediam City. 

The Irish Girl. The Scolding Wife. 

Young Reilly. The Squire and the Thersher. 

The New-mown Hay. The Happy Stranger. 

The Willow Tree. Young Edwin in the Lowland Low. 
Beautiful Nancy. Yonder sits a Fair Young Damsel. 
Sing Ivy. Our Ship she lies in Harbour. 


Price Three Shillings net. 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 


Just Published. 


SING, BRITAIN’S SONS 
SONG 
BERNARD MALCOLM RAMSAY 


THE MUSIC BY 


CHARLES A. E. HARRISS. 


Price Two Shillings net. 


SIDNEY R. COLE’S 
LATEST & MOST SUCCESSFUL SONGS 


A ROSEBUD BY MY EARLY WALK 
FOR MEZZO-SOPRANO 
Compass C to E flat. 
TWO SONGS. 
WHAT DOES LITTLE BIRDIE SAY 
THE NIGHTS 
FOR MEZZO-SOPRANO 
: Compass Cc flat to F, 
THE KING OF HEARTS 


FOR BARITONE 
Compass B to E. 


Price Two Shillings each net. 
London: anp Company, Limited. 


Just Published. 


ENGLISH LYRICS 
(NINTH SET) 
THE WORDS BY 
MARY E. COLERIDGE 
SET TO MUSIC BY 


C. H. H. PARRY. 


ConTEnTs. 
t. Three Aspects. 4- Whether I live. 
2, A Fairy Town (St. Andrews). 5. Armida’s Garden. 
3 The Witches’ Wood. 6. The Maiden. 

7. There. 


Price Two Shillings and Sixpence net. 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 


Just Published. 


To BE PRODUCED AT THE BriGHTON Musicat FEstIvat. 


ENDYMION’S DREAM 
CANTATA 
FOR SOPRANO AND TENOR SOLI, CHORUS AND 
ORCHESTRA 
THE WORDS BY 
C. R. B. BARRETT 
THE MUSIC BY 


S. COLERIDGE-TAYLOR. 


Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 


THE WALRUS AND THE 
CARPENTER 
A CHORAL BALLAD OR SHORT CANTATA 
FOR SCHOOLS AND CLASSES 


WORDS BY 
LEWIS CARROLL 
(Witte a anv Epitocve wy G. ELLERTON) 
MUSIC BY 


PERCY E. FLETCHER. 


Price One Shilling. 
Tonic Sol-fa, 4d. 


London: Nove.to anp Company, Limited. 
NEW SACRED SONG 
SUITABLE FOR LENT. 


THE NAZARENE 


BY 


JOSEPH H. ADAMS. 


I stood on the hill of Calvary, 
As the sun was sinking low, 
And thought of all the wondrous things 
That happened long ago; 
And as in contemplation 
I gazed upon the scene, 
I saw the Saviour of the world, 
The geutle Nazarene: 
I thought of His compassion, 
His love for sinfol men : 
I thought of dark Gethsemane, 
And all He suffered then: 
I saw Him in the judgment hall, 
In robes of shame arrayed ; 
And love and grief welled in my heart, 
And kneeling there I prayed :— 
O loving Saviour, by Thy bitter anguish, 
By all Thy love for our sinful race ; 
Grant Life Eternal, O Lord Supernal, 
Hear us in Heaven Thy dwelling p'ace. 


IN THREE KEYS: C, D ann F, 
Price Two SHILLINGS NET. 
Orchestral Parts on application. 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limited, 


Just Published. 


THE ART OF SINGING 


BY 


HERBERT SIMS REEVES. 


Price One Shilling. 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limite’. 


- London: Nove.to anp Company, Limited. 
Just Published. 
| 
London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 
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FOLK-SONGS FROM HAMPSHIRE 


COLLECTED BY 


GEORGE B. GARDINER. 


PIANOFORTE ACCOMPANIMENT BY 
GUSTAV von HOLST. 


Abroad as I was walking. John Barleycorn. 

Lord Dunwaters. Bediam City. 

The Irish Girl. The Scolding Wife. 

Young Reilly. The Squire and the Thersher. 

The New-mown Hay. The Happy Stranger. 

The Willow Tree. Young Edwin in the Lowland Low. 
Beautiful Nancy. Yonder sits a Fair Young Damsel. 
Sing Ivy. Our Ship she lies in Harbour. 


Price Three Shillings net. 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 


Just Published. 


SING, BRITAIN’S SONS 
SONG 
BERNARD MALCOLM RAMSAY 


THE MUSIC BY 


CHARLES A. E. HARRISS. 


Price Two Shillings net. 


SIDNEY R. COLE’S 
LATEST & MOST SUCCESSFUL SONGS 


A ROSEBUD BY MY EARLY WALK 
FOR MEZZO-SOPRANO 
Compass C to E flat. 
TWO SONGS. 
WHAT DOES LITTLE BIRDIE SAY 
THE NIGHTS 
FOR MEZZO-SOPRANO 
: Compass Cc flat to F, 
THE KING OF HEARTS 


FOR BARITONE 
Compass B to E. 


Price Two Shillings each net. 
London: anp Company, Limited. 


Just Published. 


ENGLISH LYRICS 
(NINTH SET) 
THE WORDS BY 
MARY E. COLERIDGE 
SET TO MUSIC BY 


C. H. H. PARRY. 


ConTEnTs. 
t. Three Aspects. 4- Whether I live. 
2, A Fairy Town (St. Andrews). 5. Armida’s Garden. 
3 The Witches’ Wood. 6. The Maiden. 

7. There. 


Price Two Shillings and Sixpence net. 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 


Just Published. 


To BE PRODUCED AT THE BriGHTON Musicat FEstIvat. 


ENDYMION’S DREAM 
CANTATA 
FOR SOPRANO AND TENOR SOLI, CHORUS AND 
ORCHESTRA 
THE WORDS BY 
C. R. B. BARRETT 
THE MUSIC BY 


S. COLERIDGE-TAYLOR. 


Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 


THE WALRUS AND THE 
CARPENTER 
A CHORAL BALLAD OR SHORT CANTATA 
FOR SCHOOLS AND CLASSES 


WORDS BY 
LEWIS CARROLL 
(Witte a anv Epitocve wy G. ELLERTON) 
MUSIC BY 


PERCY E. FLETCHER. 


Price One Shilling. 
Tonic Sol-fa, 4d. 


London: Nove.to anp Company, Limited. 
NEW SACRED SONG 
SUITABLE FOR LENT. 


THE NAZARENE 


BY 


JOSEPH H. ADAMS. 


I stood on the hill of Calvary, 
As the sun was sinking low, 
And thought of all the wondrous things 
That happened long ago; 
And as in contemplation 
I gazed upon the scene, 
I saw the Saviour of the world, 
The geutle Nazarene: 
I thought of His compassion, 
His love for sinfol men : 
I thought of dark Gethsemane, 
And all He suffered then: 
I saw Him in the judgment hall, 
In robes of shame arrayed ; 
And love and grief welled in my heart, 
And kneeling there I prayed :— 
O loving Saviour, by Thy bitter anguish, 
By all Thy love for our sinful race ; 
Grant Life Eternal, O Lord Supernal, 
Hear us in Heaven Thy dwelling p'ace. 


IN THREE KEYS: C, D ann F, 
Price Two SHILLINGS NET. 
Orchestral Parts on application. 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limited, 


Just Published. 


THE ART OF SINGING 


BY 


HERBERT SIMS REEVES. 


Price One Shilling. 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limite’. 


- London: Nove.to anp Company, Limited. 
Just Published. 
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NOVELLO'S © 
NEW AND POPULAR SONGS 


PUBLISHED IN KEYS TO SUIT THE VOICES SPECIFIED BELOW. 


PRICE TWO SHILLINGS EACH NET. 


THE TWELVE DAYS OF CHRISTMAS. ROLLING DOWN TO RIO. 


Arranged by FREDERIC AUSTIN. By Epwarp GERMay. 
Suitable for All Voices. Suitable for Baritones or Basses. 
Sung by Mr. KENNERLEY RUMFORD. Sung by Mr. KENNERLEY RUMFORD. 
REMEMBRANCE AND REGRET. PLEADING. By Epwarp Excar. 
By Exwest Newron. Suitable for All Voices. 
Suitable for All Voices. b . LARA BUTTERWORTH 
Sung by Miss VIOLET LUDLOW and Sung by Miss CLARA BU and 
Mr. WILLIAM GREEN. Mr. KENNERLEY RUMFORD. 
SONGS OF FRIENDSHIP. ELEANORE. By CoOLERIDGE-TAayLor. 
By REGINALD SOMERVILLE. Suitable for Tenors or Baritones. 
Suitable for All Voices. Sung by Mr. JOHN COATES and 
Sung by Mr. LEWYS JAMES. Mr. DALTON BAKER. 


YOUR DEAR HEART. By Witton Kine. THREE FISHERS. By J. M. Capi. 


Suitable for All Voices. Suitable for Sopranos or Contraltos. 
Sung by Mr. CHARLES COPLAND. Sung by Miss MARIE BREMA. 
TWO SONGS By Nort Jounsoy. T() WELCOME YOU 
a. “TAKE THOU THIS ROSE.” By A. Gorinc-THomas. 
“ Suitable for Sopranos or Contraltos. 
Suitable for Tenors or Baritones. Sung by Madame ADA FORREST. 
MY HEART A-DREAM. THREE SONGS. By Noran Marriort. 
By A. W. a. “ APRIL.” 6, “ JUNE.” 
Suitable for All Voices. c. “OCTOBER.” 
Sung by Mr. JULIEN HENRY. Suitable for Medium Voices. 
IT WAS A LOVER AND HIS LASS CHEERILY 0! By Joun E. West. 


By FRepDERIC AUSTIN. 

Suitable for All Voices. 
Sung by Miss PERCEVAL ALLEN Sung by Mr. JOHN CC JATES, Mr. WILLIAM 
and Mr. WILLIAM HIGLEY. HIGLEY, and Mr. ROBIN OVERLEIGH. 


Suitable for Tenors or Baritones. 


Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limirep. 


ExrrFs 
Soc! 
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THE MUSICAL 


Just Published. 


COMPOSED FOR, AND DEDICATED TO, THE PHILHARMONIC 


AND TO BE PRODUCED AT THE Socte Ty's CONCERT, 
AT THE Queen's Hatt, FesrRuary 24, 
Under the Direction of Tue Comroser. 


ROMANTIC OVERTURE | 
(OUVERTURE ROMANTICA) 
FOR ORCHESTRA 


COMPOSED BY 


LUIGI MANCINELLI. 


FULL SCORE. 


Price TEN SHILLINGS AND Sixpence Net. 
String Parts, 7s. Wind Parts, &c., 18s. 


SociETY 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 


Just Published. 


WILLIAM WALLACE. 
VILLON 
SYMPHONIC POEM No. 6. 
Full Score, Ten Shillings and Sixpence net. 


HAMILTON HARTY. 
COMEDY OVERTURE 
(Op. 15). 
Full Score, Ten Shillings and Sixpence net. 


VIOLIN CONCERTO PIAno 
(Op. 17). 
Five Shillings net. 


Scnort & Co., 


157, REGENT STREET, Lonpon. 


Just Published. 


SYMPHONY 
No. 4 
IN G MAJOR 


ANTONIN DVORAK. 


(Op. 88.) 
ARRANGEMENT FOR PIANOFORTE SOLO 


BY 
SIGFRID KARG-ELERT. 


Price Six Shillings net. 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 


SYMPHONY 


FOR FULL ORCHESTRA 
COMPOSED BY 


EDWARD ELGAR. 


(Op. 55.) 
FULL SCORE 
PRICE THREE GUINEAS NET. 

NET. 
MINIATURE FULL SCORE . | 

ARRANGEMENT FOR Pranovoats by 
Sicrrip KARG-ELERT 7s. 6d 

ARRANGEMENT FOR PIANOFORTE Dust by 
SIGFRID KARG-ELERT 10s. 6d. 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 
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Just Published. 


ARIOSO 
FOR VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE 
BY 
J. D. DAVIS. 
(Op. 20, No. 1.) 


Price Two Shillings net. 


GAVOTTE AND MUSETTE 


FOR VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE 


BY 


J. D. DAVIS. 


(Op. 20, No. 2.) 


Price Two Shillings net. 


London Nove1.to AND Comp. ANY, Limited. 
Just Published. 


NORWEGIAN SUITE 


FOR 


VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE 


COMPOSED BY 


EMIL KREUZ. 
Price Two Shillings and Sixpence net. 


London: Nove.to anp Company, Limited. 
Just Published, 
SUITE 

FOR STRING ORCHESTRA 


COMPOSED BY 


W. H. REED. 


ARRANGEMENT FOR PIANOFORTE SOLO BY 
CHARLES WOODHOUSE 


Price Three Shillings net. 


London: NovELLo AND » Come ANY, Limited. 


To BE PERFORMED AT THE Bric HTON Fusrivat. 


SUITE 
| FOR ORCHESTRA 
| (“ CINDERELLA”) 


| WILLIAM H. SPEER. 
| Op. 14. 


ARRANGED FOR Soro. 
Price Two Shillings. 


Brairkor € Gt. Marlborough Street, London, W. 


OVERTURE DI BALLO 


COMPOSED BY 


ARTHUR SULLIVAN. 


| 
| 
FOR PIANOFORTE SOLO 


BY 


JOHN E. WEST. 


Price Two Shillings and Sixpence net. 


London : NovELLo AND Company, Limited. 


THE! LORD’S PRAYER. —Congregational Setting, 
by Ricuarp Francis Lioyp, Mus. Bac. (Lond.). Price tid. 

| London: Tue Vincent Music Company, Limited. 

| 


E DEUM in B flat, by W. S. RosBinson, B.A., 
| Collegiate School, Malta. New Edition. Price 3d. 
‘London: anv Company, Limited. 
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O R I GI NA L h Just Published. 
SIX SHORT PIECES 
ORGA N FOR THE 
COMPOSED BY ORGAN 
ALFRED HOLLINS. 
JOHN E. WEST. 
No. No. a 
1. Allegretto Grazioso. 7. Concert Rondo. 1. Allegro pomposo. 
2. Andante in D. 8. Grand Cheeur, No. 1. 2. Easter Morn. A Meditation. 
3. Benediction Nuptiale. 9. Grand Cheeur, No. 2. 3. Pr-lude on Dykes’s Tune “* Requiescat.” 
rt Bridal March, 10. Intermezzo in D flat. 4. Harvest Song. 
5. Communion. : 11. Spring Song. 5- Impromptu. 
6. Concert Overture in C minor. 12, Triumphal March. 6. Passacaglia. 
Price Seven Shillings and Sixpence net. Price Two Shillings and Sixpence net. 
Cloth, ros. net. | 
London: anp Company, Limited. 
London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 
3 f° ry. 
ORIGINAL COMPOSITIONS NEW ORGAN MUSIC 
FOR THE 
ORGAN | 
COMPOSED BY 1» OFFERTORIUM in A (No. 1) 4s. od, 
PASTORALE inF .. 4s. od. 
W. WOLSTENHOLME. 3 OFFERTORIUM in D (No. 2) 2s. 6d, 


No. 

1. Allegretto in E flat. 
2. Allegretto in A flat. 
3 Andantino. 

4 Canzona. 

5. Caprice. 

6. Fantasia in E. 


°. 
7. Finale in B flat. 
8. Le Carillon. 
9. Meditation. 
to. Minuet and Trio. 
11. Romanza. 
12. The Seraph's Strain. 


Price Seven Shillings and Sixpence net. 
Cloth, ros. net. 


London: AND Courany, Limited. 


ORIGINAL COMPOSITIONS | 
FOR THE ORGAN 


BY 


BASIL HARWOOD. 


Price 
No. s. d 
1. Dithyramb os 2 6 
2. Communion in F major rn the Syme: Tune “ Trish’ Das 10° 
3}. Interlude in D major .. ee ee oe © 
4. Paean 2 6 
5- Short Postlude fer the “Old osth” Psalm 
Tune) 
6. Requiem A.ternam (on a Plain. Seng Theme) 1 6 
7. Andante in E flat (on the mn-tune “ Bedford’ r 6 
3. Capriccio.. 2 6 
g. Two Sketches in ‘A major and F major 1 6 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 


Just Published. 


ORGAN ALBUM (Voivme I,) 
(TEN PIECES arrancep sy Dr. C. W. PEARCE). 
Three Shillings net. 


CLAUSSMANN, ALOYS 
SUITE FOR ORGAN 
(MENUET GRAVE, INVOCATION, MARCHE HERO[QUE). 
Four Shillings net. 


REUCHSEL, AMEDEE 
FIRST SONATA FOR ORGAN 
(ALLEGRO, ADAGIO, TOCCATA). 


Four Shillings net. 


Laupy & Co., 86, Newman Street, Oxford Street, London, W. 


LEonaRD AND Co., 311, Oxford Street, London. 


GAVOTTE IN G 


COMPOSED BY 


A. von AHN CARSE. 


PIANOFORTE SoLo 1s. 6d. 
| VIOLIN AND PiANOFORTE .. 1s. 6d. 
ARRANGEMENT FOR SMALL Oncunsraa: 

String Parts ts. 6d. 
Wind Parts 2s. 6d. 
| London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 
Published. 
COMPOSED BY 
ERNEST NEWTON. 
Orcan Soro 1s. od, 
VIOLIN AND Pramevenra 1s. 6d. 
VIOLONCELLO AND PIANOFORTE . 1s. 6d. 
Vion, VIOLONCELLO, AND PIANOFORTE 2s. od, 


London: Nove.to anp Company, Limited. 


Complete Edition, price Four Shillings. . 
| Ori in Two Parts: Part L., Method of Training the Voice, Breathing, 
Articulation, &c., price 3s. Part I1., Exercises, price 1s. 6d. 


A PRACTICAL METHOD OF 
TRAINING CHORISTERS 


J. VARLEY. ROBERTS. 


Dr. Roberts brings to bear thirty years’ experience. The Method is 
that adopted in the Magdalen College Choir. 
** The foremost English authority on the subject.’ "—The Guardian. 
‘* Most valuable and eminently practical." — the Times. 
Accurately described as invaluable."—Birmingham Daily Gazette. 
Genuinely practical.” — Manchester Guardian, 
‘Intensely practical.”—Scottish Guardian. 


To be had from Mr. Heney Frowpe, Oxford University Press 


| Warehouse, Amen Corner, E.C.; or Novetto & Co., Ltd., 160, 
' Wardour Street, W. 
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partey, A. H.—Trio-Fantasie. Piano, Violin, and Vanes 5 
Bax, AkNoLD—T rio. Pianoforte, Violin, and Viola 
Bett, W. H.—Arabesque. Violin and Pianoforte 
Garver, H. BaLtrour—Quartet in one movement for Strings. 
Score os net 2 o| Parts . ate 3 
Hartiey, Li lov p—Two Pieces. Violin and ‘Pianoforte 3 
Hurtstone, W. Y.—Trio. Pianoforte, Violin, and Violoncello 7 
3 
3 


Senata in F. Bassoon (or V ioloncello) and Pianoforte 
Four Characteristic Pieces. Clarinet (or Vivla) and Piano 


Jervis-Reap, H. V.—Phantasy Trio in B minor. Pianofurte, 
Violin, and Violoncello . 5 
Mackenzig, A. C.—Suite. V iolin and Orchestra (or Pianoforte) 
Full Score oe 20 
Piano Score net 5 * | Separate numbers .. each 2 
Matruay, Tosras—Quartet in one movement. Pianoforte, 
Violin, Viola, and Violoncello 5 
SpeaiGHT, JoseeH—Spanish Love Song. Violin and Pianoforte I 
Spinnerlied. Violoncello and Pianoforte ee oo 2 
Evensong. Violoncello and Pianoforte .. . I 
Wessety, Hans— Kreutzer Studies, with "accompaniment for 
Second Violin. Two Books . each 2 
Austin, Ernest—Poem 8 
Bowen, E. Suite we « 
Separately: I. Humoresque; II. Nocturne each 1 
I cherzo os 1 
Polonaise 2 
Corver, PauL —Nine Preludes (separately, “each 1s.) 4 
Cox, G. H.—Song of Spring 2 
Date, B. J.—Sonata ‘ 
ForREsTER, CLiIFFE— —Summer's Call ; “The Exile .. each 2 
Hickin, WELTON—Suite Mignonne .. 
Hurtstone, W. Y.—Capriccio 1 
SrealGHT, JOSEPH—Passepied, rs. ; Miniatures 1 
SwinsTEAD, FxLIx—Prelude in 1 
Batu, Husert—Love s Fulfilment. Song 2 
Bax, AkNoLD—Fatherland. For Tenor Solo, Chorus and Orch. I 


Celtic Song Cycle. (Separately, Nos. 1, 2, 3, and Se each 1s. ; 
No. 4, 1s. 6d 3 

Golden Gwen‘olen (Song); “The Fairies.. each 2 

Magnificat ; The Song ia the Twilight (Song) each 1 


Bett, W. H.—Music for the St. Albans aaa. For Soli, 
Chorus and Orchestra (or Pianoforte) ne in 
Boorn, Vicror—Serenade Song in F and D ‘ each 2 
O'Leary, Roserta—Les Papillons Noirs. Song . 
Owen, Reign of the Roses is done. Song .. 1 
RooTHan, Cvyrit B.—The Ballad of Kingslea Mere. ome I 
Wyanb, H.—The Weeded Moat. Song 1 


For complete list, apply to » Nov ELLO AND » Comvany, Li Limited. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 
Crown Svo, pp. 104, price Four Shillings and Sixpence net. 


STUDIES IN FUGUE 
C. H. KITSON 
M.A. (CANTAB.), D.MUS. (OXON.) 


Musical News: 


° 


coo 


“‘A very admirable book on an aspect of Fugue 


which is seldom met with—the compositional as distinguished from the 


constructional. 


There is not a superfluous sentence in the work ; 


everything is apt ‘and to the point, and abundantly illustrated by means 


of copious musical examples. 


While commending Dr. Kitson’s book to 


the attention of those who wish to write artistic and musical fugues, 
especially for examination purposes, we also congratulate the author on 


producing a work which is of high value. 
with a great deal of pleasure and profit.” 


By tHe Same AvuTHuor 


THE ART OF COUNTERPOINT. 


Price Seven Shillings and Sixpence net. 
Prospectus post-Sree on application. 


It is one which we have read 


London : HENRY Frow DE, Oxford Univ ersity Press, Amen n Corner, E.C. 


GLADSTONE CENTENARY. 


“JESU PRO ME PERFORATUS” 
(Rock of Ages) 


Latin Version by the Ricur Honste. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 
Set to Music for voices in Unison, with accompaniment for 


Piano or Organ 
BY 


A. M. GOODHART. 
Price One Penny. 


Lendon: anp Company, Limited. 


| 
| d Harmonium 


PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 
| AAIMENKO—Op. 41. Four Pieces for Pianoforte Duet 


| BENDEL, F.—Galop. Transcribed for Two Pianofortes.(4 hands) 
— Rok ko- Gavotte. Transcribed for Two Pianofortes (4 hands) 
| DEGNE R, E. W.—Symphony for Organ. Transcribed for 


Pianoforte Duet . 
GL UCK.—Gavotte.  Transcried for Two Pianofortes (4 hands) 
| HUSSON MOREL, V.—Kondel. Pianoforte Solo 
| PALMGREN, S. Op. 28. No. 1, Praeludium. Pianoforte Solo 


—— Op. 28. No. 2, Die Schatteninsel. Pianoforte Solo 
|} —— Op. 28. No. 3, Saga. Pianoforte Solo 
—— Op. 28. No. 4, Die Mutter singt. Pianoforte Solo 
— Op. 28. No. 5, Der Schwan. Pianoforte Solo 
—— Op. No. 6, Reigen. Pianoforte Solo 


28. es as 
REBIKOFF, W.—Les Feux du Soir. Suite. Pianoforte Solo 
SPINNELL i, N.—Tempo di Minuetto. Pianoforte ome 
— Tempo di Minuetto. Pianoforte Solo .. ° 
‘Ail’ Antica.” Gavotte. Pianoforte Solo es 
| —— Notturno. Pianoforte Solo 
STRAUSS, R.—" F eierlicher Kinzug.” Two Pianos (8 hands) 
—— “ Feierlicher Ein zug.” Two Pianofortes (4 hands) .. 
VON BRUCKEN FOCK, G. H. G.—Op. 8 Ten Preludes. 

Pianoforte Solo oe ° 


— Op.9. Three Preludes. Pianoforte Solo 
—— Op. 11. Moments Musicaux 
—— Op. 12. Impromptu and Four Preludes 
—— Op. 13. Spanish Dances .. 
—— Up 


Twenty-four Preludes. Book 28. Book IL, 
Book IIL., 3s. ; Book LV. 


CHAMBER MUSIC. 
ANTHIOME, E.—end Trio for Pianoforte, Violinand Violoncello 
| BARMOTINE, S.—Op. 13. for Violin 


and Violoncello 
| —ae J. —Op. 3. Romance. Violin and Pianoforte . 
— Op. o. No. 1. Souvenir. 2. Gavotte. Violin and "Piano- 


| on , each 
FRANCK, —Sy mphony. Arranged for Pianoforte, Vv ‘olin 
and Violoncello 

E, A.—Op. 65. No. 2. 


ivloncello 


“Trio for Pianoforte, Violin and 


| HARDER, K. — Schwarzwalder Zwischenkli inge. 8 
for Strings. Score 4s.; Parts. 

LACOMBE, P. 13 Two Pieces for Violoncello 

Réverie; 2. Danse 


— Op. 133. re ime de Fantaisie. Viola and Pianoforte 
LE\ EW ANDOWSKY. M.—Sonata for Violoncello and Pianoforte 
MARTEAU, H.— —Op. 13. Quintet for Clarinet, Two Violins, 
Viola and Violoncello. Score, 1s. 6d. 3; Parts .. 
— P.—Op. 7. Three Pieces for Violin and Pianoforte. 
Valse, Bluette, 2s. a. Desir, 1s. 6d. 3. Encueillant des 


Fleurs 
—— Op. 8. Three Pieces for Violin and Pianoforte. 1. Quand 
| vient cs 1s. 6d. 2. Veille de Noél, 2s. 3. Chanson 
d amour. 


Op. 9. 3. Feuillet d'Album. 
Violin Pianoforte ee eac 
— Op. 10. 1 Sous bois. Recucillement. 3 “Aubade 
Printanitre. Violin and Pianoforte each 
MOZART.—Op. 76. Concerto in E flat for Violin “aad 
Pianoforte. Arranged by Sitt’ .. ee 
REGER, M.—Op. 1o3a. Suite for Violin and Pi: anoforte 
—— Op. 107. Sonata for Clarinet or Violin and Pianoforte  .. 
— Op. 109. Viola and 
Violoncello .. 
SIBELIUS.—Op. 56. 
Viola and Violoncello. 
SINDING, C.—Op. 81. 


H umoresque. Aveu. 


— 0 


Quartet in E flat for Two Violins, 

Voces intima. Quartet for Two Violins, 
Score, 1s. 6d. ‘arts .. 

Four Pieces for Violin and Pianoforte. 


| Book I. Air and Albumblatt. Book II. Romance and 
| Vivace .. os each book 
| WALLIN, P. pei a. Romance. Violin and Pianoforte 


No. sin 1 in G minor 


HARMONIUM AND ORGAN MUSIC. 
| BOSSI, M. E.-—Morceaux Caractéristiques. Organ. 1. Fatemi 
| la grazia, 1s. 6d. 2. Marcia dei Bardi oe ee ee 
K.—Op. 4. Twelve Choralvorspiele. Organ .. 
Three Fantasias and Fugues. 1. C adam, 2s. 
| 2s. 6d. 3. D minor 


“KARG-RLERT, S.—Op. 65. 


Books .. ° 
KELLE R, H. —Op. 1. 
Organ.. 


Choral- Improvisations, jn Six 
. each book 

"Fantasie. Pr: vludium, and 

P: assacaglia. oe 
SCHMIDTHAUER, L. —Scherzo. 
sT SS, R.—F eierlicher Einzug. 


‘Organ 

Transcribed for Pianoforte 

WEIMANN, O.—Meditation in EF flat. Organ ws 

ORCHESTRAL MUSIC. 

BLOCH, J.—Op. 35. Suite ae for Small Orchestra, 
Score, 8s. Parts 

BOSSI, R.—Op. 11. Sinfonie in A minor. 

GODARD, B.—Op. 35. Concerto Romantico. 
Orchestra. Full score ue me 

LALO, F.—Introduction et Scherzo. _ Ditto. ditto. ditto 

| STRAUSS, R.—Feierlicher Kinzug. For Twelve Trumpets, 
Three Solo Trumpets, Four Horns, Four saan Two 
Tubas and Timpani Score. Parts . ee 


Lonpon: NOVELLO AND "AND COMPANY, Limirep. 


"Full score 
For Violin and 
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partey, A. H.—Trio-Fantasie. Piano, Violin, and Vanes 5 
Bax, AkNoLD—T rio. Pianoforte, Violin, and Viola 
Bett, W. H.—Arabesque. Violin and Pianoforte 
Garver, H. BaLtrour—Quartet in one movement for Strings. 
Score os net 2 o| Parts . ate 3 
Hartiey, Li lov p—Two Pieces. Violin and ‘Pianoforte 3 
Hurtstone, W. Y.—Trio. Pianoforte, Violin, and Violoncello 7 
3 
3 


Senata in F. Bassoon (or V ioloncello) and Pianoforte 
Four Characteristic Pieces. Clarinet (or Vivla) and Piano 


Jervis-Reap, H. V.—Phantasy Trio in B minor. Pianofurte, 
Violin, and Violoncello . 5 
Mackenzig, A. C.—Suite. V iolin and Orchestra (or Pianoforte) 
Full Score oe 20 
Piano Score net 5 * | Separate numbers .. each 2 
Matruay, Tosras—Quartet in one movement. Pianoforte, 
Violin, Viola, and Violoncello 5 
SpeaiGHT, JoseeH—Spanish Love Song. Violin and Pianoforte I 
Spinnerlied. Violoncello and Pianoforte ee oo 2 
Evensong. Violoncello and Pianoforte .. . I 
Wessety, Hans— Kreutzer Studies, with "accompaniment for 
Second Violin. Two Books . each 2 
Austin, Ernest—Poem 8 
Bowen, E. Suite we « 
Separately: I. Humoresque; II. Nocturne each 1 
I cherzo os 1 
Polonaise 2 
Corver, PauL —Nine Preludes (separately, “each 1s.) 4 
Cox, G. H.—Song of Spring 2 
Date, B. J.—Sonata ‘ 
ForREsTER, CLiIFFE— —Summer's Call ; “The Exile .. each 2 
Hickin, WELTON—Suite Mignonne .. 
Hurtstone, W. Y.—Capriccio 1 
SrealGHT, JOSEPH—Passepied, rs. ; Miniatures 1 
SwinsTEAD, FxLIx—Prelude in 1 
Batu, Husert—Love s Fulfilment. Song 2 
Bax, AkNoLD—Fatherland. For Tenor Solo, Chorus and Orch. I 


Celtic Song Cycle. (Separately, Nos. 1, 2, 3, and Se each 1s. ; 
No. 4, 1s. 6d 3 

Golden Gwen‘olen (Song); “The Fairies.. each 2 

Magnificat ; The Song ia the Twilight (Song) each 1 


Bett, W. H.—Music for the St. Albans aaa. For Soli, 
Chorus and Orchestra (or Pianoforte) ne in 
Boorn, Vicror—Serenade Song in F and D ‘ each 2 
O'Leary, Roserta—Les Papillons Noirs. Song . 
Owen, Reign of the Roses is done. Song .. 1 
RooTHan, Cvyrit B.—The Ballad of Kingslea Mere. ome I 
Wyanb, H.—The Weeded Moat. Song 1 


For complete list, apply to » Nov ELLO AND » Comvany, Li Limited. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 
Crown Svo, pp. 104, price Four Shillings and Sixpence net. 


STUDIES IN FUGUE 
C. H. KITSON 
M.A. (CANTAB.), D.MUS. (OXON.) 


Musical News: 


° 


coo 


“‘A very admirable book on an aspect of Fugue 


which is seldom met with—the compositional as distinguished from the 


constructional. 


There is not a superfluous sentence in the work ; 


everything is apt ‘and to the point, and abundantly illustrated by means 


of copious musical examples. 


While commending Dr. Kitson’s book to 


the attention of those who wish to write artistic and musical fugues, 
especially for examination purposes, we also congratulate the author on 


producing a work which is of high value. 
with a great deal of pleasure and profit.” 


By tHe Same AvuTHuor 


THE ART OF COUNTERPOINT. 


Price Seven Shillings and Sixpence net. 
Prospectus post-Sree on application. 


It is one which we have read 


London : HENRY Frow DE, Oxford Univ ersity Press, Amen n Corner, E.C. 


GLADSTONE CENTENARY. 


“JESU PRO ME PERFORATUS” 
(Rock of Ages) 


Latin Version by the Ricur Honste. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 
Set to Music for voices in Unison, with accompaniment for 


Piano or Organ 
BY 


A. M. GOODHART. 
Price One Penny. 


Lendon: anp Company, Limited. 


| 
| d Harmonium 


PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 
| AAIMENKO—Op. 41. Four Pieces for Pianoforte Duet 


| BENDEL, F.—Galop. Transcribed for Two Pianofortes.(4 hands) 
— Rok ko- Gavotte. Transcribed for Two Pianofortes (4 hands) 
| DEGNE R, E. W.—Symphony for Organ. Transcribed for 


Pianoforte Duet . 
GL UCK.—Gavotte.  Transcried for Two Pianofortes (4 hands) 
| HUSSON MOREL, V.—Kondel. Pianoforte Solo 
| PALMGREN, S. Op. 28. No. 1, Praeludium. Pianoforte Solo 


—— Op. 28. No. 2, Die Schatteninsel. Pianoforte Solo 
|} —— Op. 28. No. 3, Saga. Pianoforte Solo 
—— Op. 28. No. 4, Die Mutter singt. Pianoforte Solo 
— Op. 28. No. 5, Der Schwan. Pianoforte Solo 
—— Op. No. 6, Reigen. Pianoforte Solo 


28. es as 
REBIKOFF, W.—Les Feux du Soir. Suite. Pianoforte Solo 
SPINNELL i, N.—Tempo di Minuetto. Pianoforte ome 
— Tempo di Minuetto. Pianoforte Solo .. ° 
‘Ail’ Antica.” Gavotte. Pianoforte Solo es 
| —— Notturno. Pianoforte Solo 
STRAUSS, R.—" F eierlicher Kinzug.” Two Pianos (8 hands) 
—— “ Feierlicher Ein zug.” Two Pianofortes (4 hands) .. 
VON BRUCKEN FOCK, G. H. G.—Op. 8 Ten Preludes. 

Pianoforte Solo oe ° 


— Op.9. Three Preludes. Pianoforte Solo 
—— Op. 11. Moments Musicaux 
—— Op. 12. Impromptu and Four Preludes 
—— Op. 13. Spanish Dances .. 
—— Up 


Twenty-four Preludes. Book 28. Book IL, 
Book IIL., 3s. ; Book LV. 


CHAMBER MUSIC. 
ANTHIOME, E.—end Trio for Pianoforte, Violinand Violoncello 
| BARMOTINE, S.—Op. 13. for Violin 


and Violoncello 
| —ae J. —Op. 3. Romance. Violin and Pianoforte . 
— Op. o. No. 1. Souvenir. 2. Gavotte. Violin and "Piano- 


| on , each 
FRANCK, —Sy mphony. Arranged for Pianoforte, Vv ‘olin 
and Violoncello 

E, A.—Op. 65. No. 2. 


ivloncello 


“Trio for Pianoforte, Violin and 


| HARDER, K. — Schwarzwalder Zwischenkli inge. 8 
for Strings. Score 4s.; Parts. 

LACOMBE, P. 13 Two Pieces for Violoncello 

Réverie; 2. Danse 


— Op. 133. re ime de Fantaisie. Viola and Pianoforte 
LE\ EW ANDOWSKY. M.—Sonata for Violoncello and Pianoforte 
MARTEAU, H.— —Op. 13. Quintet for Clarinet, Two Violins, 
Viola and Violoncello. Score, 1s. 6d. 3; Parts .. 
— P.—Op. 7. Three Pieces for Violin and Pianoforte. 
Valse, Bluette, 2s. a. Desir, 1s. 6d. 3. Encueillant des 


Fleurs 
—— Op. 8. Three Pieces for Violin and Pianoforte. 1. Quand 
| vient cs 1s. 6d. 2. Veille de Noél, 2s. 3. Chanson 
d amour. 


Op. 9. 3. Feuillet d'Album. 
Violin Pianoforte ee eac 
— Op. 10. 1 Sous bois. Recucillement. 3 “Aubade 
Printanitre. Violin and Pianoforte each 
MOZART.—Op. 76. Concerto in E flat for Violin “aad 
Pianoforte. Arranged by Sitt’ .. ee 
REGER, M.—Op. 1o3a. Suite for Violin and Pi: anoforte 
—— Op. 107. Sonata for Clarinet or Violin and Pianoforte  .. 
— Op. 109. Viola and 
Violoncello .. 
SIBELIUS.—Op. 56. 
Viola and Violoncello. 
SINDING, C.—Op. 81. 


H umoresque. Aveu. 


— 0 


Quartet in E flat for Two Violins, 

Voces intima. Quartet for Two Violins, 
Score, 1s. 6d. ‘arts .. 

Four Pieces for Violin and Pianoforte. 


| Book I. Air and Albumblatt. Book II. Romance and 
| Vivace .. os each book 
| WALLIN, P. pei a. Romance. Violin and Pianoforte 


No. sin 1 in G minor 


HARMONIUM AND ORGAN MUSIC. 
| BOSSI, M. E.-—Morceaux Caractéristiques. Organ. 1. Fatemi 
| la grazia, 1s. 6d. 2. Marcia dei Bardi oe ee ee 
K.—Op. 4. Twelve Choralvorspiele. Organ .. 
Three Fantasias and Fugues. 1. C adam, 2s. 
| 2s. 6d. 3. D minor 


“KARG-RLERT, S.—Op. 65. 


Books .. ° 
KELLE R, H. —Op. 1. 
Organ.. 


Choral- Improvisations, jn Six 
. each book 

"Fantasie. Pr: vludium, and 

P: assacaglia. oe 
SCHMIDTHAUER, L. —Scherzo. 
sT SS, R.—F eierlicher Einzug. 


‘Organ 

Transcribed for Pianoforte 

WEIMANN, O.—Meditation in EF flat. Organ ws 

ORCHESTRAL MUSIC. 

BLOCH, J.—Op. 35. Suite ae for Small Orchestra, 
Score, 8s. Parts 

BOSSI, R.—Op. 11. Sinfonie in A minor. 

GODARD, B.—Op. 35. Concerto Romantico. 
Orchestra. Full score ue me 

LALO, F.—Introduction et Scherzo. _ Ditto. ditto. ditto 

| STRAUSS, R.—Feierlicher Kinzug. For Twelve Trumpets, 
Three Solo Trumpets, Four Horns, Four saan Two 
Tubas and Timpani Score. Parts . ee 


Lonpon: NOVELLO AND "AND COMPANY, Limirep. 


"Full score 
For Violin and 
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TMPORT ANT WORKS FOR CHORAL SOCIETIES. 
THE WEDDING OF SHON MACLEAN 


A SCOTTISH RHAPSODY FOR SOLI (Soprano and Baritone), CHORUS AND ORCHESTRA 
Poem sy ROBERT BUCHANAN; Music sy HUBERT BATH. 
As performed by the Queen’s Hall Choral Society, with the greatest possible success. 


Vocal Score, price 2s. 6d. net cash. Tonic Sol-fa, price 1s. net cash. 
Orchestral Parts may be had on hire. 


THE QUEST OF RAPUNZEL 
CANTATA FOR SOLI (Soprano, Contralto, and Tenor), CHORUS AND ORCHESTRA 


Worps sy J. H. MACNAIR; Music sy G. H. CLUTSAM. 


Vocal Score, €, price 2s. 6d. net cash. 


BONDUCA 


MuSIC WRITTEN TO THE PLAY OF THAT NAME 
FOR SOLI (Soprano, Tenor, and Baritone or Bass), CHORUS AND ORCHESTRA 


Worps rrom Musicpy HENRY PURCELL. 


Vocal Score, Price 18 Is. net cash. 


ULYSSES AND THE SIRENS 


DRAMATIC CANTATA FOR SOLI, CHORUS AND ORCHESTRA 
Worps sy FRED. E. WEATHERLY, Frencn or PAUL COLLIN 
Music sy PAUL PUGET. 


Vocal Score, price 2s. 6d. net cash. 


LEAVES FROM OSSIAN 


FOK SOLI (Soprano, Contralto, Tenor and Baritone), CHORUS AND ORCHESTRA 


By LIZA LEHMANN. 


Vocal Score, price 2s. 6d. net cash. 
FOREST SONG 
SERENADE FOR CHORUS (S.A.T.B.) AND SOLO 


Worps ny FRED. E. WEATHERLY. Music sy E. MEYER-HELMUND. 


Price 6d. net cash, | 


NEW CHORAL WORKS (in the Press). 
LOOK AT THE CLOCK 


A WELSH RHAPSODY FOR SOLI (Tenor and Contralto), CHORUS AND ORCHESTKA 


Music sy HUBERT BATH. 
THE NIGHT MAIL (Im Nacurzuc) 


FOR BARITONE SOLO, MALE CHORUS AND ORCHESTRA 
Music sy WILLY von MOELL ENDORF Ik. 


MERRIE ENGLAND 


CONCERT VERSION 
Written sy BASIL HOOD; Music sy EDWARD GERMAN. 


Vocal Score, price 3s. 6d. net cash ; Choruses only, price ts. 6d. net cash. 


A PRINCESS OF KENSINGTON 


CONCERT SELECTION 
Written sy BASIL HOOD: Music sy EDWARD GERMAN. 


Vocal Score, price 2s. 6d. net cash ; Choruses only, price Is. net cash. 


Cuaprett & Co., Ltd., 50, New Bond Street, London, W. 


NEW YORK AND ‘MELBOURNE. AND MAY BE HAD OF ALL Music SELLERS. 


London :—Printed by Novetto anp Company, Limited, at Novello Works, Soho, and published at 160, Wardour Street, Soho, W. 
Sold also by Simrxix, MARSHALL, HAMILTon, KENT ano Co., Ltd, Paternoster Row, E.C.—Tuesday, February 1, rgro. 
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THE MUSICAL TIMES.—Fepruary 1, 1910. 


TMPORT ANT WORKS FOR CHORAL SOCIETIES. 
THE WEDDING OF SHON MACLEAN 


A SCOTTISH RHAPSODY FOR SOLI (Soprano and Baritone), CHORUS AND ORCHESTRA 
Poem sy ROBERT BUCHANAN; Music sy HUBERT BATH. 
As performed by the Queen’s Hall Choral Society, with the greatest possible success. 


Vocal Score, price 2s. 6d. net cash. Tonic Sol-fa, price 1s. net cash. 
Orchestral Parts may be had on hire. 


THE QUEST OF RAPUNZEL 
CANTATA FOR SOLI (Soprano, Contralto, and Tenor), CHORUS AND ORCHESTRA 


Worps sy J. H. MACNAIR; Music sy G. H. CLUTSAM. 


Vocal Score, €, price 2s. 6d. net cash. 


BONDUCA 


MuSIC WRITTEN TO THE PLAY OF THAT NAME 
FOR SOLI (Soprano, Tenor, and Baritone or Bass), CHORUS AND ORCHESTRA 


Worps rrom Musicpy HENRY PURCELL. 


Vocal Score, Price 18 Is. net cash. 


ULYSSES AND THE SIRENS 


DRAMATIC CANTATA FOR SOLI, CHORUS AND ORCHESTRA 
Worps sy FRED. E. WEATHERLY, Frencn or PAUL COLLIN 
Music sy PAUL PUGET. 


Vocal Score, price 2s. 6d. net cash. 


LEAVES FROM OSSIAN 


FOK SOLI (Soprano, Contralto, Tenor and Baritone), CHORUS AND ORCHESTRA 


By LIZA LEHMANN. 


Vocal Score, price 2s. 6d. net cash. 
FOREST SONG 
SERENADE FOR CHORUS (S.A.T.B.) AND SOLO 


Worps ny FRED. E. WEATHERLY. Music sy E. MEYER-HELMUND. 


Price 6d. net cash, | 


NEW CHORAL WORKS (in the Press). 
LOOK AT THE CLOCK 


A WELSH RHAPSODY FOR SOLI (Tenor and Contralto), CHORUS AND ORCHESTKA 


Music sy HUBERT BATH. 
THE NIGHT MAIL (Im Nacurzuc) 


FOR BARITONE SOLO, MALE CHORUS AND ORCHESTRA 
Music sy WILLY von MOELL ENDORF Ik. 


MERRIE ENGLAND 


CONCERT VERSION 
Written sy BASIL HOOD; Music sy EDWARD GERMAN. 


Vocal Score, price 3s. 6d. net cash ; Choruses only, price ts. 6d. net cash. 


A PRINCESS OF KENSINGTON 


CONCERT SELECTION 
Written sy BASIL HOOD: Music sy EDWARD GERMAN. 


Vocal Score, price 2s. 6d. net cash ; Choruses only, price Is. net cash. 


Cuaprett & Co., Ltd., 50, New Bond Street, London, W. 


NEW YORK AND ‘MELBOURNE. AND MAY BE HAD OF ALL Music SELLERS. 


London :—Printed by Novetto anp Company, Limited, at Novello Works, Soho, and published at 160, Wardour Street, Soho, W. 
Sold also by Simrxix, MARSHALL, HAMILTon, KENT ano Co., Ltd, Paternoster Row, E.C.—Tuesday, February 1, rgro. 
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THE MUSI 


CAL TIMES 


AND SINGING-CLASS CIRCULAR. 
FOUNDED IN 1844. 


FUSLIONED ON THE FIRST 


No. —Vol. 51. 
Registered at the General Post 
Office for Canadian Postage. 


ROY AL CHORAL SOCIET y. 
ROYAL ALBERT HALL. 


Patron: His Mayesty Tue 


Conductor: Str Freperick Bripce, M.V.O. 


THURSDAY, MARCH 10, ar 8. 
BRAHMS’ 


“TRIUMPHLIED” 


AND 


HANDEL’S 


“ACIS AND GALATEA” 


Miss ESTA D'ARGO. | 
Mr. BEN DAVIES. 


Organist : 


Mr. F. NORCUP. 

Mr. HARRY DEARTH, 
Mr. H. L. Batrour, Mus.B. 

Arena, 6s. ; Balcony (Reserved), 5s. ; 
Gallery, rs. 


Stalls, 7s. 6d. ; 


Unreserved, 4s. ; 


Prices : 


GOOD FRIDAY, MARCH 25, aT 7. 

’ ‘ ” 
Hannoevs MESSIAH 
(Wrre Hanvet’s OrtGinaL ACCOMPANIMENTS). 


Artists : 
Miss GLEESON-WHITE. | Mr. LLOYD CHANDOS. 
Miss ALICE LAKIN. Mr. DALTON BAKER. 


Arena, 6s. ; ; Balcony (Reserved), 5s. ; 
Gallery, IS. 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC, 
TENTERDEN STREET, W. 


Stalls, 7s. 6d. ; 
Unreserv ed), 4s. 


Prices : 


Instituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. 
Patron: His Most Gracious Majesty THe Kina. 
President: H.R.H. Tue Duke or ConnavuGut, K.G. 
Principal : Sir A. C. Mackenzie, Mus.D., LL.D., F.R.A.M. 


FORTNIGHTLY CONCERTS, Saturdays, March 5 and 19, at 8. 


ORCHESTRAL CONCERT, at Queen’s Hall, on Tussin, March 
THAL.- 


22, at 3. 
PAREPA ROSA SCHOLARSHIP, for Female Vocalists ; 
BERG SCHOLARSHIP, for Female Pianists ; STERNDALE 
BENNETT SCHOLARSHIP, 
of Music. Last day for entry, April 5. 
An Examination of persons engaged in the TRAINING OF | 


CHILDREN’S VOICES is held annually in September and during 
the Christmas vacation, and a Certificate will be granted to successful | 
A Course of Lecture-Lessons in preparation for the | 


candidates. 
above Examination commenced on January 8. 
Prospectus, Entrance Forms, and all further information of— 
F. W. RENAUT, Secretary. 


MARCH 


| tuition, competed for 


| in Elocution, 


for Male Candidates, in any branch | 


ROY COL EGE OF MUSIC, 
PRINCE CONSORT ROAD, SOUTH KENSINGTON, S.W. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1883. 

Telegrams—“‘ Initiative, London.” . Telephone—“ 1160, Western.” 


Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President: H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
Director : 
Sir C. Hupert H. Parry, Bart., C.V.O., D.C.L., M.A., Mus. Doc. 
Hon. Sec. : CHARLES Morvey, Esq. 


The Examination for ASSOCIAT ESHIP (A.R.C.M.) will take 
place in April next. Last day for entering is March 2. 


The Midsummer Term will commence on May 5. Entrance 
Examination, Monday, May 2. 
Syllabus and official Entry Form may be obtained from 
FRANK POWNALL, Registrar. 


OF EVERY MONTH. 


Price 3a.; Postage, thd. 


Annual Post-Sree, $8. 
QUEEN’ HALL. 
QUEEN’S HALL ORCHESTRA’S 


SYMPHONY CONCE RTS 


Conpucror—Mr. HENRY J. WOOD. 


SA TURDAY, MARCH 12, aT 3. 
OverturE—“ Leonora,” No. 1.. Beethoven 
Overtvure-—“ Leonora,” No. 2.. Beethoven 
OverturE—*“ Leonora,” No. 3. .. Beethoven 


PiANoroRTE Concerto No. 5, in E flat (“ Emperor’ ) Beethoven 
SympHony No. 5, in C minor Beethoven 
Scarlatti 


PIANOFORTE SoLos—(a) Two Senne 
(4) Variations on a Theme 


Soto MORIZ ROSENTHAL, 


Brahms 


Tickets-—-10s. 6d. tors. At Hall, Usual Agents, and of 
ROB E RT N NEWM. WMAN, _ Ma anager, 320, Regent Street, Ww. 


HE GUILDHALL ‘SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
Within three minutes of Ludgate Hill, Fleet Street, and 
Blackfriars Station (District Railway). 

Managed by the Corporation of the City of London, 
Principal: H. Cummines, Mus.D.Dub., F.S.A., Hon, R.A.M. 
Individual Tuition by eminent teachers at moderate fees. 

New Pupils can enter at any time. 

110 Prizes, Medals, and Scholarships, giving free and assisted 
annually. Subjects taught: Piano, Singing, 
Organ, Harmony, all Orchestral and Solo Instruments, Stage Training 
Gesture, Stage Dancing, Fencing, and Opera. Lady 
Superintendent has charge of all ladies attending the School. Prospectus 
and form of entry free. 


H. SAXE WYNDHAM, Secretary. 
Telephone No. 1943 Holborn. 


ROYAL 
MANCHESTER COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


Her Majesty QuEEN ALEXANDRA. 
Sir W. H. Houtpsworrtn, Bart. 
Bropsky. 


Vi ictoria Embankment, E.C 


Patroness : 
President : 
Principal: Dr. 


NEW COLLEGE YEAR opened Tuesday, September 28, 1909. 
The NEW TERM began Tuesday, January 11, 1910. 

Special Houses of Residence recommended for Students. 

Students are required to enter upon a complete course of Musical 


Instruction, and are not admitted for a shorter period than one year. 


Fee for the year, £30, payable in instalments of £10 at the beginning 
of each term. Special Fee for Wind Instrument Course, £15. 
The Prospectus, with Scholarship information, Diploma Regulations, 
and Entry Forms, on application. 
NEW DEPARTMENT for the Training of Music Teachers. 
New Professor of Singing: Mr. Francis HARFoRD. 
STANLEY WITHERS, Registrar. 


THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF ORGANISTS. 
The next F.R.C.O. Examination begins on “td 11. 
The A.R.C.O. Examination begins on July 


Examination Regulations, List of College Publications, Lectures, &c., 


may be had on application. 
H. A. HARDING, Hon. Sec. 


Kensington Gore, S.W. 
BIRMINGHAM AND MIDLAND INSTITUTE. 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


Sir Epwarp ELGar, Mus. Doc., LL. D. 
GRANVILLE BaNnrock. 
Ernest WALKER, Mus. Doc. 


Visitor 
Principal .. 
Visiting Examiner 


SESSION 1909-1910. 

The Session consists of AUruMN TeRM (September 20 to December 16), 
Winter Term (January 17 to April 16), Summer Term (April 18 to 
June 25. 

Instruction in all branches of Music. Students’ Choir and Orchestra, 
Chamber Music, Students’ Rehearsals, Concerts, and Opera. 

Prospectus and further information may be obtained from 

ALFRED HAYES, Secretary. 


